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VOYAGES ! 
ROUND THE WORLD, 
sae the Years 1767, 1768, 1769, 1770, and pri. 
By M. DE PAGES, 


CAPTAIN IN THE FRENCH NAVY. 


DE PAGE’S having found an opportunity of 
gratifying his predilection for travelling, and 
of realizing some of the schemes he had formed, em- 
barked at Rochfort in 1766 for the island of St. 
Domingo ; and after dispatching his business there, 
sailed from Cape Frangois in a French vessel bound - 
for New Orleans, on the last day of June 1767. 

Having reached ‘the coast of Cuba, they proceeded in 
quest of the Isles de Palumas, and sailed through the 
channel which separates them from the main. After 
descrying Havannah, they stood off the coast, and 
stretching across the Gulph of Florida, they were de 
tained by calms, and saw multitudes of gold fishes, 
about five feet long, of the most beautiful variety of 
colours, sporting in those seas. 

The wind treshening, they came to sou idings 
between the river Mobille and the south-east anch 
of the Mississippi. Our author was surprised to find 
that the water of the latter river preserved its 
freshness and colour two or three leagues from the 
shore. The current is very strong, and it requires 
some skill in navigation to steer a ‘vessel free from 
danger. 

They were greatly annoyed by swarms of mosqui- 
toes and sand-flies, myriads of which cover the low 
and marshy banks of the Mississippi. ‘he vast green 
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surface of tall undulating reeds would have afforded a 
delightful prospect, had not the reflection presented 
itself of the pernicious insects to which they gave 
shelter. The fresh breeze of the evening banishes the 
mosquitoes to their covert among the reeds; but as 
if man was doomed to incessant importunity from 
-insects in this place, millions of gnats supply their 
place, from which large fires are the only pro- 
tection. . | 

Having sailed about ten leagues up the river, they 
came to the termination of that branch which forms 
the south-east entrance of the Mississippi. Higher 
up, the country began to rise above the level of the 
river, and the scenery gradually became more magni- 
ficent. The banks were clothed with trees of prodi- 
gious size, which, warped in the wild lnxuriance of 
plants and underwood, form a mass of vegetation im- 
pervious to the rays of the sun. Among the most 
beautiful of the feathered tenants of the river and its 
banks are the swan and the cardinal: the note of the 
jatter is equally sweet and melodious with that of the 
finest warbler in Europe. Many aquatic birds sport 
in the stream, and exercise their native propensities. 

They now came in sight of the houses, and p'anta- 
tions of rice and Indian corn. Kice is seldom sown 
here, but in fields which admit of being watered by 
e€anals, cut from the river. Indian corn is cultivated 
all over Louisiana ; but the crops are no where.more 
abundant than in this part of the country. ve 

- The houses of the inhabitants are erected on 

pillats, several feet above the surface of the ground, 
in order to guard against the humidity of the soil, 
serpents, and other noxious animals. ‘They consist 
only of one story, and are covered with thin pieces 
of cypress, disposed and fixed in the manner of 
slating. Every habitation is bordered by a piece of 
water, and is placed in the centre of a little plantation, 
about two hundred paces square. The general ap- 
gearance of the bujldings.is-not-unpYeasant. 
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_ On the 28th of July they anchored opposite to 
New Orleans, about thirty leagues from the mouth 
of the river, ‘The harbour is large and commodions. 
The houses here are built of brick, and some of the 
public%tructures are extremely bandsome. The com- 
plexion of the people is fair: they are personally 
robust, and in character cheerful ard manly. The 
population, however, is not very considerable; for 
many planters and merchants disperse themselves up 
the country, and only visit the capital during their in- 
tervals of industry and trafic. | 

It is impossible not to admire the activity and reso- 
lution of the Louisianians. Ina country where tra- 
velling is so difficult and dangerous, they pursue their 
different avocations with intrepidity and perseverances 
traverse the most unfrequented forests; and expose 
themselves to the wild beasts and savage natives by 
land or water, in quest of gain, or in the precarious 
toils of hunting. | 

M.de Pagés having recovered a little from his fa- 
tigues, began to make enquiries respecting the practi- 
cability of travelling by land to New Spain, and Jearn- 
ing that the last French settlement, named Nachi- 
toches, was only seven Jeagues distant from the 
first Spanish port of Adaés, he resolved to undertake 
this perilous journey. 

Being now for the first time among a people, to 
whom we give the harsh appellation of savages ,only be- 
cause their manners are more simple,and their occupa~ 
tions more manly and bold than ours, our author took 
a pleasure in comtemplating their character, their 
persons, and their mode of life. He found they 
possessed a phlegmatic serenity of mind in every 
situation and event, whether prosperous or adverse, 
in both sexes, the features of the face were heavy, 
without, however, indicating stupidity or insensibility. 
Vheir dress was little more than what decency requir- 
ed, or the climate rendered indispensable. <A piece 

of deer’s skin tied round the waist, is the common 
B 2 
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covering of both sexes; but on the female it depends 
to the calf of the leg. 

M; de Pagés, having rested at New Orleans about 
a week, embraced the opportunity of sailing in a five- 
oared canoe, which a merchant had equipped, to trade 
with the Jndians in the neighbourhood of Nachitoches. 
This vessel was about thirty-five feet long and four 
wide, composed of a single tree. She carried eight 
persons, five of whom were rowers; the master, the 
proprietor, and our traveller. 

As they sailed up the river, they observed excellent 
crops of indigo and Indian corn, with various deli- 
cious fruits in abundance. They passed several hand- 
some houses and gardens, belonging to French 
planters ; and a few leagues farther, came toa Ger- 
man colony, whose industry was conspicuous. They 
next came to two districts of Acadian refugees, who 
being the last settlers, were not in the comfortable 
circumstances of the rest.. ; 

To the extremity of the Isle of New Orleans, at 
Lake Ponchartrain, is reckoned thirty Jeagues from 
the capital ; and this space is wholly covered with a 
border of plantations, almost connected with each 
other. 

After some days’ sailing, they arrived at a con- 
siderable French settlement, called Pointe Coupé, 
where they raise tobacco, The surrounding country 
is pretty populous, and has a communication by seve- 
ral lakes with other settlements. Higher up, they 
came to a savage village, the inhabitants of which 
cultivate Indian corn in. sumnier and follow the chase 
in winter. One of the savages they had taken into 
their canoe, having lately lost his wife, retired one 
day to mourn over his departed friend, when he unex- 
pectedly espied his youngest danghter, about twelve 
years of age, swimming in the river with her com. 
panions, Overwhelmed with grief, he turned from a 
sight that awakened his keenest fecollections, when 
the young savage, perceiving his affliction, immed. 


at 
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ately quitted her amusement, and sought the solitude 
of her hut. 

This village consists of about sixty huts, which, like 
other savage habitations, are constructed of large trees 
placed circularly in the ground, and meeting at the 
top in form of a cone. ‘The interstices are filled 
up with leaves and branches, plastered over with 
mud; the fire is made in the middle of the floor ; and 
round: the area stands a kind of bench, covered ‘with 
a mat of reeds, which serves for a bed. 

The mansion of the chief is surrounded with an 
open gallery, supported on pillars, thatched over with 
leaves, and in this he enjoys the fresh air, or receives 
his tribes in assembly. Here too, he displays his hos- 
pitality to strangers; whose arrival at the village is 
announced by a scream from the savages that first 
happen to perceive them. The chief and principal 
men then assemble, and send a deputation of wel-_ 
come. A present is generally made by the visitors of 
a-bottle of liquor, and an adequate return is always 

made in fruit, fish, and fowls. Our traveller says he 
wasbetter received by these savages than he had ever 
been by any European, to whom he was a stranger. 

The men of this nation are tall and personable. 
They pay much deference and respect to the aged; 
marry early ; and without being addicted to jealousy, 
are extremely affectionate to their wives. Divorce is 
allowed, but seldom practised ; and a breach of con- 
jugal fidelity on the female side is rare.. The chastity 
observable among savage nations, may, iti some 
measure, be ascribed to the little intercourse that 
subsists between the sexes, and to the nature of their 
modes of life. War, hunting and fishing, are the 
constant occupations of the men ; while the care of the 
cultivation of the fields devolves on the women. Each 
sex has its separate pursuits; and an attention to the 
necessary support of their families, leaves little room 
for vicious indulgences, or criminal attachments. 

In- domes tic life order is well preserved, aud the 

BS 
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reciprocal duties are performed in the most endears 
ing manner. Their courtesy to strangers, and the 
little apprehension they entertain of their enemies, 
give an exalted idea of their generosity and. courage. 
In the course of different wars, the French, as well as 
the Spaniards, have experienced their valour in the 
field. 

In their extensive peregrinations, during the hunt- 
ing season, they eucounter perils and hardships which 
appear almost incredible to an effeminate European, 
Neither the impetuous currents of their rivers, nor 
the savage asperity of a wild and uncultivated soil, 
can damp their ardour in the chase. 

M. de Pagés says that the Mississippi, up which they 

_‘were again proceeding, may be properly classed with 
the largest and most beautiful rivers in the universe. 
After ascending eight hundred leagues from its mouth, 
its channel is so little contracted, that it is impossible 
to imagine-a person is near its source. Its water is 
the sweetest and most palatable in the world; and 
its hanks present all possible varieties of picturesque 
scenery, from the most simple to the most sublime, 
The chief rivers which pour their tributary waters. 
into this noble stream, are the Red and Black, the 
Missuri, and the Fair rivers. It communicates with 
various lakes in Canada, and thither it is practicable 
to ascend in a canoe, with little interruption. 

Our author observes, that the force of the stream 
was always great, and in some particular currents, 
they were sometimes plying with all their might for 
half an hour without advancing a couple of yards. 
The toil of rowing, indeed, was very severe; but, to 
the eye of taste, the features of the banks, which 
successively opened, were so beautiful or grand, that 
lassitude was less felt. 

In their slow, but persevering ascent against the 
current, they passed, from time to time, the houses 
and dairies of the English, as well as the French fa- 
miilies, who had relinquished the strife and bustle of 
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the world, for the peaceful retirement of the woods, 
_ This propensity is more natural to man than is gene- 
rally allowed. Many are the instances of persons 
who have voluntarily withdrawn from the restraints 
of civilized life, and embraced with freedom the ha- 
bits and pursuits of the Indian ; but seldom is it, that 
' a savage has become so attached to our customs and 
‘manners, 2s not to sigh for his original independence 
and exemption from a artificial wants, 

At the distance of eighty leagues from the entrance 
of the Mississippi, they arrived at the confluence of the 
Red River, up which they sailed, and bid adieu to 
the noble scenery which had so long charmed their 

sight. This stream was comparatively Janguid and 
mean; the woods appeared dwarfish, and the soil 
ungenial. 

Having navigated Red River for several days, they 
came toa fall about eight feet high, in the vicinity of 
which are a number of French families, who inter- 
marry with the natives. Here they were obliged to 
unload, and haul their vessel up with much labour. 

Proceeding about two leagues farther, they met w ith 
a similar interruption, and had the same vexatious task 
to repeat. 

After three more days’ sailing, they came to a third 
fall, above which was a large sheet of water, called 
Muddy Lake. As the water was only a few inches 
deep in this space, and the bottom muddy and inter- 
sected by roots and trunks of trees, they found great 
difficulties i surmounting this navigation. Scarcely 
had this been accomplished, before they fell in with a 
current soextremely rapid, that the slightest deviation 
from the direct line of the stream, would have been 
inevitable destruction. 

Having passed this without any accident, they came 
to an accumulation of trees and branches across the 
stream, which forms the principal obstruction to the 
navigation of the Red River. ‘To have opened a pas- 
sage “here, must have been, at best, a very tedious 
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business; and being now within a league of Nachito- 
ches, our traveller determined to proceed by land. 

The woods began to appear frequented, and plant- 
ations of Indian corn and tobacco shewed that some | 
settlement was near. They soon came to a palisadoed 
square, which serves as a fort to the settlement; be- 
yond which stood a number of little wooden houses, 
which, with some others scatteréd over the vicinity, 
constitutes the whole of the French settlement on this 
part of the Red River. , 

Our traveller took up his lodging here with the 
proprietor of the canoe; but was very poorly accome 
modated. The air of this place is contaminated to 
such a degree by the horrid stench arising from the 
urine and excrement of the alligator, that even the 
biscuit had the taste of rotten musk, from this abomi- 
nable effluvia. 

Nachitoches is computed to be one hundred and 
forty leagues from New Orleans. It is of small ex- 
tent, but very populous, and the inhabitants are much 
inured to labour and fatigue. Hunting the bear is 
one of their favourite pursuits; but this is chiefly 
practised in winter, when that animal is particularly 
fat. Having discovered his retreat, which is generally 
in some hollow tree, the hunter darts a firebrand into - 
the hole; and while the bear, frantic with rage and 
terror, makes a spring from his den, he is shot through 
the head or shoulder. , : | 

M. de Pagés, having spent three days at this post, 
_ prepared to set out for the Spanish settlement of Adaés, 
about seven leagues distant, and hired one of the Cre- 
oles for his guide, who had an aspect as dismal, and 
manners a$ brutal, as can well be conceived. 

Their road lay through thick woods, over a very — 
rugged surface. Being much wearied, they halted at 
the hut of a baptised Indian, who kindly received 
them, and granted them the best accommodations for 
rest and refreshment that his humble circumstances 
wouldallow. But bread was not to be had for money; 
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and our traveller, after suftering, to an extreme de- 
gree, the pinchings of real want, determined to pro- 
ceed to the settlement, where he was entertained in 
the house of a subaltern, and fared somewhat better, 
though far from abundantly. 

The post of Adaés consists uf about forty mean huts, 
constructed of stakes driven into the ground. There 
is a kind of fort, called the Presidio ; * and, at a little 
distance, stand a church and a convent of Francis- 
cans. 

Water is extremely scarce, and thie unfortunate 
deficiency, joined to the natural indolence of the peo- 
ple, often reduces them to the last necessity. Their 
chief subsistence is Indian corn, of which they make 
a sort of cake. This, indeed, is the native food of the 
people of New Spain; and when well baked, is far 
from being unpleasant. 

The Indians, in this vicinity, are eminently distin- 
guished for their bravery and hospitality. Under the 
immediate pressure of hunger, they have been known 
to divide their last morsel with the first stranger that 
claimed their protection. But to counterbalance those 
good qualities, they are proud, and addicted to false- 
hood and dishonesty. 

Making free with the property of others, is come 
mon to almost all savage nations, and may arise from 
an impulse to gratify some want or desire, which is 
obeyed before the reason has had time to act. This 
principle, too, may possibly be reinforced by the little 
value they attach to private property; for, it must be 
owned, that they are as ready to give as to take. 

The half-savage Spaniards of this settlement dress 
in the most fantastic manner. ‘They are chiefly a 
kind of irregular cavalry, and have an allowance of a 
-piastre a day; but whether it is owing to the tawdry 

expensiveness of their clothing, or treir idle and 
sluggish dispositions, their pay is barely equal to their 
subsistence. The intervals of public service are em- 
ployed in play, of which they are particularly fond ; 
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in relating their exploits, of a civil, military, or do- 
mestic nature. 

Their horses’ trappings are very clumsy, but well 
adapted for their destination. The stirrups are not 
less than fifty pounds in weight; they are composed 
of four massy iron bars, in form of a cross, which 
confine the limbs in a position reckoned graceful 
among the Spaniards, but which is so painful to a 
novice, that our traveller contracted a swelling in his 
legs, and had almost an entire dislocation of his joints, 
from the use of such ponderous accoutrements. With 
all the extravagance, however, of his appearance, the 
Spaniard is an excellent horseman, and when com- 
pletely equipped and mounted, never failed to remind 
our author of the days of chivalry. 

According to the best information M. de Pagés 
could receive, Mexico was distant no less than five 
hundred and fifty leagues; and the second Spanish 
settlement was nearly half that space, by a road almost 
impassable, and intersected by rivers of great magni 
tude. It seemed that small parties of savages some- 
times undertook and accomplished this perilous jour- 
ney ; but it was deemed highly imprudent to attempt 
it with fewer than ten or twelve persons in company. 

Thus precluded from proceeding, unless he could 
form a kind of caravan, our traveller accidentally heard 
that the governor of the province, who was recalled 
to Mexico, at that time lay ill, about fifty leagues 
distant, at a place called Naquadoch. This gentle- 
man he resolved to join, and to throw himself on his 
protection. Accordingly, he set out, with a civil, 
but roguish, Mexican, for his guide; and travelled 
through an agreeably diversified country, extremely 
woody, but interspersed with beautiful meadows. 
_ The principal animals they saw were roebucks, and a 
meagre race of wolves, or wild dogs. 

M. de Pagés, since his departure from New Or- 
leans, had accustomed himself to sleep in the open 
air; but the nights becoming cold, while ‘the days 
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continued very hot, he caught a fever before he had 
half accomplished his journey, which being attended 
at every accession with a violent giddiness, Providence, 
he says, alone preserved him from tumbling from his 
horse, or dashing against the branches of the trees that 
projected over the path. 

On his arrival at Naquadoch, he soon recovered his 
health, and had the pleasure to meet with a kind re- 
ception from the governor, to whom he addressed 
himself; but provisions being scarce here, he found 
himself under the disagreeable necessity of returning 
to Adaés, in order to procure a supply. 3 

Being unable to engage a guide, or companion, on 
his way back, he set out alone; and often, during his 
journey, says, he had reason to admire the visible 
exercise of the paternal care of the Almighty. He 
now led the life of a savage in its most unpleasant 
sense, and was exposed to dangers of every kind from 
the wild beasts, and from the more dreaded natives. 

One day, when he had alighted from his mule, on 
purpose to refresh himself, he was suddenly accosted 
by two female Indians, who begged for some maize. 
Our traveller shared with them what little he had ; 
and soon after they returned, and by way of testifying 
their gratitude, made hima present of some cakes 
made of wild fruit. He afterwards fell in with the 
men of the same village; and though he felt it im- 
possible to divest himself of apprehension, he was 
agreeably deceived by finding them friendly, and 
ready to assist and direct him. 

Next night he committed himself to sleep, with 
his mule tied to the stump of a tree. About mid- 
night he awoke, and was going to remove his beast to 
a new pasture; but, to his extreme concern, found 
he was gone. In this dilemma, he at last collected 
resolution enough to rush into the woods by moon- 
light; and after half an hour’s search, had the good 
fortune to see his mule grazing on the sloping bank. 
of a rivulet; and after various: fruitless efforts, im 
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which his mind was in a dreadful state of suspense, , 
he at length got hold of the animal. 

'M. de Pagés having accomplished his journey, and 
purchased a ‘stock of provisions for his intended route, 
he again turned his face towards Naquadoch. ~Jn his 
way back, he had a proof of the sagacity of his mule. 
Having arrived on the banks of a little river, which 
was much swollen with rain, he boldly pushed into 
the channel; but before he got half way over, his 
mule refused to obey, and at Jast became furious. 
Giving way to the obstinacy so natura! to this animal, 
he suffered himself to be carried back to the bank ; 
and reflecting that he might possibly have mistaken 
the proper passage, he laid the bridle on the mule’s 
neck, and giving him the spur, left him to pursue his 
own course. ‘The beast instantly quitted the track, 
and taking a new direction, passed the river with ease 
and safety; whereas, had he submitted to be forced, 
itis not unlikely but both might have lost their lives. 

Soon after, our traveller alighted to take some re- 
freshment, and had left his mule tied to a tree, fora 
few minutes; when returning to him, he found the. 
animal rearing and foaming, and beset with such a 
swarm of bees as darkened the very air. With diffi. 
culty he rescued him from the attacks of those deter- 
mined little creatures; and finding that bathing in 
the river did pot allay the pain which his beast felt 
from the stings of the bees, he pushed him on ata 
brisk pace, and brought on a perspiration, which had 
the desired effect. 

On M. de Pagés’ arrival at Naquadoch, he found 
the governor was preparing for his journey, and in 
order to be ready himself, he purchased a couple of 
mules. 

Here our author relates an anecdote which displays . 
the generosity of savages in the most striking light. 
A poor man wishing to visit the settlement of San 
Antonio, applied to their party, praying maintenance 
and protection. His petition. was rejected as unrea- 
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sonable by the majority, and an individual could not 
pretend to render the service required. But the 
neighbouring savages hearing of the poor man’s dis- 
tress, not only found him a horse and provisions for 
the journey, but conducted him to the confines of the 
settlement. Such are the virtues of people we defame 
by calling savages, and which Europeans may blush 
for falling so infinitely short of. Their passions, it 
must be confessed, are wild and irregular, and not 
always under the guidance of reason; but no sooner 
do the first sallies of the mind subside, than com- 
passion, generosity, friendship, and gratitude resume 
their place, and more than compensate for those 
excesses into which a momentary fervour of blood 
has sometimes precipitated them. 

Being on the point of commencing a long journey, 
where novelty might be expected in every scene, our 
traveller was so much pleased with the idea, that it 
banished from his thoughts the ills with which it was 
probable their path might be strewed. 3 
_ They set out on the 2d of November in the retinue 

-of the governor, being in ail fifteen persons, with 
many mules and horses. ‘Two days after their de~ 
parture, they had the misfortune to be detained in a 
meadow on the borders of a Jarge rivulet, by a heavy 
fall of rain, which rendered the soil so spongy, that 
the cattle sunk in to their bellies. After the roads 
ig dry enough for them to advance, they soon 
came up to several savage villages, called Tegas de 
San Pedro. Here the Indians cultivate large quanti- 
ties of maize, and seem to prefer agriculture to the 
more uncertain produce of the chase. Blessed with | 
the advantages of a warm climate and a grateful soil, 
they receive from the unsolicited bounty of nature a 
great proportion of their subsistence, and hence they 
have less necessity for animal food. 

Next day, a party of those Indians on horseback, 
joined the caravan out of respect to the governor, and 
seemed eager to display their skill in equitation, and 
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the fleetness and agility of their horses, Our traveller 
observes, that the Herculean size of the savage, his 
gun leaning over the lett arm, his plaid, or blanket, 
floating carelessly across his naked shoulders, and 
streaming in the wind, formed an appeatance wis 
rivalled by the finest equestrian statues of antiquity. 
In eight days more they arrived at Trinity river, 
which, though of considerable breadth, was forded 
without difficulty. However, many of the rivulets 
of far inferior magnitude, considerably impeded 
their progress, and put them to much fatigue and 
hardship. ‘ 

The features of a savage country are almost every 
where the same. Extensive forests, fine savannas, 
hills, rivers, and vales, alternately presented them- 
selves. But liberty and independence dwell here ; 
and the lover of nature will eye such'scenes, however 
wild, with a complacent regard. _ 

In the province of Tegus, particularly on the 
banks of its rivers, grow noble forests of oaks and 
cypresses, which, singly viewed, have often a very 
picturesque appearance. Roebucks were seen in 
flocks ; and unawed by man, every animal seemed 
to consider itself as the denizen and the master of the 
soil : even the birds which are naturally timid, perch- 
ed on the backs of the mules. | aise 

In their intervals of repose, they amused thems 
selves in hunting the roebuck and wild. turkies; 
and, in the course of their march, shot several 
bears, whose flesh they found good and _ palatable. 
In the woods they found chesnuts, and saw man 
plants of the vine in its natural-and uncultivated state, 

Many traces of horned cattle were observed 
These were originally tame; but having. long 
since fled from the controul of: man, roam in large 
herds over all the plains. Hunting the wild bull is 
one of the favourite diversions of this country,. and, 
occasionally, the cavalry attached to the caravan pur- 
sued it, when it fell in. their way. ee Wie tay 
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M. de Pagés says, that though he preferred animal 
food to Indian corn, his stomach was so relaxed by a 
new mode of life that it could not digest either. Had 
he used them together, it might have been more 
salutary ; but as the success of hunting was precari- 
ous, they lived on flesh when they could proeure it, 
and saved the corn for emergencies. 

Having crossed’ the Red River, they came into 
a country well supplied with game of different kinds. 
This track consists of extensive plains, intersected by 
streams of various magnitude, the banks of which are 
sprinkled with tufts “of wood, and many aromatic 
plants unknown in Europe. 

Having reached the river Guadaloupe, they: were. 
obliged to pass it on rafts; and in four days moré 
they saw plantations of Indian corn, and various fruits. 
Here they were shewn a root resembling a turnip, a 
small slice of which has a purgative effect. On the 
last day of November, they arrived in safety at the 
settlement of San Antonio, having travelled two hun- 
dred and fifty leagues. 

While our author remained at this post, the In- 
dians, incensed against the governor, on account of 
some restraints he had imposed on their traffic with 
the French, made an irtuption, and carried off 
four hundred horses, The alarm being given, the 
garrisdii mounting made.a pursuit of one hundred 
leagués, without being able to come up with the 
enemy. But as they were returning the vigil- 
ant savages fell upon them, and after a sharp con- 
_ test, the Spaniards were worsted, with considerable 
loss. 

Fort San Antonio stands on a plain on the banks of 
a smiall river. The different avenues leading to the 
settlement are defended by large palisadoes, while 
the houses are built in such a manner as to serve the 
purpose of walls, But the strength of the place is 
very inconsiderable, either from art or numbers. 
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The settlement, however, is very pleasant, and 
commands an agreeable prospect. The houses 
amount to nearly. two hundred, great part of which 
are built of stone. ‘The roofs have a kind of earthen 
terrace, which, in a country where rain seldom falls, 
seems to be pretty durable. 

In San Antonio, a Spanish colony from the Canaries 
is settled. Their principal employment is to rear 
horses, mules, cows, and sheep. The cattle com- 
monly roam in the woods; and only once in two 
months are collected together, when they are subject- 
ed to hunger and confinement to render them tame. 
‘Such of the inhabitants as are at pains to prevent 
their herds from running wild, possess sometimes five 
or six thousand head of cattle. 

These people are excellent horsemen and dexterou$ 
hunters. The keen eye which the habit of close and 
minute attention bas bestowed on them, is truly sur- 
prising. Discovering, perhaps, in the morning, that 
one of their cattle has strayed in the night, they ex- 
amine the inclined position of the grass, and trace it 
sometimes. to the distance of fifteen or twenty leagues, 
before they give over the pursuit. 

In their war with the Indians, this extreme nicety 
of sight is still of greater consequence; but as each © 
party is on its puard againt the surprises of the other, | 
and both have the same motives to conceal the direc- 
tion of theif march or flight, it is usual to set fire to 
the sward as they retreat, and to leave a wilderness in 
their rear. 

In the neighbourhood of this settlement are four 
missions, consisting of a couple of Franciscans each, 
In the houses of those missionaries, several Indian 
converts are maintained, with their wives and families, 
and the profits of their labours are applied to the 
emolument of the mission. 

The rules of those missions are nearly similar with 
such as are established by the Jesuits in Paraguay; . 
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but the disciples of St. Ignatius are much more liberal 
and conciliating to their savage proselytes than the fol- 
lowers of St. Francis are to theirs. 

The Spaniards practise great cruelties on the simple 
Indians. As soon as a savage has been caucht, he is 
bound hand and foot, and cathicd to the residence of 
the missionary, where threats, persuasion, fasting, 
gentleness, and, last of all, marriage are used to tame 
and civilize the manners of the prisoner; who, after 
being instructed in some essential points of religion, is 
admitted to the rites of baptism. 

M. de Pagés lodged here in the family ofan Indian, 
who had been the companion of his journey from Adaés, 
and for whom, on account of his many excellent quali- 
ties, he contracted asincere friendship. By conforming 
‘to the plain and simple manners of the natives, he | 
ingratiated himself with them, and they seemed to 
please themiselves with the idea, that he intended to 
settle in the country. They tried to encourage him 
to form connections with them ; and had he been dis- 
posed to have gained the affections of their dangh- 
ters, no man, he says, could have had fairer opportu- 
nities, as they all ate and slept in the same apartment. 
But, however much he admired their pure and 
gentle manners, and the beauty of their country, the 
strong partialities for his native soil were not to be 
subdued. 

With a view to the continuation of his journey, M. 
de Pagés purchased a horse, three mules, and a con- 
siderable quantity of provisions, In order to pay his 
debts, and at the same time save what money he car- 
ried with him, he parted with some of his linen, an 
article highly valued here. His stock, however, had 

been lessened by the dishonesty of a Creole; yet so 

strongly are the native Indians impressed with a sense 

of moral rectitude, that a friend of the offender gave 

him a bill of exchange on Mexico, as a compensation 

for the theft. He observes that the malice of man is 

in direct proportion to his birth and consequence 1a 
| c 3 
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the world, and that innocent and ingenious manners 
diminish progressively from the native of the woods 
to the villager, Indian, Creole, and Spaniard, the last 
of whom is the least amiable of the whole. In all 
his peregrinations, he says that he preferred living 
with the Indians to the #@paniards; and that he had 
reason to be satisfied with his predilection, as he 
never received injury or injustice from those simple 
people. | | ; 

On the 17th of December they set out from San 
Antonio, and their military guard having quitted them 
it was now necessary to be more vigilant, particularly 
as they were apprized that a party of warlike 
Indians infested the road. @ 

In their progress they met with many obstacles 
from the rivers and the badness of the roads; and. 
after a journey of ten days they arrived at the village 
of Rheda, situated on the river Rio Grande, which, 
next to the Mississippi, is the most considerable river 
in those regions. ‘This they passed in a ferry-boat, 
and now the country began to improve, and to be 
more populous. The tops of high mountains were 
seen at a distance, and as nothing of this kind had ap- 
peared before, they gave a degree of novelty to the | 
picture. | 
_ Having passed the rapid currents of Salt River, the 
company was attacked by a violent flux, originating 
from the mineral waters they had drank, in this 
track, which had such a potent effect, that even the 
animals were tormented with the same disorder. 
Here are several hot springs, remarkably salt and bit~ 
ter to the taste; yet such was the water they were 
obliged to use, 

The low grounds abound in the mesquitte or prick~ 
ly currant, while the heights are covered with thorny 
shrubs, of which there are various species, diversified 
in the shape and size of their prickles, 

At some distance on their left. appeared the mines 
of Sierra and Luigana, surrounded by a erewd of 
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hamlets. On the west they saw the Table of Caldera,. 
a mountain of a conical figure, so steep as to be inac- 
cesstble even to the goat, except by one difficult path. 
The top, however, stretches into a fruitful plain, well 
supphed with water, and plentifully stocked with 
cattle, which are coufined within the bounds of this 
singular inelosure, by a house built across the upper 
end of the path. | 

On the 20th of January, 1768, they arrived at Sar- 
tijle, one hundred and sixty leagues distant from San 
Antonio. This is a pretty large and populous town, 
occupied both by Indians and Spaniards. The 
churches and squares are not imelegant, and the 
streets are broad and clean. : 

A number of merchants have fixed their residence 
here, because it is the chief mart for Indian produc- 
tions. The Spaniards, under an affectation of gene- 
rosity, are both illiberal and selfish ; in short, they 
have all the pride and stateliness of Castile, without 
the noble and generous qualities of the genuine 
Spaniard. 

Here, for the first time in his travels, our author 
met with excellent wheaten bread. ‘The gardens too 
produce many of the European fruits and vegetables ; 
and the climate seems to be one of the most delight- 
ful in the world. | 

M. de Pagés assisted at the feast of Candlemas, 
which is celebrated at Sartille, with much solem- 
nity; but a description of the fopperies of superstition, 
which we have so often had oceasion to repeat, may 
on this occasion be dispensed with. This festival 
lasted three days, during which the good Catholics, 
it appears, made themselves as ridiculous as possible ; 
for gallantry constituted a principal part of their per- 
formances. é 

Here M de Pagés bid an adieu for ever to his faithful - 
Indian friend of San Antonio, ‘The unwearied zeal 
and utiachment of this man seems to have made an 
in¢clible impression en our author's mind. He hired 
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another servant in his place, but was not fortunate 
enough to find him possessed of the same good 
qualities. 

On the 10th of February, they continued their 
journey; and as they were now entering on a country 
liberally supplied with all the necessaries of life, they 
were relieved from the burden of carrying their pro- 
visions, a3 : 

Having reached the mine of Charcas, in the vic sity 
of which stands a neat little town, the governor fell 
ill; and our traveller with reluctance, which was 
mutual, took his leave, as he had still two hundred 
and fifty learues to travel before the end of March. 

When they arrived at Venau, an Indian village, 
they saw the heads of twelve persons stuck upon 
poles, who had been executed by the Spaniards on 
account of a Jate insurrection, and their houses rased 
to the ground; while their relations were sent into 
exile, re 

Banishment is much in use among the Spaniards ; 
and it seems to originate from a wise policy of sepa- 
rating the innocent from the guilty, and of producing, 
if any thing can,a reformation in the conductand prin- 
ciples of the latter. Our author makes various re- 
marks on the good effects of exile; but as they are 
sufficiently obvious, when the punishment is just, we 
need not enlarge on this head. _ ue 2 

The Spaniard whom M. de Pagés hired at Sartille, 
being a man of a suspicious character, he was obliged 
to use several precautions to prevent his treachery. 
While he travelled in company with the governor he 
was safe ; but now he had more danger to apprehend | 
from various causes. However, the state of the 
country to which he was advanced was totally differ- - 
ent, and he could easily find a house of accommoda- . 
tion to lodge at every night. 

On the 2d day of his journey he arrived at the cele- 
brated Mines of Potosi, near which is a handsome 
well-built town of the same name, sutrounded by 
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beautiful gardens, ‘The streets are well Jaid out; the 
airs buildings magnificent, and the people opulent. 

ut the Indians seemed grievously oppressed through- 
eut the whole province; and seem reluctantly to 
bear their yoke. 

The surrounding country is full of mineral riches, 
and still there is a great deal of real, though conceal- 
ed poverty : for the facility with which money is ae- 
quired, induces habits of dissipation which lead to 
distress. Base 

After spending two days at Potosi, he resumed his 
journey, and passed through a pleasant country, most 
agreeably varied, and well cultivated. The Indians, 
at whose houses he always took up his quarters, were 
simple and hospitable in their manners; and health, 
cheerfulness, ease, and innocence were their lot. A 
few of them conformed to the Spanish fashions ; but 
the greatest part adhered to the taste and modes of 
their ancestors. ; 

The ordinary dress of the men is of goat-skin, and 

consists of breeches, and a kind of skirt descending 
to the girdle, ‘Fhe women wear a piece of cloth tied 
» yound the waist, which falls down to the middle of 
the Jeg, and ashort cloak over the neck and shoulders. 
Their hair is formed into tresses, and fancifully dis- 
posed on the back part of the head. . 
_ In four days M. de Pagés arrived at San Miguel el 
Grande, situated on the declivity of a hill, and the 
most elegant and rich city he had hitherto seen in 
those regions. The houses, streets, and gardens, 
aanounce to the eye the opulence and consequence 
of the inhabitants. 

Thence he proceeded to a pretty populous town, 
named San Juan de! Rio, seated near a-beautiful 
river, on, whose banks are public waiks delightfully 
shaded with several rows of trees. 

Soon after leaving this place, our traveller ascended 
mountains of considerable elevation; and for three 
days saw nothing but large commodious villages, 
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that intimated his approach to the capital, which he 
descried from the heights on the 28th of February, 
and the same day had the pleasure to enter 
Mexico. 

It is well known that this superb city stands in the 
centre of an extensive lake, connected with the 
main land by causeways, raised to a great height 
above the level of the water. The causeway by 
which our traveller entered the capital, was at least 
one hundred feet broad and three miles long. It 
rests on a series of arches, kept in excellent repair, 
which give a free passage to the brmy waters of the. 
jake. The city of Mexico is about six leagues in cir- 
cumference, and is defended only by barriers in the 
form of turnpike gates. 

The ntreets in ceneral are broad, run in. straight 
lines, and are adorned with elegant houses, three or 
four stories high. ‘Uhe public buildings are most 
magnificent ; and the walks, squates, ‘and gardens 
are “delightful. : 

Some of the fine arts, pst y painting and 
sculpture, are cultivated by the Indians with no smail 
success. But of all the trades carried on here, the © 
mystery of the goldsmith is held in the highest repute, 
and most encouraged ; though their performances in 
this way .are more solid than elegant. Silver is so 
very common, that the sumptuous Mexicans plate 
their carriage wheels and shoe their horses with 
“It. 

The luxurious ostentation of the erandees, the mag- 
nificence of their houses, the splendour of their fur- 
niture, and the number of their domestics, conspire 
to impress the traveller with the highest ideas of 
Mexican wealth. But in proportion as one class is 
rich, the other classes are poor and wretched ; more, 
however, from debauchery and extravagance, than any 
political or local inconvenience. 

During our author’s residence here, the inguisitors, 
aw hose discipline is exercised with great severity, 
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ardered several persons to be whipt through the 
streets, and among the rest a couple of unhappy 
women, the victims of an absurd and cruel super-= 
stition ; as, the only crime alleged against them, was 
creating ulcers and sores on the bodies of their ene- 
mies, by mearis of imeantations. 

All punishments, inflicted by this ghostly tribunal, 
are regarded as services peculiarly acceptable to the 
Supreme, and therefore they are held in the highest 
veneration. It is a maxim avowed, that a person in 
error, is to be chastised with stripes, while they for- 
get that Christian charity would inculcate a wish to 
reclaim by persuasion and advice. 

Though the atmosphere was rather moist and cold, 
our author thinks the situation of Mexico is not in- 
salubrious, as the air, from its elevation among the 
smountains, never loses its elasticity. , 

After staying here three weeks, in expectation of 
some baggage coming up, and finding that it was de- 
layed by the illness of a person to whose care it was 
intrusted, M. de Pagés resolved rather to proceed 
_ without it, than lose the chance of the galleon’s sail- 

ing from Acapulco. Accordingly he set out on the 
28th of March, with no other companion than two 
mules, His impatience to get to the end of his jour- 
ney was'so great, that he overlooked losses and in- 
eonveniences.- In his road, which though direct, was 
not uniformly pleasant, he met an Indian under a load 
,of fruits, which he was carrying to Mexico, while his 
-ass was walking before him at its ease. This kind 
master had exonerated his servant from a load which 
‘seemed to oppress it; and thus gave an instance of 
humanity which it is pleasing to record. | 

‘Having engaged a negro guide by the way, this 
-erafty Agrican soon gave him a specimen of his dis- 

honesty, by.endeavouring to ride off with one of his 
-mules. /He;made a lame apology, and wished to 
ascribe the appearances, which were so much against 
im, to.accident,; but our traveller put himself on his 
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guard against his fature machinations; and being ar- 
rived within twenty leagues of Acapulco, he deter- 
mined to reach that place before he rested. : 

Before he had proceeded half this distance, his 
guide became so tired, that he was obliged to leave 
him on the road, and travel alone; for having learnt 
that the last dispatches from the viceroy of "Mexico 
had passed two days before, and considering that the 
loss of a single hour might be fatal to his views, he 
pushed on with the utmost celerity. 

Early in the morning he reached the top of a very 
high mountain ; and soon after, having gained a sight 
of | the wide ocean and the ship still at ‘anchor, he tell 
on his knees, and returned thanks to the Divine. 
Being for having supported him hitherto, and for the 
prospect before his eyes. 

Acapulco isa miserable little place, though dignified 
with the name of a eity; and being surrounded with 
volcanic mountains, its atmosphere i is constantly thick 
and unwholesome. The harbour, however, is safe, 
beautiful, and extensive ; and being the ordinary port 

for the Manilla galleon, it derives an importance from 
this circumstance, which has rendered it famous over 
all the world. 

During the time that our traveller sojourned here, © 

‘they had three slight shocks of an earthquake. At 
first he perceived the ground to tremble under him, 
and heard a noise like the rattling of a carriage overa 
tough payement. Being then half asleep, he did not 
immediately guess the cause ; but he was soon com- 
pletely awakened by the screams of women and chil- 
dren, who ran about the streets pouring forth their 
prayers, and exclaiming in one voice, Ave Maria! 
Ave Maria Santissima! . 

‘The cause of the alarm was no longer doubtful ; 

and he distinctly heard the noise in the direction of 
the mountains, which was always succeeded by a 

shock, that appeared nothing more than the ssl: oa 
of its vibrations, 
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The galleon nearly ready to sail, M. de Pagés went 
on board, and found no fewer than one hundred pas- 
sengers, forty of whom were monks. The vessel 
carried three millions of piastres, part of which was 
destined to purchase a new investment, and part to 
defray the expences of government in the Philippine 
Islands. 
On the 2d of April 1768, they set sail on their 
passage to Manilla. ‘The ship was only of five hun- 
dred tons burden, and was so crowded as to present 
an idea of horrid confusion. Each common sailor 
was allowed a couple of servants; consequently the 
comestics were much more numerous than their 
masters; and being all without order and discipline, 
’ gave occasion to terrible uproar. 

_ Having reached the thirteenth degree of latitude, 
they stood to the south-west with a faint breeze. 
During the night they had frequent lightning, accom- 
panied with loud claps of thunder. Soon after, the 
wind freshening, the sky became clear, and the rate 

of their sailing was accelerated, with the finest 
weather and the most béautiful sea that could be con- 
ceived, 

Nothing particular. occurred during their voyage 
for many days. On the gth of June they discoy ered 
the high mountains of Guam, one of the Marian Isles, 
and came to an anchor the following day off that 
island, opposite a small fort. This fort is three 
leagues from the principal town, which is of some 
extent, and the ordinary residence of the governor. 

It had been usual to send a vessel from Manilla to 
this island once in two or three years ; but, owing to 
some accident, it was now eight since the inhabitants 
had seen a stranger on shore. 

The natives of Guam are tall and well pace, and 
the expression of their face indicates an open and 
generous character. Here our author first observed 

the custom of chewing betel, which is the leaf of a 
shfub of the same naine. The coarse and sensual 
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among them mix it up with tobacco, opium, and 
other drugs; but in the mouth of an Indian, this 
composition exhales a very grateful odour, which he 
has much satisfaction in imparting to his companion ; 
and when a young female favours her admirer with a 
portion of her masticated betel, it is received as a 
pledge of peculiar complacency and affection. 

M. de Pagés could never reconcile himself to the 
use of this plant, though it was his study, as far as 
possible, to copy the modes of the natives in every 
country he visited, Its extreme heat and pungency, 
and the flow of saliva it occasioned, prevented it from — 
ever giving him the least relish. os | 

The soil here is extremely fertile, producing rice, 
Indian corn, and fruits in abundance, particularly that 
valuable plant, the rima, or bread-fruit-tree. The 
face of the country is most agreeably diversified, and 
presents many captivating landscapes. | | 
‘ Having taken in fresh water and provisions, they 
put to sea again on the 15th of June. Hitherto their 
_ passage had been extremely favourable, and they were 
now only one hundred leagues from the Philippine 
Islands; but here the sky became suddenly overcast, 
and the weather rough and tempestuous. The winds 
and squalls gradually increased till the 8th of July, 
when a perfect hurricane came on, which blew with 
the utmost fury for seven days, during which they lost 
part of their rudder, and suffered other considerable 
damage. Our author never before saw the elements 
convulsed in so sublime and awful a manner. 

On the 17th the storm abated, when they found 
they had been carried greatly to the northward of 
their course, as it was a month since they had been 
able to take an observation. After a dead calm, and 
another sterm of five days’ duration, at last they came 
in view _ ae Spiritu Santo; and having still a very 
dangerous passage of one hundred leagues to Manilla, 
it was determined to winter on the isle of Samar, 
where they anchored in the spacious road of Palapa, 
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formed by three small islands, on the Ist of Au- 
gust. 
” Reduced to a short allowance of five ounces of bis- 
cuit and a small portion of rain-water, during the late 
stormy weather, the first refreshments they received, 
they might literally be said to devour rather than to 
eat. The galleon was soon surrounded with number- 
less canoes, mixed with little vessels, named Cham- 
pans, which brought plentiful supplies of provisions 
from Samar. 

M. de Pagés now began to think of proceeding, by 
the most expeditious means in his power, to Manilla. 
On enquiry he found, that the western point of Samar 
is separated from the east coast of Luconia, only by a 
strait five leagues over, and he had some thoughts of 
travelling by land; but among the canoes, finding 
one belonging to the natives of a little island in the 
vicinity of this strait, he availed himself of their con- 
tinuity to Luconia, and obtained leave to embark in 
their little vessel, | 
No sooner, however, had he put off from the 
galleon, than he began to reflect on his situation, and 
was extremely at a loss whether he had most reason 
to admire or to dread the rude industry of his com- 
panions, 
_ Having reached the open sea, they were overtaken 
by a storm, and were soon deluged with rain, which 
obliged them to bale with all their might; however, 
they had the good fortune soon to reach a haven, 
where they were joined by many other canoes, that 
had taken shelter from the weather. 

To amuse themselves, these Indians prepared to 
exhibit asham fight, in which they evaded or repelled 
the blows of the assailant, and displayed a thousand 
strange contortions behind their shields. The retreat 
as well as the assault was accompanied by leaps and 
screams of a most extravagant and barbarous nature. 
The noise and tumult of the storm seemed to inspire 
them with an ecstacy of joy; but it had not the same 
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effect on our traveller’s breast. During this ins, he 
sat under the shelter of a rock, and contemplated the 
appearance and behaviour of his savage companions 
with such wonder, that he almost fell into a reverie; 
from which he was awaked by the reflection, that all 
he had yet seen might only be the prelude to a hu- 
man sacrifice, and that sacrifice himself. 

Hitherto the Indians had taken no notice of him; 
but, by and bye, being joined by others, after sur- 
veying him from head to foot, they presented him 
with a dish of rice, which, though considerably agi- 
_tated, he received with every expression of grati- 
tude. 

The storm abating, they again embarked, and 
coasting along, they soon came in sight of a village 
named Lawan, in which are a church and a convent, 
protected by a little fort. The huts of the Indians 
were scattered over a neighbouring wood, which, _ 
from the extreme luxuriance of the soil, was become 
thick and difficult of access. 

At landing, M. de Pagés went to pay his respects 
to the parish priest, who received him with some 
civility, and entertained him with the eggs of a bird 
named tabon, which are as large as those of a goose. 

Departing from Lawan at sun-set, in order to enjoy 
the cool of the evening, they directed their course to 
Catarman; and, before the dawn, had advanced 
twelve leagues. Our traveller was far from being at 
éase ; the savages were evidently conversing about 
him, and some of them pressed on him with a rude 
familiarity, as if they had a design on his pocket; at 
least, in the present feverish state of his mind, he was 
tempted to draw the most unfavourable conclusions. 
Persevering, however, in his purpose, to proceed in 
the only vessel which goes from Manilla to Canton, 
during the season; he was prepared to meet every 
species of danger, with patient fortitude. - 

Arriving safely at Catarman, though it appears they 
had a narrow escape in the night from some pirates, 
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our author was lodged in the house of a Jesuit, whom 
he found busily employed in giving audience to his 
people, and composing their differences. _ His recep- 
tion was not the most cordial, but it probably was nct 
the less sincere; and after some refreshment, he was 
shewn into a room, where he might repose on the 
sofa, while a domestic locked the door behind him. 
Soon after he heard several contending voices, parti- 
cularly that of his landlord the Jesuit, who having 
made a harangue, obliged certain persons to make an 
apology to others. The ceremony ended in a'severe 
castigation, the report of which was sufficiently audi- 
ble. The idea of the inquisition presented itself to 
our traveller’s mind, and he was nota little confound- 
ed; but, at supper, he had an opportunity of being 
satisfied, that the discipline the Jesuit inflicted on his 
flock, merely regarded their temporal concerns, 

Our traveller was now fourteen leagues from Pa- 
Japa, and still eight or ten from Luconia, to whith 
island he anxiously wished to proceed directly ; but 
the straits of San Bernardino, which he must of ne- 
cessity pass, were so infested with Mahometan and 
Indian corsairs, that no person would undertake to be 
his conductor. . He therefore dismissed the Indians, 
who had brought him to this place; and, from the 
accounts he received of them, had reason to be thank- 
ful that he escaped out of their hands. Had M. de 
Pagés found it possible to pass San Bernardino with~ 
out danger, still he had a journey of one hundred and 
fifty leagues to perform before he could reach the city 
of Manilla; and, at this season of the year, not even 
the natives, he understood, would have attempted such 
an expedition. 

Frustrated in his hopes of reaching Canton in the 
course of the season, nothing remained for him but 
to measure back his way to the galleon at Palapa. 

When he arrived at Samar, he found that all the 
passengers had left the vessel, and taken up their re+ 
sidence in the town, which consist¢d of about one 
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hundred houses. Here he had the good fortune to 
engage tolerable accommodations, and was enabled to 
pass his time in a manner very agreeable to his taste. 

Palapa is situated on the river of the same name, at 
the distance of two leagues from the sea. The houses 
of the natives are generally constructed of bamboo, 
and thatched with the leaves of the nipe, as it is 
called, a kind of shrub. The body of the building is 
raised some height above the ground, and rests on a 
floor of split bamboos. 

The natives, especially those who reside on the 
sea-coast, were formerly Mahometans ; but the mis- 
sionary Jesuits have converted them to the religion 
and allegiance of Spain; and exercise a tyrannical 
power over them. For the most trivial offences, per- 
sons of both sexes, and all ages, are subjected to the 
discipline of the whip; to which the degraded native 
submits with such patience, that he even thanks the 
ghostly father for the benefit his soul has received 
from the effects of a bastinado, which he is taught to 
believe was inflicted for its good. 

The Jesuit, by means of "eon easton: has access to 
the most secret thoughts of the Indian, who, in the 
simplicity of his heart, pours out not only his offen- 
ces, but whatever is the object of his hopes or fears 
in the ear of his pastor. ‘Threats, flattery, presents, 
and punishments, are alternately held out to reclaim 
the savage; and, at last, the priest gains an entire as- 
cendancy over him, and he commits both his tempo- 
ral and eternal concerns to the guidance of his spiri- 
tual director. 

The maxims, indeed, by which the Jesuits conduct 
themselves here, much resemble those of their breth- 
ren in Paraguay, except that they do not monopolize 
the product of the people’s industry for their own 
enolument. Bunt notwithstanding the unbounded at- 
tachment which the Indians have for their pastors, 
and the’ facility with which this might have been 
turned to their pieiee x M. de Paces savs he saw 
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the Jesuits meet the edict for the abolition of their or- 
der, with the deference due to civil authority ; but at 
the same time with the firmness and fortitude of a 
manly and constant mind. — 

Samar is blessed with such a fertile soil, that it re- 
wards the industry of the husbandman at least forty 
fold. Besides other grain, it produces a considerable 
quantity of rice, —The common food, however, of the 
natives is potatoes, yams, and a root named gaby. 
Agreeably to the example of the Indians, our travel- 
ler lived entirely on roots, whose saccharine taste is 
more pleasant, and their qualities more nutritious, 
than the uniform use of insipid boiled rice. At first, 
this kind of food seemed heavy and flatulent; but 
soon became familtar to the stomach. He had, like- 
wise, plenty of pork for his consumption, and some- 
times eggs; besides, a variety of delicious fruits, 
among which the cocoa-nut bore distinguished pre- 
eminence; 2." <4 : 

Sugar-canes, cabbages, garlic, onions, melons, o- 
ranges, lemons, and other vegetables, little known in 
Europe, are cultivated on this island. It abounds also 
in figs, of thirteen or fourteen different species. But 
the chief attention of the natives is paid, and with 
justite, to the culture of the cocoa tree. 

Nor has nature been less liberal to Samar in the 
yariety and excellence of its game. The woods swarm 
with birds of almost every description. Domestic 
fowls are very numerous, and little diiferent from 
ours. Roebucks, buffaloes, and other quadrupeds, 
range the forests, and afford both sport.and food to the 
dexterous hunter. 

Mankind are fed, clothed, and lodged here, with 
little toil either of body or mind. This easiness of 
condition renders them open and affable, gay, lively, 
and flippant. . 
» The Indian has little propensity to labour, but he 
cannot be aetused of avoiding it when occasion re- 
guires. Yanity and lying are the only immoralitice 
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M. de Pagés could discover among them: pe ap- 
peared to be warm in their attachments, and to pos- 
sess a sensibility of mind peculiarly nice and deli- 
cate, . 

Many of them discover a natural taste ae music, 
and a genius for the mechanic arts; and, perhaps, 
nothing is wanting but educaticn, io reaen them 
eminent in the elegant or useful arts. 

The common salute between the sexes, and of af- 
fection among relations, is here preceded by a gentle 
aspiration of incense on that part of the face to which 
the lips are meant to be applied. | 

Large trowsers, which descend below the calf of — 
the leg, a shirt falling over them to the middle of the 
thigh, and a handkerchief twisted round the head, in 
the manner of a turban, constitute their ordinary 
dress. On occasions of ceremony, they appear in a _ 
round hat, anda bany an, or bed-gown, consisting of 
silk or cotton. 

The women wear an apron, which, after passing 
several times round the waist, falls down to the toe ; 
and some of them haye a petticoat, so very thin and 
transparent, that modesty obliges them to tuck up a 
cornet of it in their girdle, by which one leg ist ex- 
posed.. Their shift is shorter than that of the men ; 
but their head-dress is not very different, except that : 
they rol] their hair high on the crown. | 

M. de Pagés says, he scarcely ever saw an ugly or 
il]-favoured + woman on these islands.. Their features 
are small, and not always very regular; but they have 
beautiful eyes, and their faces are uncommonly ex 
pressive and interesting, One of the most beautiful 
objects, i in his opinion, that can meet.the eye of a 
painter, is a fine young Indian female on her way to 
fetch water from the well, The large leaf hat, the 
delicate drapery of her transparent petticoat, and a 
light bamboo pitcher in each hand, give a surprising 
grace and dignity to her person. 

Here our trayeller was often at a loss to determing 
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_which had most claim to his admiration, the beauty of 
the country, or the innocent’ manners of the inhabi- 
tants. Having travelled half round the globe, he had 
lost many local and illiberal partialities; and was be- 
come sensible how little the narrow prejudices of edu- 
cation accord with the sentiments of an open and can- 
did mind. Hence, if he envied the Bissayan his 
country, he was still more desirous of hts society, of 
that sincerity which was visible in his whole conduct, 
and of that serenity of mind so little known in more 
refined regions. He surveyed with satisfaction the 
smallest of nature’s works, which the levity of a re-- 
fined imagination has, in no instance, taught the Bis- 
sayan either to impair or destroy. His heart was en- 
chanted with their simple forms of religious adora- 
tion, and his soul was elevated to that gracious Being, 
who had led him by the hand through all-his wane 
derings. | 
_ Our author makes a retrnark, which coincides with 
the general observations of yoyagers and travellers, 
that the inhabitants -of all the islands in the oriental 
seas, however widely dispersed, have a greater affinity 
with each other than with the people of the conti- 
nent, in their manners, customs, language, and fea- 
- tures, Hence it is reasonable to infer, that their in- 
tercourse with the Asiatics is comparatively of a re- 
cent date; and that their first emigration from the 
old world must have happened at a very remote pe- 
riod. iy 
Though they had been favoured with many inter- 
vals of fine weather, the wind was not propitious for 
their sailing, till the end of September. On the 7th 
of October, having got every thing on board, they 
steered for Manilla. In passing the straits of San 
Bernardino, they found a most rapid current, attend- 
ed'with whirlpools; but the direction of the stream 
being generally in their favour, and the wind increas- 
ing, they made a pretty rapid progress. 
Haying passed Marindonque, they descried an Eu. 
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ropean vessel, and not being able to ascertain to, 
what country she belonged, they gave her chase. 
She proved to be the San Carlos, a Manilla galleon, 
which, in her passage to Acapulco, had met with 
severe weather, and had put back to be repaired. 
Pursuing their course, and passing several islands, 
on the 15th of October, they anchored in Port Ca- 
vite, to the north-east of the bay of Manilla. Cavite 
is the harbour chiefly frequented by the king’s ships, 
while in the Philippine Isles. It is formed by a 
tongue of land, on which stands an arsenal defended 
by excellent batteries of great extent. 
_ The town of this port is named St. Roch, and is 
well peopled with Indians, who make active sailors 
and useful workmen, It stands about two leagues 
from Manilla. 

From the Dominicans, who often one missionaries 
to China, M. de Pagés expected, but in vain, such 
recommendations to their friends in that empire, as 
might have facilitated his intended expedition to Tare 
tary. The rigid policy of the Chinese, in not ad- 
mitting strangers into the interior parts of their 
country, rendered this the only expedient from which 
he could hope for success. Finding himself disap- 
pointed in this part of his plan, perhaps from the 
policy of the Dominican missionaries, he resolved to 
continue his travels round the globe, by the. way of 
India, 

As our traveller never lost sight of one grand ob- 
ject—the study of simple and “uncultivated man, in 
‘his native abodes, the circumstances of his residence 
at Manilla were most propitious to his views. He 
took up his lodgings on the bank of the. river, about 
amile from Manilla, the intermediate space being 
wholly covered with the huts of the Indians, fine gar- 
dens, and country seats of the Spaniards. Num- 
berless boats were continually passing and repassing — 
under his. windows; and, indeed, no scene can be 
more gay or crowded than the river of Manilla. 
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On the island of Luconia, M, de Pagés devoted his 
time, as' usual, to the company and conversation of 
the natives. He lodged, boarded, and slept, just as 
they did; and found the Indians here possessed of 
the same good qualities of the heart as distinguish the 
inhabitants of the other islands, though not equally 
free from a tincture of whim and caprice. 

The natural turn of their mind is gay, lively, and 
adroit; but locality of situation and connection with 
Europeans give them many shades of distinction. 
From the natural richness of the soil, joined to the 
universal practice of mutual charity and beneficence, 
they are averse to laborious occupation; and as the 
expence of maintenance is an object of little moment 
here, they spend much of their time in visiting and 
being visited, : 

The members of a family seldom separating upon 
the marriage of the younger branches, four or five 
different heads, with their respective children, often 
inhabit the same cottage. They assemble. in. good 
humour, and sit down together, without one symp- 
tom of envy or jealousy, to partake their meal out 
of the same dish. Nor are their sleeping apartments 
distinct: every individual, strangers not excepted, 
sleeps on a mat spread on the ground in the same 
room; and yet it rarely happens that any act of im-= 
propriety is Known to take place between:the sexes. 
** Sometimes,” says M. de Pagés, ‘* when I awaked 
in the morning, I have found that I had borrowed the 
half of a fine young Indian’s mat, who was fast asleep 
by my side, without giving any offence to her, or oc- 
-€asioning any scandal in the society.” ‘The same 
habits of domestic life prevail in many countries re« 
mote from this, without being attended with any 
effects injurious to good morals. Indeed the very 
existence of this apparently perilous custom, is a 
proof of great purity, as well as simplicity of manners 
in the people among whom it prevails. 

ihe childyen of the natives, to the age of ten or 
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twelve years, usually run about in their shirts, with- 
out any other covering. Nor does this degree of 
nudity occasion either shame or the sense of inde- 
cency, till the age when the passion of sex begins to 
be excited. Indeed savages, exeept in cold climates, 
generally go naked, or at least with a very slight co- 
yering reund their loins, without being conscious of 
the smallest impropriety in their appearance. | 
In civilized society, however, we often meet with 
an affectation of modesty which almost always betrays 
a latent corruption of morals; whereas the thought- 
less indifference of the Indian is a strong proof of the 
purity and innocence of his mind, _ i 
The city of Manilla is of considerable extent; the 
streets -are handsome, and the houses are built in a 
convenient style. The inhabitants of the first dis- 
tinction are affluent, and the generality are in easy cir- 
cumstalices. The taste for expence; luxury, and de- 
~bauchery, however, is much less strong than in. the 
Spanish American settlements. | 
The gay, simple, and ingenious manners of the 
Indians, seem to have in some measure subdued the 
haughty and arrogant temper of the Spaniard; and 
an amiable example, to have been copied with a good 
eitect by the Christians, a ) ne 
The river which forms the harbour for ttading 
ships, Hews under the city walls, and separates Manilla 
from the town of St. Croix, This last is almost equally 
well-built with the capital, and is papulonus in Indians 
“and Spaniards. Ata small distance, on the opposite 
bank of the river, on the same side with Manilla, 
are several considerable towns, chiefly occupied by 
the natives. Few merchants or mechanics reside. with- 
in the walls of Manilla. The great seat of manufac- 
ture, and the emporium of merchandise is Parian, on 
the farther side of the river, which is pretty well 
built, and principally inhabited by the industrious 
Chinese. te " 
Under the pretext of embracing Christianity, but 
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in fact to possess themselves of the trade of the 
country, these people once resorted annually to Lu- 
conia, and left a few of their companions stationary 
on the island. ‘This colony has ever since been in- 
creasing, and they are now computed at twenty thou- 
sand. After engrossing the whole of the manufac- 
tures, and the principal part of the trade, they now 
begin to turn their attention to agriculture. 

In business they are artful and designing, in man- 
ners and address insinuating; and, under the mask 
of a smiling countenance, they are ever on the watch 
to take the advantage of the credulous customer, In 
their general behaviour, however, they are sober, in- 
dustrious, affable, and lively. 

Among the inhabitants of Manilla, are Armenian 
merchants, Malays, natives of the Malabar coast, and 
_of the kingdom of Siam, besides a few Japanese, who 
have been accidentally thrown on the coast, aud have 
fixed their residence here. It is a law of the empire © 

_of Japan, that no subject shall sail out of the sight of 
jand under pain of death: hence, such as happen te 
be forced by the violence of the wind and weather 
to a different shore, renounce every idea of ever re- 
turning to their native land. With an extreme defe- 
rence for their superiors, they are brave, sober, and 
intelligent. In their deportment, they are grave and 
sedate; hardy and robust in their persons; and 
though capable of enduring the severest toil, are 
Jittle disposed to submit to more than they can well 

avoid. aie 

The inhabitants of the sea-coast in the Philippines 
were formerly Mahometans, and governed by chiefs 
named Datoos; who, while they exercised authority 
over their vassals, paid allegiance and tribute to cer- 

‘tain superior princes. Someof these chiefs still exist in 

the Bissayan islands, but retain no other memorial of 
their ancient grandeur, than the privilege of collect- 
ing a revenue for the benefit of the crown of Spain. 

It is, however, very moderate, and. exacted with great 
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mildness.. A few of these Datoos remain in Lu- | 
conia, but without a shadow of consequence or au- 
thority. 

In this island too, M. de Pagés saw an officer in 

very mean and indigent circumstances, who inherited 
not only the name, but the royal blood of the Men- 
tezumas, the hereditary emperors of Mexico: The 
lineal descendants of this illustrious line of princes 
have an annual pension of five thousand piastres, 
with the vain privilege of being escorted by a body- 
guard. Precluded, however, by poverty, from exer- 
cising these empty honours, they content themselves 
with | bearing the arms of the a bal and retaining a 
few inactive guards. 
_ Sugar, indigo, cotton, many keds of dyeing oa. 
and valuable trees, are among the native products of 
the Philippines. Of cotton they manufacture various 
fabrics, with great neatness and ingenuity. Pepper 
is most abundant, and some other spices, but they 
‘are in general little cultivated; and what proves a 
- source of wealth to the Dutch, in the hands of the 
Spaniards scarcely supplies the, consumption of the 
country. 

The present commerce of Manilla, exclusive of a 
coasting trade with the Bissayan Isles, is confined to 
one or two ships employed to purchase goods at 
Macao, and five or six Chinese vessels, which import 
commodities from Canton and Quemoy. They oc- 
casionally, but rarely, dispatch a single ship to Siam, 
Bengal, or the Coromandel Coast; and besides the 
galleon of New Spain, laden with the produce of 
Bengal and China, they send a ship to Batavia, 
whence they are supplied with the goods and manus 
factures of Europe. 

As there was no ship to sail from ‘Manilla s sooner 
‘than that which was bound for Batavia, M. de Pagés 
chose to. embrace: this opportunity of resuming his 
travels; and accordingly sailed from Manilla on the 
gth of March 1769, on. board a small vessel bound 
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for Batavia; and without any remarkable occurrence, 
anchored in that road on the 15th of April. , 

Batavia has been so often visited; that we forbear 
to enlarge in its description, unless where the novelty 
ef our author’s remarks deserve attention. 

During a stay of four months in this great ems 
porium of Dutch cemmerce inthe east, M. de Pagés 
had reason to think ‘that there was much impolicy 
in the manner in which the natives were treated by 
their invaders. ‘The Hollanders take no care to in- 
corporate the Indians with their own people, or to 
make them one by the ties of interest or convenience. 
Hence that motley policy, in which they alternately 
employ force, flattery, and dissimulation, as may seem 
most conducive to promote the present ends, with-~ 
_ out any fixed principles of conduct. 

The Indians seem to have a rooted aversion to their 
tyrants, which only weakness keeps from displaying 
itself in acts of aggression. Hostilities, indeed, are 
not infrequent between them; nor is there any com- 
mon bond of union, even when tranquillity prevails ; 
and our author is of opinion, that should any disasters 
affect the parent state, its colonia! establishments in 
the east would soon be dissolved. 

M. de Pagés found much entertainment in ram- 
bling about the streets of Batavia, each of which pre 
sents the gay and pleasant effects of a beautiful pros 
menade. On either side is a regular row of houses, 
veneered with a sort of tesselated bricks. Along the 
sides of each house, two or three steps from the 
ground, runs a terrace, which is separated from the 
adjoining building by benches, and covered with tents 
or booths, for the accommodation of the proprietor 
and his friends. Beneath this terrace is a space, six 
or seven feet wide, paved with flag stones, which 
forms a path for foot passengers. Contiguous to this 
is a much larger space covered with fine sand and 
gravel for carriages; and. last of all, appears a row of 
bushy evergreens, cut in fan form, which lines each 
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side of a canal of running water, about thirty yards 
wide. 

Under the shade of those trees is another little 
terrace, neatly paved and rising by a flight of steps 
above the level of the street. The canal is bounded 
by walls, with stairs, at intervals, for the convenience 
of navigation; ahd the opposite side of the street is” 
exactly uniform with that which has now been de- 
seribed. — 

The castle is a very beautiful object ; and from the 
uniform and chaste simplicity observed in the mili« 
tary, as well as the moral disposition of the adjacent 
grounds, the Dutch taste is advantageously dise 
played. 

The suburbs are divided into three districts; se- 
parated from each other by large intervals, occupied 
by beautiful gardens. The Chinese suburb, or town, 
is immensely populous, and the streets and shops 
have all the bustle of industry and trade. 

M. de Pavés visited all the places of public amuse- 
ment in this city. "He attended the Chinese as well 
as the European comedy, and saw a kind of Javanese 
opera, accompanied with dancing. There was a no 
velty in the natural and simple music of these couns 
tries, very entertaining. 

The ceremonies attending the Javanese manner of 
burial are extremely interesting to a mind endued 
with sensibility. The mourner’s plaintive lamenta- 
tion, the tears and sorrows of the relations, the pro-_ 
fusion of flowers and odours, scattered over the body 
of the deceased, are all expressive of that sweet and 
tender affection whieh subsisted between the living 
and their deceased friends. The Javanese are tal] and 
well proportioned, and present themselves with a 
noble air and more open courtenance than the natives 
of the Philippines. The Malay Indians, on the other 
hand, are short and clumsy, with something ex- 
tremely coarse and rustic in their eyes and general 
features. 
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The Chinese again preserve their native character, 
and are nearly the same here as at home. Our tra- 
veller observes, that when one of their females has 
arrived at a marriageable age, and wishes to settle in 
life, she places a ‘set of flower-pots i in the windows 
of her apartments, as a signal that she may be wooed. 
The nuptial contract is made without the slightest 
acquaintance between the parties; and the wife of an 
Asiatic grandee would conceive it to be a profana-_ 
‘tion of her person to be seen without the walls of 
the haram. 

The insalubrity of the air of Batavia, is the uni- 
versal complaint of almost every person who has 
visited the place. M. de Pagés says, that though he 
drank nothing but water, and fed on fruits and veges 
tables alone, he never enjoyed better health than in 
the island of Java; but to this very simplicity of his 
living, may justly be ascribed the exemption he gain- 
ed from the baneful effects of the climate. 

Abstemiousness is not the taste of Europeans in 
general; but the natives are remarkably temperate, 
and whoever will follow their simple modes, may be 
blessed with the same health they enjoy. 

The Dutch company, under the pretext of doing 
honour to the emperor of Java, but in fact, with a 
view to their own security alone, maintain two com- 
panies of European cavalry in his service. The In- 
dian kings, in alliance with them, are crowned by the 
council of Batavia; and when at any time the right 
of succession is disputed, whatever pretender is for- 
{unate enough to have the company’s interest, is cers 
tain to succeed in his claim. 

It is a maxim of policy with the Dutch to flatter 
the native princes, with all the parade of regal gran- 
deur, at the same time that they strip them of all real 
consequence. ‘T’hus, provided they can get posses- 
sion of the substance, the Indian may amuse himself 
with the shadow of majesty. 

Intending to visit Bombay, the only safe, commos 
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dious, and stvongly fortified harbour on the main 

Jand of India; M. de Pagés took his passage in an 
English vessel bound to Surat, which for commercial 

reasons, was to touch at that port. 

- ‘They set sail on the 2d of August 1769, and doub- 
ling Bantam, they entered the straits of Sunda. 
Fhe wind soon proving unfavourable, and provisions 
growing short, it was first proposed to put into Ra- 
japour on the main land; but the wind afterwards 
shifting to their wish, they held on. their course for 
Bombay, and soon anchored off that island. Though 
the soil is generally sterile, the excellent accommoda- 
tion which the harbour yields for ships, renders this a 
place of considerable resort. — | 

The ship having dispatched her business at this 
place; our traveller continued his voyage in her to 
Surat, where they arrived on the 7th of September. 
This is a very large and beautiful road, but much 
exposed to winds, and too remote from the land to 
_ be commodious. 

As soon as the ship was secured, M. de Pagés set 
out for the capital. The castle, which stands on the 
border of the river, was the first object of his atten- 
tion, It consists of a number of semicircular towers, 
mutually flanking each other; and commanding the 
city and river. The British and Moorish flags were 
both displayed ; though the former possess all the real 
authority, while the nabob exercises a power rather 
shewy than solid. 

The prodigious extent of the city of Surat, its vast 
population, riches, and elegance ; every object, in 
short, tends te impress the mind of a stranger with 
ideas of its great resources and importance. 

During our traveller’s sojournment here, the nabob 
made his public appearance, attended by three thou- 
sand regular troops, besides an equal number of per- 
sons on foot, on horseback, or in palanquins, -In his 
train wasaband of music, remarkableonly for its noise, 
together witha number of camels and four elephants 
richly caparisoned: in short, the whole procession 
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was well calculated to give a suitable idea of oriental 
pomp and magnificence. 

All the inhabitants of the first Siskeactiots.t in Surat, 
and, at least, one half of those of inferior condition, : 
are followers of Mabomet ; next to them: in number 
are the Gentoos; then the Persians ; while the Jews: 
and Christians, the Jast of whom, though possessing 
the greatest power, do not exceed five hundred, make 
the smallest class. ; : 

Being extremely desirous to obtain some knows . 
ledge of the Mahrattas, our author dressed himself 
in the fashion of the country, and having obtained a 
guide of that nation, soon left Surat. In his pro- 
gress through the country, he passed several villages, 
at regular stages of about four leagues, and in their 
vicinity saw abundant crops of Indian corn, rice, vee: 
getables, and other cultivated productions. 

The country is much intersected with rivers, which, 
however, are inconsiderable, except in the rainy sea- 
son. After a journey of ten leagues, he came to 
Nausary, a small tower defended by a fort, surround= 
ed with pagodas, gardens, and beautiful flower plats. 
Nothing, however, astonished M. de Pagés more, 
than to see with what confidence and familiarity the 
different tribes of animals sported around them. The 
birds, seeraingly unacquainted with the depredations 
of man, perched on the trees over their heads with a 
gay indifference; the monkey and the squirrel climb- 
ed the wall, or gamboled on the house-top without 
apprehension. Happy effect of those mild and inno- 
cent manners, which give peace and protection to all 
creation’s tribes. 

M. de Pagés finding himse © fatigued with walking, 
on his arrival at Natisary, hired an ox, the only ani- 
mal used for riding in this country, and continued his 
travels to Gondivy. 

When he sat down to dinner, for the first timé, 
he had leaves placed instead of plates, and likewise a 
leafgoblet, allwhich were thrown away as soon as they 
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were used; for a Gentoo will not defile the purity of 
his person by coming in contact with that part of the 
cup which has been at the mouth of a man of a dif- 
ferent cast. | 

Proceeding eight leagues further, through a country 
only fit for pasture, and in many places desolate, he 
arrived at a small town, which forms the domains of 
a petty sovereign prince. Next day he reached De- 
mum; but as he had no inclination to visit the go- 
vernor, he advanced about a mile further, and slept in 
a small town composed of Gentoos and a few Chris- 
tians, subject to the Portuguese, who have a small 
territory on this coast, ‘ 

Since M. de Pagés left Surat, he had not, till now, 
met with a single Christian, and he was not a little 
pleased to find that his host was of the same religion 
with himself. - ; 

After a week's journeying, he arrived at the village 
of Danou, the minister of which was an Indian Por- 
tuguese, and on him our traveller made it his business 
to wait. 

The district of Demum was formerly possessed by 
the Portuguese, and when it passed to the Mahrattas, 
they granted toleration to all religions; and the Chris- 
tians are consequently pretty numerous, — All the rites 
of Christian worship are performed with equal free- 
dom as in any country of Europe; and our traveller 
was present at a miarriage ceremony, at which the 
Mahrattas, and even the Bramins, though allured by 
curiosity only, behaved with the most commendable 
decency of manners. ee. . 

The general appearance of the Mahrattas of both 
sexes indicates industry and activity. There are, 
however, among them, some who affect religion as. 
aa excuse for idleness and vanity. The Gentoos here 
preserve their universal character of being social, hu- 
mane, and hospitable, ‘Their pagodas are filled with 
innumerable idols. Some of them are very grotes- 

que and extravagant emblematical represeutations of 
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the Deity; while others are only monitors and re- 
presentatives of his particular attributes or bene- 
ficetice. | 

Our trayeller had the pleasure to make an ac- 
quaintance with a Bramin during his peregrinations 
in this country, who avowed that he worshipped one 
‘God only; and, indeed, though the Divine Essence 
is often adored under some material form, it cannot 
be proved, that any people are so sunk in ignorance 
as to worship an idol om its own account, and distinct 
from its great original. The Bramins being an en- 
lightened order of men, certainly cannot be charged 
with idolatry, in the vulgar and literal sense of that 
word; and they are liberal enough to own, that the 
great object of religion is the same in all countries— 
the adoration of one Almighty Father of us all. 

On the 12th of November our traveller resumed 
_ his journey, and passed Trapore, a garrison town of 
some extent. His next stage was Maheim; and the 
following day he reached Agassan, where he received 
the hospitality of a Frenchman in the service of a 
Mahratta prince, residing at Barauda. 

Agassan stands at the distance of five leagues from 
another considerable town, named Bassan, which 
has a commercial intercourse with Arabia. The sea 
coast is strongly fortified, and the country is popu< 
lous. The natives cultivate the sugar-cane, cocoa, 
and palms ; their prevailing crops, however, are In- 
dian corn and rice; and, in the art of agriculture, 
they appear to have made no small progress. ‘The 
effects of industry and rural labour are every where 
conspicuous. 

The most common animals in this country are 
tigers, monkeys, and wild dogs. Of the feathered 
tribe the most frequent are doves, parroquets, and 
crows, which are so tame as to attack the dishes on 
the tables. 

‘The houses in the country are of the simplest con- 
struction, formed of bamboo or palm tree, and thatch- 
ed with leaves or hay, The edifices in the towns, 
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however, are extremely different, and many of them 
are not only elegant, but grand. In general, they 
are two stories high; and the front is supported on 
the inside by a certain number of pillars, open to the 
air, whilst the outer wall is surrounded by a kind 
of gallery, which encircles the other three sides of 
the house. 

The floor is paved with a certain composition, con- 
sisting of soft stone pounded and mixed with a species 
of plaster, made of oil and the whites of eggs. This 
cement, when properly prepared, is exceedingly solid 
and compact, and acquires the appearance of a smooth 
stone of the most beautiful surface. ‘The top of the 
building has a flat roof or terrace, coated with the 
same cement, which they name algamasse. 

The dress of a woman is composed of a very long 
piece of painted calico, oné half of which, after pass- 

ing several times round the waist, is folded back and 

fastened behind; while the other half is thrown over 
the head, and falling down before, covers the arms 
and bosom, and is attached in folds to the girdle. 
In this manner one simple garment embraces the. 
whole body, and even serves for a veil to the face. 

In towns, the men are usually dressed in a long 
white robe, which has the appearance of a jacket 
sewed toa kind of petticoat ; but in the country they 
wear two long broad pieces of cloth, the one round 
their loins, and the other over their shoulders; or 
sometimes only a kind of band passed between their 
thighs. | | 

Rings seem to be a peculiar object of female am- 
bition, in every rank and condition of life, and are 
used for the toes as well as the fingers. Nose jewels, 
or rings, are also common ornaments; and even the 
skin does not escape the marks of vanity. ‘The fore- 
head is sometimes decorated with a star punctured in 
the flesh: and the lower eye-lashes are often painted 
black, to enhance the brilliancy of the pupil. 

The burning of wives on the death of their hus- 
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bands, one of the most remarkable proofs of a bar- 
barous affection that the world can produce, though 
not quite obsolete among some of the higher casts, 
is nevertheless much on the decline; and when it is 
used, to appearance the unhappy victim is suffocated | 
by pouring pails of oil over her face, before she has 
been attacked by the flames. - 

M. de Pagés proceeded, on the 6th of December, 
by the way of Bassan to Salset, an island in the vici- 
nity of Bombay, from which it is separated by a 
small channel. This is a very pleasant spot, though 
the soil is not fertile. The blossoms of various fruits 
and flowers perfume the air; and at Pary, near the 
centre of the island, where our author took up his 
abode, no situation could be more delightfully rural. 
Here he formed an acquaintance with several Bra- 
mins, from whom he received in many instances, 
much kindness and civility. 

Having made a considerable stay on this island, 
and informed himself of many circumstances politically 
attecting the Mahrattas, about the end of January 
1770, haying learned that a French vessel had an- 
chored at Surat, he was desirous to embrace this op- 
portunity of writing to his friends in Europe. De- 
parting, therefore, from Salset, in five days he arriv- 
ed at Danou, whence it was easy to have letters con- 
veyed to Surat. As he returned by Bassan, he had 
a second opportunity of contemplating, with admira« 
tion, the simple but civilized manners of the natives. 
In the genius. of the people, however, are certain 
shades of difference, chiefly arising from the variety 
of religious opinions, or the diversity of origin. The 
Portuguese are vain and insolent; the Mahometans, 
with all their simplicity, are prone to pride and a 
haughty opinion of themselves; while the Gentoos, 
and particularly the Bramins, are unaffectedly simple, 
gentle, regular, and temperate. ; 

_ °M. de Pagés observes, that though all public officeg 
centre in the Bramins, they are peculiarly affable and 
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condescending; and appear to be perfectly unac- 
quainted with the meaning of <* the insolence of 
office,” a phrase so well understood in Europe. The 
different chambers of administration, as well as the 
courts of justice, are open to the inspection of the 
public; while those who preside in them, are equally 
accessible to the lowest as the highest. 

On our travellcr’s first arrival at Salset, the deputy 
soubadar, after giving him a civil reception, took 
occasion to observe, that as Europeans were ever of 
a fiery and. turbulent character, he would wish to. 
know who was to vouch for his good behaviour. M. 
de Pagés answered, that in ordinary cases, the maxims 
of European policy required no other pledge of a 
man’s obedience to the laws than his person and pro- 
pertys The soubadar remarked, that this was not 
always sufficient with regard to Europeans; and he ~ 
specified some instances of their excesses, which seem 
to have arisen from a vain display of bravery. 

Indeed, so mild are the manners and dispositions _ 
of the Gentoos, that it is difficult to account for them 
-on any principles of religion or policy: they seem to 
arise from nature, from habit, from the very frame 
of the mind, and from the temperate and abstemious 
modes of life. The common use of animal food has, 
no doubt, exalted the natural tone of the passions ; 
among the Gentoos, this is totally incompatible with ~ 
their religion, and has certainly been one reason 
for their characteristic distinction from all other 
nations. 

The principles of the political and moral regula- 
tions of the Bramins are also calculated to allure man 
to innocence and simplicity of life, and to withdraw 
him from:the seductions of passion. ‘This too is the 
great object of the Divine law; and when man aft- 
tempts to accomplish more, he falls into enthusiasm 
or superstition. . 

*° During his residence at Salset, M. de Pagés, in 
eyery respect, except religion, led the life of a Bra< 
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min. He fixed his residence in the midst of a large 
garden, where the hours glided away in one uniform 
tenor; he dressed his vegetable food with his own 
hands; his garb and appearance were wholly oriental ; 
and his time was employed in cultivating his garden, 
am reading, and walking. SS 

In imitation of the highest cast, he suffered his 
beard to grow to a great length; and generally ap- 
peared with his head and feet bare, when he made: 
eccasional visits to the adjacent villages. : 

This course of life, which he pursued for some 

time, much to his own satisfaction, was so analogous 
to the manners of the Gentoo, that it soon procured 
hhim the credit and reputation of being a holy man. 
The Bramin, as well as the Christian, began to re- 
gard him with an eye of veneration. He was visited, 
invited to entertainments, and his acquaintance court- 
ed. He received presents of the choicest fruit from 
his neighbours; and, in short, was considered as a 
devout person, who was expiating his sins by the ri- 
gorous austerities of a new life. 
- Soon after ‘his character began to be established, 
be—fhad the misfortune to be seized with a disorder, 
mamed sernas, which shews itself in large pustules 
en the body and hands. Having ‘tried various re- 
medies with little or no effect, and losing four of his 
finger nails, at the end of twenty days, he was in- 
duced to set out for Surat, in order to have better _ 
medical advice. The journey, change of air, and 
above all sea-bathing, discharged the pimples, and 
he speedily began to recover. 

Five months now elapsed since M. de Pagés came 
to reside in this. country, and during all the excur- 
sions he made, he always received the kindest hos- 
pitality, and never was exposed to the slightest 
danger. Indeed, he began to be regarded as a native 
by many, not only from the style in which he lived, 
but from his complexion, which the influence of hot 
climates had assimilated to their own.. .:, 
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Theft and robbery, he remarks, must be extremely 
rare; for, in the course of so many months, not a 
single instance of either came to his knowledge; and 
though he was, on different occasions, three er four 
days absent from his home, when, according to the 
custom of this country, the door of his cottage was 
left open, he never had the slightest reason to sup- 
pose that a stranger had crossed the threshold in his 
absence. 

Our traveller was at Pardy on the day of the Gen- 
toos’ carnival. Qn this occasion, they ran about the 
streets with their faces and clothes stained with difs 
ferent-coloured powders, dancing to harsh-sounding 
music, and imparting to all who came in their way 
the same grotesque appearance with themselves. 

On the tgth of Marcly he arrived at Surat, and 
_ was obligingly aceommodated in the French consul’s 
family. Here he staid a whole month waiting for 
a passage in a Moorish vessel that was equipping for — 
the trade of Bassora. During this interval he eme | 
ployed himself in obtaining a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the people, trade, manners, and institutions 
of this great city. ; | : 

Asa proof of the magnificent style in which the 
principal merchants live, he says, that the Moor, on 
board one of whose vessels he had engaged a passage, 
had no less than one hundred slaves; and that one 
day, on some particular ceremony, he mounted an 
elephant, and besides a long train of dependents on 
foot, was attended by a numerous company of his own 
relations on horseback and in palanquins. Two hun- 
dred of his seapoys led the van, while a large collec- 
tion of musical instruments, braying intolerable dis- 
sonance, closed the rear. . zh 

Here our traveller had an opportunity of attending 
the commemoration of Abraham's sacrifice, or the 
Courbanbeyran, asolemnity towhich the extraordinary 
pomp of the Indian grandees, in their attendance ou 
the nabob’ te his mosque, the incredible nuiaber of 
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troops, the bands of music, the splendor of equipage 
and dress, and the immense crowd of spectators, gave 
peculiar grandeur and magnificence. His highness 
was escorted by five or six thousand seapoys, and a 
considerable train of artillery, whilst, between him 
and his mufti, the English counsellors, with a body 
of the company’s troops, occupied a distinguished 
rank. | 

On the 20th of April, they set sail for Bassora, in 
company with an English armed vessel, that protected 
them through the gulph, which is much infested by 
pirates. In thirteen days they dropped anchor at 
Mascate, which lies without the straits of Ormus, 
and, consequently, is a favourable situation for trade. 
Hence it serves as an emporium for the commerce of 
India and Persia. 

M. de Pagés took this opportunity of going ashore, 
where he met with a native of Ispahan, who acted as 
agent for French affairs in this city. ‘The houses are 
miserably built, but the number of fine gardens gives 
the place a cheerful appearance. High, and almost 
inaccessible mountains surround it, and a handfcl 
of men may guard the access by land against a whole 
army. ; ; 

The iman of this kingdom affects to be the only 
genuine descendant of Mahomet. He possesses an 
extensive territory, and lives in great splendor in his 
eapital, about five days’ journey from Mascate. 

In these regions the bulk of the people live on dates 
and milk, converted into avery dry substance, which, 
however, being again dissolved, aftords a very refresh- 
ing liquor. From the sea they are well supplied with 
fish. In many places of the east the women lead the 
most sequestered lives; but at Mascate this is carried 
so far, that not an Arabian female is to be seen 
abroad. . 

After spending several days at this port, they stood 
for the straits of Ormus, which have a tremendous 
rolling sea. With some danger and delay from con- 
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trary winds and currents, they held on their course, 
keeping at nearly an equal distance from the. shores of 
Persia and Arabia. : mot 

Our traveller lived. on the best terms with the 
Moorish passengers, whose meek and peaceable dis- 
position harmonized with his own. In matters of 
religion they appeared somewhat fanatical; but this 
did not prevent them from extending their complai- 
sant behaviour to all persuasions. | 

Among the other passengers were about twenty 
dervises, whose deportment was, in every respect, 
congenial to their profession. In their conversation 
they discovered the soundest principles of morality,. 
which their painful situation during the voyage gave: 
them frequent occasion to exercise. Qne of their 
companions, who lay ill, after suffering extreme agony, 
which he bore with heroic fortitude and resignation, 
shewed, at the very moment of his dissolution, witlhy 
how little regret he bade adieu to a frail and transi- 
tory existence. © 

The ship's officers were inquisitive and sensible 
persons. ‘They questioned our traveller why the 
French, in general, were so. little addicted to the 
same simple way of thinking and acting as himself, 
whence arose that impatience that hurried them to 
the ends of the earth, amassing money merely te 
spend*it again ; and what pleasure or amusement they 
could find in being the instruments of animosity and: 
dissension wherever they could extend their influence. 
M. de Pagés made the best apology in his power, 
talked of the glory and dignity of hig sovereign; but 
they could entertain no idea of glory, when separated 
from moral rectitude, 

The Asiatics, in general, consider Europeans as. 
men endowed with the reasoning faculty, rather than 
‘ as reasonable themselves; or, in other words, as a. 
race of ingenious fools :’ this was the prevailing opi- 
nion of the ship's company, and consequently, though 
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our author might be able to argue best, he failed to 
produce conviction. ; 

_ After touching at Bender Abouchier, a port of 
Persia, and taking in a new pilot, which was ex- 
tremely necessary, from the nature of the navigation 
they were about to commence, they stood for the 
mouth of the Euphrates. In their passage they were 
obliged to anchor at the isle of Careith, which once 
belonged to the Dutch, and was attempted to be pos- 
sessed by the English; but at present was inhabited 
by Persians, Curds, and Arabs, who all agreed ina 
rooted aversion to the Europeans. . | 

. The gallies belonging to Carieth infest the Persian 
gulph, and though they are not professionally pirates, 
a ship sailing here ought to be prepared for re- 
sistance. ; i S 

Proceeding on their voyage, at the distance of eight: 
leagues from the Euphrates, the pilots became anxious 
about what they called the entrance of the old bed of 
the river, which is situated on the Curd coast. They 
passed over several banks, along which the river dis- 
charges itself into the gulph, and were twice aground 
before they could reach the coast of Arabia. 

At last the pilots boldly entered the channel, con- 
vinced, from the sight of the land, which, ‘however, 
is flat and low, that they had got clear of those 
banks which incommode the navigation of the Eu- 
phrates, ra ; 

The depth of the water was now found to be con- 
siderably increased ; and.as Bassora lies at the distance 
of forty leagues from the sea, ships sail up with the. 
tide, and anchor where they please. 

About six leagues from Bassora, they passed the 
little island of Cheliby, and afterwards discovered on, 
the coast of Arabia a small river, on the banks of 
which stands an inconsiderable mosque. . 

Bassora, which is a large and populous city, stands 
about a mile from the Euphrates, and its gardens ex- 
tend to the very banks of that river. The town 
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walls, and the greatest part of the private houses, ave: 
built entirely of earth, The houses are either des- 
titute of windows, or have only very small ones, 
in order to exclude the burning winds of the desert. 

The banks of the Euphrates supply the inhabitants 
with fruit and vegetables, while they receive from Per-- 
sia and Bender Abouchier all. the other necessaries of 
life. The great mass of the people subsist on dates’ 
and a kind of sour milk. The customs of the east, 
respecting females, are here observed in all their 
strictness : they are as invisible toa stranger, asif they 
were really extinct. eae 

Bassora is subject, under the Grand Seignior, to 
the basha of Bagdad; who, however, possesses but ’ 
a very limited authority, and finds it expedient to 
exercise much discretion in his conduct both to the. 
Curds and Arabians, 

The English possess the greatest part of the Bassora 
trade; and as the Arabs, who compose the bulk of 
the inhabitants, are little civilized, and’as the Turks 
might be inimical to their interests, they have had 
the address, under various pretexts, to get five hun. 
dred national troops stationed ashore ; and as their: 
ships lie at anchor within gunshot of the town, they 
are in a condition to overawe the inhabitants an any 
emergency, that may render their interference requi-— 
site. In the exercise, however, of a most extensive 
commerce, the English have discovered the good 
policy of appearing open and liberal in their transac. 
tions with strangers, and, as merchants, are desery- 
edly esteemed. | | 

M. de Pagés, having waited on the French consul 
on the 25th of June 1770, was politely received by 
him. Learning that a caravan had set out for Aleppo, 
only fifteen days before, he saw with regret the op- 
portunity he had lost of crossing the desert, and fear- 
ed lest he should be detained here for a long space 
before the departure of another. His fears, however, 
were of no long duration, -A carayan of Bedouins, 
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er Arabian shepherds, on their way to Aleppo, were , 
now approaching the town; and having sent to en-. 
quire if any passengers were desirous to take the 
advantage of their protection, the French consul 
obligingly equipped M. de Pagés for this expedi- 
tion ; who, having assumed the Turkish habit, 
and made his best acknowledgments to his bene- 
ficent countryman, he departed, after being no more 
than three days in Bassora. 7 

In the evening of the 28th of June, he was intro- 
duced to the Arab, who engaged for his safe conduct, 
and was taken under his care with every token of 
hospitality. Next day, every thing being ready, he 
mounted a camel for the first time in his lite, in com- 
pany with eight Arabs, and in the evening came up 
with the caravan, which amounted to one hundred and 
fifty men and one thousand five hundred cameis. 
The desert seemed covered with herds and flocks 
belonging to the Bedouins of the neighbouring camp. 
Their camels wander during the day in search of food, 
and at night return to their owner’s tent. 

On the second day of their march, they passed the . 
ruins of a castle, in the vicinity of a well, out of 
which they filled their bottles ; and in two days more 
came up to other springs. 

On the eighth day of their progress, they discover- 
ed an Arabian encampment, when our traveller 
changed his Turkish dress for that of the Arabs, his 
companions, that he might not be distinguished from 
them. This dress chiefly consists of the abe, with a 
handkerchief floating on the head, 

The Bedouins, with a degree of prudence not 
_ always visible in their conduct, leaving their camels 
destined for the Aleppo market behind, proceeded a 
quarter of a mile from the Arabian camp, One of them 
then advanced to request the friendship of the tribe, 
a request which is generally complied with. It is 
granted, however, according to custom, under al] the 
tormalities of war; and therefore a party of 
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Arabian warriors, rushing instantly from their camp, 
ran full speed towards the caravan. The Bedouins 
dismounted from their dromedaries, and with equal 
celerity proceeded to meet them; when mingling 
with much apparent rage, each holding his lance 
pointed against the breast of his opponent, they exhi- 
bited a mock fight with much vociferation on both 
sides. ae oe 
Order, however, was soon restored, and they were 
introduced within the lines of the camp, where they 
sojourned two days and a half. 
Our traveller, entirely alone, advanced up to the 
tents, when a single Arab challenged him at some 
paces distance, desiring to know his business, He 
gave them to understand that he was a stranger in 
the desert, and that curiosity alone prompted his in- 
trusion. This proving satisfactory, he was saluted 
with much civility, and conducted to the tent, and 
placed as a mark of respect in the upper seat. His 
host was by profession a smith, and Lad a small fur- 
nace, which he heated with charcoal, obtained from 
the roots of some brambles; and had contrived to 
piece four skins in the form of a large bladder, which 
two of his children pressed, to supply the place of a 
air of bellows. ee a 
This, like all the other tents in the camp, had 
a partition in the middle; the first apartment 
was occupied by the master of the family and his 
guests, while the second was assigned to the fe- 
anales. cs 2 sides 
A. beautiful man was standing at the door of a 
neighbouring tent, which M. de Pagés likewise took 
the liberty to enter. Here he was extremely well 
received by a good old Arab, who was employed ir 
‘making bottles and troughs of ‘goats’ skins. Every 
creature he met, even the mare and foal, came to 
smell him. 
It seemed to be the chief employment of this little 
commonwealth, to dress goats’ hair, and the wool of 
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their sheep and camels. One circumstance surprised 
our traveller not a little, the indifferent air of the peo- 
ple, who though they treated him with civility, never 
stirred from their seats at his approach, This listless. 
inattention, especially in children, appeared the more 
extraordinary, as novelty is generally alluring, and 
strangers are-but seldom seen in this part of Ara- 
bia. | 

The wealth of an Arab consists in his flocks and his 
herds. His horses, and particularly his mares, are of 
great value; and as he is fond of horsemanship, they 
are his greatest favourites. An Arabian horse feeds 
only once a day, and then moderately, and at the 
same time that he is one of the fleetest animals in the 
world, he is also one of the most abstemious. 

The camel, though less valued, is of no less conse- 
quence to his master. He serves to transport his fa- 
mily and property from one part of the desert to 
another, and besides is an article of traffic for grain and 
other necessaries of life. | 

4s the general aspect of the desert is that of a vast 
plain, bounded on all sides by the horizon, in vain 
_ does the roving eye of the traveller seek to rest on 
some intervening object ; and therefore, after flitting 
over a dismal waste of grey sand and scorched bram- 
bles, it returns at Jast, languid and fatigued, to enjoy 
a little relaxation in a variety of herds and other Ara- 
bian property with which it is surrounded, A deep 
and mournful silence reigns over the dreary landscape; 
neither beast, bird nor insect, is seen to diversify the 
sad uniformity of the scene. , 

‘The small quantity of water which is found in the 
plain is extremely salt and bitter; but, amidst all the 
inconveniences of his situation, the Arab feels his in- 
dependence, and looks down with contempt on the 
effeminate and constrained pleasures of happier climes. 
Brave, proud, hospitable, and enterprising, he is 
faithful to his friends, and joins in all their animosi- 
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ties, with the same zeal as if he were personally con- 
cerned. 

Even in their engagements with strangers, the 
Arabs are of appteyes fidelity. Ifa traveller has 
purchased the privilege of passing unmolested, of 
an individual Arab, all those of the same tribe feel it 
their duty to protect him, and under such circum- 
stances he may pass the desert with little apprehension 
of injustice. 

A tribe of Arabs on their march across the desert 
is a very curious and entertaining spectacle. On this 
occasion a vast expanse of plain presents itself to the 
eye, covered with flocks and herds, preceded by a 
troop of camels, laden with tents, baggage, and do- 
mestic implements. | Behind these is another set of 
eamels, bearing the lame and infirm animals. On a 
third set are groupes of women and children, whose 
shouts mix in strange confusion with the bleating 
and bellowing of numberless animals, of all humours, 
ages, and species. Such of the women as are ex- 
empt from the incumbrance of children employ 
themselves on their camels in spinning or grinding 
corn with hand-mills. While high above this singu- 
jar mass of tumult and disorder, towers a forest of 
lances, at least eight or ten feet long, while the ear 
is stunned with the hoarse voice of the Arab, chiding, 
expostulating or commanding silence; but whose 
chief care is to form a strong Aaa for the defence 
of the little commonwealth on its march. | 

It was the intention of the Bedouins, in whose 
company M. de Pagés travelled, to have pursued their 
route through the middle of the desert ; but it being 
represented by the Arabs of the camp, that among 
ether inconveniences resulting from this step, they 
would net find a single drop of water in that direc- 
tion, it was at last resolved to proceed towards the 
banks of the Euphrates. 

Having filled their water bottles, they resumed | 
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their journey, keeping a little more to the north-east; 
and after four days’ march, reached a deserted castle, 
‘with three towers, on the confines of a small lake. 
Here they again replenished their bottles, though the 
water was very disagreeable both to the smell and the 
taste. 

Our author, prompted by curiosity as well as thirst, 
drew towards the castle, and saw an object of great 
rarity in these regions—a piece of water covered with 
bulrushes waving in the wind. He hastened to the 
spot with joy and expectation; but found the en- 
chanting scene which his fancy ‘had painted, was only 
a piece of moist marshy ground, where the putrid 
water was of every colour of the rainbow, and emitted 
a most pestilential odour. He made a shift, however, 
to penetrate where it seemed to be of the greatest 
depth, in hopes of finding water there of a less otten- 
sive quality; but, parched as he was with the burn- 
ing wind of the desert, his stomach rev olted as he 
yaised it to his lips. 


The castle stands close to the lake, and is surround. ~ 


ed with a mound of earth, of which material also the 
walls were constructed, The doors were so small, that 
it never appears. to have been designed as a place of 
regular defence. 

Having satisfied his curiosity as to the nee of the 
building, so little expected in this place, he began to 
open his eyes toa view of the surrounding country ; 
and found the poetical description of Oriental Tales to 
fall short of the resemblance of the scene. stillness 
like the silence of night; the faint remains of a breeze 
glowing with the fervour of the meridian sun, and 
dying away with his sinking orb; an unbounded 
waste of dark grey sand, hot as the ashes of a furnace; 
the vast canopy of the heavens, across whose pale at- 
mosphere no object was seen but the crimson disk of 
the sun, half dipped in the horizon, were a few of the 
objects that conspired to impress his mind with an un- 
pleasing melancholy, 
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He hastened to join his companions ; and pursuing 
their route in the same direction, in two days they 
came to some wells contiguous to four tents, the we- 
men belonging to which assisted in bending and fill- 
ing their bottles. | ie ; 

After three days’ farther progress, towards evening, 
they descried about twelve Arabs with a number of 
camels. The chief ‘of the caravan, tempted perhaps 
by the smallness of the party, ordered his men to 
give chase; and in their flight they dropped some 
Jinen, bottles, and clubs. 

This exploit was by no. means agreeable to M. de 
Pagés; he reflected on the probable consequences of 
it; he felt for its injustice. The night, however, passed 
without molestation, and next nrorging. they resumed 
their journey ; but about noon, on a sudden, they saw 
a body of armed men, riding full speed towards them. 
The Bedouins stopped their camels, and entered into 
a conference with a messenger, who came to treat 
with them on the part of the enemy. No agreement, 
however, could be made; the Arab returned to his 
friends, and the people of the caravan flew to arms. 

Meanwhile they continued ‘their march ; but in the 
space of an hour they saw themselves pursued by a 
large body of horse and foot. Arranging the camels 
in a compact body, and displaying a flag, the musque- 
teers posted. themselves in the front, while the lances 
halted at the distance of fifty paces before the Bedouin 
standard. 

The enemy advanced in order of battle, to the 
number of five hundred men, while the force, on 
our traveller’s side, consisted only of one hundred and 
fifty. The Bedouins, however, waited their approach, © 
“with steadiness and resolution, shouting Alla.ou Alla, 
@n invocation to God to. witness the justice of their 
, cause. A ranning fight soon commenced ; while the 
Arabs, trusting to their numbers, seemed disposed to 
surround the caravan, and declined coming to close 
.@uarters. ; . 
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The engagement continued to be maintained in this 
indecisive manner till the approach of night, when the 
main body of the enemy retiring to a considerable 
distance from the caravan, gave thc musqueteers an 
opportunity of closing their ranks. On the side of the 
Bedouins, none were killed nor wounded; while they 
boasted of having killed some men and camels be- 
longing to the enemy. 
_ Actlose watch was kept all night, and their con- 
duct, in this respect, gave no mean idea of their mi- 
- titary conduct and circumspection. All was joy and 
uproar in the Bedouin camp, as if they had gained a 
decisive victory; and though our traveller suggested 
to his conductor, that a little repose would be a bet- 
ter preparative to a new engagement in the morning, 
than such intemperate and unseasonable gusts of joy, 
his advice was little regarded ; and he was too little 
acquainted with the Arabic language to deliver his 
sentiments in the council ef war, which was then sit- 
ting round the Bedouin standard. He therefore com- 
mitted himself to the care of Providence, and tried to 
take some repose, which,’ however, was interrupted 
by the balls of the Arabs whistling round his ears. 

Early next morning, the conflict was renewed; _ 
and, after lasting two hours, without any thing deci- 
sive, the combatants, on both sides, withdrew from 
the field. Negociation was again tried; and soon 
after, M. de Pagés received a message from the Be- 
douins to deliver up what money he had in his 
possession ; a requisition which he readily complied 
with. 

It appeared, however, in the sequel, that no partial 
ransom would be accepted; and that nothing less 
than the plunder of the whole caravan would satisfy 
the Arabs. The Bedouins again ran ‘to arms, though 
it was impossible to hold out long, as they were not 
only exhausted with fatigue, but their water was 
nearly expended. 

Towards evening the Arabs made a feint to renew 
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the attack; but being sure of their prey, they seemed 
unwilling to expose themselyes to much danger. 
Night coming on, the enemy retired to the distance of 
half a league, and sentinels were stationed on all sides 
of the caravan, to watch their motions, 

In a short time many fires were lighted up by the 
Bedouins, and they began to form themselves into 
circles, and to whisper each other. Our traveller 
conceived that some secret enterprise was in agita- 
tion; and ina short time they began to saddle their 
camels ; while his conductor gaye him notice of the 
intended flight, and advised him to abandon the most 
weighty part of his provisions, and to stick fast to his 
dromedary. 

This was a most dismal prospect for M. de Pagés. 
He was to follow the caravan at the dreadful gallop 
of the camel, to which he was not accustomed, and 
being now convinced he had nathing better to expect, 
than to perish by the sword, or be taken prisoner, he 
could not help secretly wishing that the enemy might 
overtake them,.and decide their destiny at once. 

At four o’clock inthe morning, the usual cry of 
bonne garde ? or, who goes there ? was set up, while. 
more fires were kindled to deceive the enemy. An 
interval of dead silence ensued; when at length, at 
half past four, as the advanced guard was still shoute 
ing bonne garde? our traveller’s friendly guide came 
to see if he was properly mounted, and in an instant 
the whole caravan shot across the desert likea flash of 
lightning. (one 

They had fled three leagues towards the south at 
full stretch, duting which M. de Pagés suffered more 
than words can express, from the intolerably painful 
motions of his beast, and he was so bruised and worn 
out, that he was often on the point of abandoning his 
hold. . 

' Meanwhile they saw the enemy in close pursuit ; - 
but as part of the caravan had fallen into their hands, 
they lost some time in pillaging the effects, and 
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catching the young camels intended for sale, which 
had been purposely fettered om one foot to throw 
them in the way- of the Arabs,’ and check their pur- 
suit. 

After riding with all their might three leagues far- 
ther, a party of seven persons, of whom M. de Pagés 
was one, happening to be together, resolved to de- 
‘tach themselves entirely from the scattered remains of 
the caravan; and what became of the rest he never 
knew. By making a large circuit round the region 
they had just traversed, they resumed their foriner 
direction without seeing any more of their friends or 
enemies, 

Continuing their flight with the utmost celerity, 
they came at length to a stony district, where our tra- 
veller’s camel stumbling, threw him off, and taking 
flight, overturned his baggage ; when a Bedouin cut- 
ting the ropes, he was deprived of all his provisions, 
with a considerable part of his other necessaries, while 
the beast ran unloaded before them. — 

By the humanity of an Arab he was taken up be- 
hind him; and at eight o’clock, having entered the 
dry bed of a torrent, they lay concealed, while one of 
the party went to reconnoitre, from an eminence, 
what was passing on the plain. tis 

He could discover nothing in sight; and after 
making a temporary saddle for our traveller, which 
increased his sufferings, though nothing more could 
be done in the present crisis, they rode on for two 
hours more, when they came to a spring of sweet 
water, surrounded with shrubs, which seemed to an- 
nounce its good quality. Worn out with thirst and ' 
fatigue, our traveller drank almost a bottle of it at a 
draught ; but he had soon reason to be sorry for the 
imprudence of his conduct. 

M. de Pagés now reflected on the gratitude he owed 
to the friendly Arab, who, in the moment of .danger 
and distress, had rescued him from being left behind. 
How to satisfy this debt he knew not. He had only 
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four pliastres left; he tendered them as a small token 
of affectionate gratitude to his benefactor. The Arab 
positively refused to accept any thing ; his mind had 
been formed to charity and beneficence, without the 
prospect of a reward: he could not conceive on what 
principle money was offered him ; nor would he re- 
ceive it at last, in any other light than as the memorial 
of a friend, who loved and esteemed him. 

The same disinterestedness and humanity were dis- 
played, in their supplying-him from their own scanty 
stock of provisions, with whatever they could aftord ; 
_ nor did this kind attention cease to the very day of 
_their separation, ih. 

Observing the fresh traces of cattle visible about 
the well, they were fearful of continuing long on this 
spot; and therefore, after some refreshment, they set 
out, and travelled with nearly the same rapidity as 
before. M. de Pagés suffered inexpressible pain; his 
nerves were so shattered, that his fingers involuntarily 
shook like the keys of an harpsichord ; and he began 
to lose his appetite together with his bodily fa- 
culties. 

After a short halt in the evening, the Bedouins 
judged it necessary to proceed, and the following 
morning they discovered the banks of the Euphrates, 
on which stood a solitary building; but suddenly ob- 
serving a company of Arabs, they turned the heads 
of their camels, and fled full speed. 

In regulating their flight, they were directed by 
the north-west wind in the day time, and by the mo- 
tion ofthe stars inthe night. = 

Having lad the good fortune to discover a well, 
at which they filled their bottles, they travelled on 
for four days more, when they descried a ridge of 
high mountains on the left, stretching along the ho- 
rizon. ‘Turning now to the right, and directing their 
march in the line of the mountains, they arrived at 
a watering-place, in the midst of a plain. Descending 
into a deep cavern, formed by huge rocks, they found 
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in a vast bason, or. natural cavity, a fountain of bitter 
water, which, considering its taste, smell, colour, and 
situation, seems to merit a place in the catalogue of 
the infernal sources. | 

Next day, having rested in some hollows, they 
continued their journey along the sides of the 
hills, as soon as it was dusk, from the dread of fall- 
ing in with the natives. This caution proved ex- 
tremely fortunate ; for next morning, having gained 
the first ridge, and looking down upon the plain, they 
saw it crowded with Arabian camps, and could not 

help congratulating themselves on their escape. 

The soil now began to be a little more susceptible 
of culture, and the brambles to be of a different spe- 
cies from those of the desert. ‘They soon entered on 
a vast plain, with distant hills on each side; and their 
prospects now lust much of their former dreary uni- 
formity. 

They again fell in with a well, at which they filled 
their bottles; but observing the ground still moist 
with water that had been recently drawn, they thought 
it advisable not to linger in this place. Lying by 
chiefly in the day, at night they proceeded along a 
path formed in the channel of a torrent, and here they 
observed the footsteps of camels, while the surround- 
ing desert began to have the appearance of being 
niuch frequented. | 

At eight o’clock in the evening, they observed 
some fires on the heights, and heard the barking of 
dogs ; symptoms of population which were soon con» 

firmed by evident vestiges of the plough. Ina few 
hours they came up to some houses near a brook of 
running water: and having at length entered a built 
village, they stopped their dromedaries, and stood to 
their arms. 

The return of day presented them with a coun- 
-try watered by rain and refreshed by dew, and in no 
mean state of cultivation. It was further embellished 
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with poplars, the first trees they had seen since they 
had entered the desert. 

When the villagers awaked, they appeared intimi- 
dated, and probably mistaking the strangers for a 
band of robbers, they requested them to withdraw 
_to an adjacent field, where they might refresh them- 
selves unmolested. This was readily complied with, 
and after a few hours, they resumed their journey 
over a country which gradually was becoming more 
beautiful and populous. 

Having passed m:ny villages, they were now tra- 
velling through a country like a continued garden, 
abounding in trees and plants of various kinds, 
Coming to an arcade, within which was a charming 
fountain of water, the Bedouins were seized with a 
panic, and refused to enter till one of their companions 
had reconnoitred the place. 

At last they came to a cemetery, and ata small 
distance before them perceived the walls of a great 
town. The rich appearance of the adjacent country, 
and the many fine gardens along the road, suggested 
the idea of a very extensive city. Being about to halt 
under the town wall for refreshment, they received 
a message from the bashaw, ordering them instantly 
to depart, and threatening vengeance in case of dis- 
obedience. 

Sensible that they were at the mercy of a tyrant, 
they thought it expedient to withdraw to some dis- 
tance, when the message was repeated, probably 
through the fear which the Bedouins occasion. Mean- 
while a bold and spirited Arab of the party, incensed — 
at the insolence of the people, stopped his dromedary, 
and stuck his lance into the ground, to denote pos- 
session; and, in spite of remonstrances and abuse, 
the whole party instantly followed his example. It 
was on the 3d of August, and on the thirty-fifth day 
since their departure from Bassora, that they fixed 
their quarters in the vicinity of this city. 
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Harrassed by marches and countermarches, by 
fear, fatigue, and want, our traveller had such a 
confusion of ideas, that he could not ascertain the si- 
tuation of the place near which they were; but 
thought it corresponded most with that of the ancient 
city of Damascus. His companions, however, told 
him it was Chams, or the City of the Sun; and that 
it was inhabited by a race of men peculiarly vicious 
_and malevolent. He was farther informed, that they 
were ten days’ journey from Aleppo, to which he 
urged his conductor to carry him ; but with regard to 
their actual situation on the globe, he was more in the 
dark than before. 

M. de Pagés was anxious to be carried by his 
guide into the city, that he might find some inn or 
house of entertainment for strangers; but this pro- 
posal seemed to be idle and ridiculous to a man who 
had little knowledge of European habits. Having 
then expressed his desire to be introduced to some 
Asiatic Christian, the friendly Arab readily complied 
with this request, and he now discovered that Chams 
was the Arabian appellation for Damascus. In the 
street he met a Jesuit, who proved to be a native of 
France, and who kindly invited him to the hospitality 
of his convent; an offer too grateful not to be ace 
cepted with alacrity. | ves 

Damascus is large and populous. The houses 
towards the streets make but an indifferent appeare 
ance ; but have a handsome garden front. This city 
contains manufactures of different kinds, and the 
markets are elegant and well supplied. The district 
inhabited by the Christians is mean, and in every 
respect inferior to the other quarters of the town, 

The great trade and population of Damascus, as 
well as the high veneration it holds among the Mus- 
sulmen, originate from its being the place of rendez- 
vous for the Mahometan pilgrims of Europe, and part 
of Syria, in their way to Mecca; hence it has been 
dignified with the title of Mahomet’s Heel. 
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This caravan is conducted by the bashaw of Da- 
mascus, who receives a considerable sum from the 
Porte on this account, as well as to maintain the mi- 
litary force, and to keep certain castles in the desert 
in repair. At fixed stations, the caravan of Damascus 
is joined by the pilgrims from Bagdad and Cairo, who 
all arrive at Mecca, either at the solemnity of Cour- 
ban Beyran, or Abraham’s Sacrifice; or at the 
end of Ramadan, corresponding to the Jewish pass- 
over. : 

The Jesuits of Damascus were kind and attentive — 
to M. de Pagés to the last degree; and in a city 
where the people are uncommonly cruel and ferocious, 
and which, properly speaking, does not contain one 
resident European, their hospitality was the more 
gratefully felt. : 

At his departure, after passing nearly a week in 
Damascus, these good fathers furnished him with 
a guide to Baruth, on the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean. 7 os 

At first the road led over mountains, where the soil 
was extremely dry, with little appearance of cultiva- 
tion, though they found excellent fruit, milk, and 
vegetables. After ascending and descending for a 
considerable time, they entered a narrow defile of 
great length, which brought them toa Jarge and ex- 
tensive plain, named Beca, near the centre of which 
they crossed a small river, and soon after reached a 
village. cere 

Here they halted till the usual hour of resuming 
their journey in the night, when they ascended high 
and craggy mountains, with great inequalities of soil 
and produce ; though’every spot fit for the purpose 
is planted with vines, mulberries, and other fruit 
trees, ; | 

In this mountainous track they were every where 
hospitably received. The natives appeared to possess 
a noble simplicity of character, equally removed from 
arrogance and mean servility of spint.' Their come 
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mon food consists of sweet and sour milk, and a sort 
of crape cakes, toasted on a cylinder of hewn stone) 
heated within-side. ; relies 

Having reached the top of the mountains that com- 
mand a view of the Mediterranean, our traveller, out 
of gratitude to that kind Being who had preserved 
him through so many dangers, made due acknow- 
ledgements of praise; and gradually descending, they 
entered on an extensive plain, whose lively verdure 
was singularly grateful to the eye, __ | 

As they proceeded, the springs burst out from the 
ridges, gently watered the skirts of the mountains, and 
uniting their streams, formed little babbling torrents, 
which diffused fertility as they advanced; and con- 
trasted with the barren wastes of Arabia, raised such 
sensations in the mind as may better be imagined than 
expressed. mire. 

They arrived at Baruth about nine in the morning, 
when M. de Pagés went to a convent of: Capuchin 
friars, from whom he received a hearty welcome. 
The superior of this convent gave our traveller all the 
information he wanted respecting his route to Ques- 
rouan, a district of Lebanon, which he was inclined 
to visit; and after two days’ stay at Baruth, in which 
city Christians and Mahometans live on friendly terms 
he continued his journey. 

Near the sea shore, on the road to Tripoli, he soon 
came to the foot of a mountain, which is to be as- 
cended on by flights of steps cut out of the solid 
rock. This is one of the great works which immor- 
talize the memory of the Kiomans, many of whose in- 
scriptions, on this road, still attract the eye of the tra- 
veller. In the path, which is about twelve feet broad, 
holes are worked by the chissel for the horses’ hoofs, 
to prevent their slipping. Mails have very properly 
been placed on the side next the sea, which heaves its 
billows with great violence against the rocks; whilst 
towards land the head of the traveller grows giddy as 
he looks down upon the frightful precipice. 
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Having ascended this extraordinary mountain, and 
descended on the opposite side in a similar manner, 
they passed Dog’s River, about two leagues distance 
from Baruth. A little beyond this river, on a moun- 
tain, stands a Maronite convent, named Louisey, with 
a tolerably neat church. | 

From thence our traveller was directed to the Je- 
suits hospice of Aintoura, which was in sight, and 
which in a short time he reached. Here he was well 
received by the superior, to whom he delivered a let- 
ter from Damascus, and expressing his earnest desire 
to visit Quesrouan, was promised every assistance in 
~ gratifying his wishes. | 
- This religious house is situated on the side of a 
mountain, which, though extremely steep and difficult 
of ascent, is cultivated and planted to the very sums 
mit. The houses of the natives lie dispersedly all 
over the mountain. Higher up is a seminary, in 
which the Jesuits educate a number of young men de- 
dicated to the altar. FAA : 

By means of the superior, M. de Pagés became 
acquainted witha sheik who resided at Jelton; and 
after spending three days with the Quesrouan Jesuits, 
he continued his journey for that place. 

Jelton stands near the summit of a village; and 
notwithstanding the soil is arid and stony, the mul- 
berry trees thrive there in a surprising manner. This 
village makes a better appearance than the generality 
of villages our traveller had seen in this track, though 
the houses seem little calculated for the mansions of 
the first persons in the country. United, however, 
in the ties of interest and affection, the inhabitants 
maintain a frugal, but independent manner of life, 
‘They excite the idea of an opulent peasantry much 
more than a race of chiefs; but from this extreme 
simplicity of manners, and ignorance of luxuries, re- 
sult that courage and magnanimity by which these 
mountaineers defend themselves from sinking under 
the Turkish government. They pay, indeed, a small 
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anual tribute, but in other respects maintain a pers 
fect independence. | 

When M. de Pagés presented the sheik with his 
introductory letter from the superior of Aintoura, he 
received him with the greatest civility; and recom- 
mending him to the care of his son, charged the 
young gentleman to shew him whatever was intereste 
ing in the country. 

After spending three days very agreeably with this 
hospitable sheik, he set out to visit several other high« 
land grandees, and every where met with a kind re- 
ception. He assisted at all their assemblies, which 
were generally held under the shade of trees, and in 
the same easy manner he was conducted to divine 
service, and other meetings of a social or public nae 
ture. So much urbanity of manners, and unaffected 
civility, as he met with among those inhabitants of the 
mountains, gratified him highly; while his friend 
and conductor, the sheik’s son, discovered such a 
sweetness of temper and disposition as engaged his 
esteem. ii 

In the sheiks of Quesrouan, who have chosen this 
almost impregnable village for their residence, is vested. 
the landed property of the district, from which they 
dyaw a certain revenue, charged, however, with a 
fixed sum to the emir, who, in his turn, pays an an- 
nual tribute to the Porte. ‘They administer justice 
on their own estates, and assess their tenants to the 
public burthens. The Catholics are alone regarded 
as the true and legitimate inhabitants af the country; 
and hence the Turks, passing this way, are subjected 
to a certain toll, from which all Christians are exe 
empted. : 

These people never go far from home without 
being completely armed ; and they never sufrer a 
personal insult to pass with impunity. Their aspect 
has an expressign of confidence conveying an idea of 
jnoral rectitude, united to great intrepidity of mind. 
They are prone te compassion and the offices of hose 
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pitality ; are gay and lively in their ordinary deport- 
ment; and discover, on some occasions, a consider- 
able talent fur irony. | 

The clergy are poor, and labour with their own 
hands to support their families ; for though Catholics, 
according to their particular ritual, a man may take 
orders subsequent to marriage, provided it has been 
contracted with a virgin. Divine service is celebrated 
in the Syriac language ; but the gospel and breviary 
are read aloud in Arabic, which is the vulgar tongue. 
All the studies of the clergy are confined to the scrip- 
tures and the catechism of the church, and they are 
little conversant with abstruse questions in theology ; 
but what is better, they are regular in their lives, 
sound in their morals, and sincere in their belief. 

The impregnable situation of the country of Ques- 
fotan has naturally pointed it out as an asylum for 
all the professors of Christianity in Asiatic Turkey ; 
and hence it has become the residence of many bish- 
ops, and the seat of a considerable number of con- 
vents for both sexes. Among the former are the pa- 
triarch of the Greek church; the patriarch of An- 
tioch, who presides over the sect of the Maronites ; 
and the patriarch of Armenia, who superintends seve - 
xal convents, under the rule of hisownyitual. =~ 

The people in general, are addicted to religion, and 
vice and immorality are little known among them. 
Though the women are not secluded from public 
view, chastity is so highly esteemed; that an un- 
married female, who happens.to become pregnant, is 
sure to be sacrificed by the hands of her own relations; 
and a family would consider itself as dishonoured, 
should the person, who marries a daughter out of 
it, be unable to produce proofs of his bride’s virgi- 
__ Desirous of seeing the manners of a people, so little 
. Visited, in their true and genuine colours, our travel- 
ler paris sn a few days at Jelton, set out in his 
route to Misra, a village lying atthe footof the highest _ 
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mountain in Quesrouan, The country through which 
he passed was highly picturesque, and many spots 
were eminently beautiful. After ascending and de- 

 scending several hills, studded with mulberry trees, 
and finely cultivated spots, he at last arrived at Mafra, 
an open village of considerable extent. 

Being furnished with a letter from the sheik of Jel- 
ton to the minister of the parish, he alighted at his 
door. This worthy pastor was engaged in the fields ; 
but his wife and children received our traveller, and 
pressed him to stay and repose himself till the return 
of the master of the family. The wife wasa fine 
young woman, with a complexion deep bronzed by 
the sun. In the midst of her three children, whom 
she endeavoured to quiet by turns, she conducted the 
detail of her little family affairs. 

Meanwhile the good pastor returned from his farm, 
and his attention to his guest seemed to vie with the 
kind civilities of his wife. Thelatter, however, soon 
withdrew, in conformity to. the restraints which ori- 
ental manners impose on the behaviour ef women. 

At the hour of vespers, the people assembled in the 
open air, where prayers were ofteréd up to the Deity, 
with as much devotion, as if they had been seated un- 
der the gilded ceiling of the most sumptuous temple. 
All the flock seemed desirous to distinguish our tra- 
veller, and to make their country agreeable to him. 

The evening brought home a number of domestic 
animals, which constituted the wealth of this honest . 
ecclesiastic. Assisted by his wife, he fed them by 
hand, and received their caresses, the only return 
they could make for the care and attention of their 
master. 

M. de Pagés had his bed Jaid under the porch, the 
usual place of lodging strangers in the east; while 
his host reposed close by him; for, according to the 
manners of the mountaineers, the master of a family 
is himself the keeper and guardian of his guests. Next 
morning he attended mass; and notwithstanding the 
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niost pressing invitation to prolong his visit, he resum-= 
ed his journey, and proceeded towards what is esteem- 
ed the highest mountain in the country. No habi- 
tations lie higher than Matra, which, from its eleya- 
tion, 1s covered with snow half the year. | 

On ascending the mountain, the mulberry trees, 
which had clothed its sides, began to disappear, and 
the land lay in astate of nature, affording only pastur- 
age to some flocks and herds, 3 

They now entered on a rich and fertile plain, which 
3 ERE the most pleasing verdure to theeye. This 

evel is bounded towards the south by the great moun- 
tain, whose perpendicular rocks are lost in the clouds; 
towards the east and north, by a small hill; while 
towards the west, the eye flits over successive chains of 
mountains to a great distance. 

Here our traveller surveyed the ruins of an ancient 
tower, built of stones of immense size. Over the 
first gate was a Greek inscription, which he was un- 
able to transcribe; but another in the angle of the 
building, being perfectly copied, was thus translated 
by the Academy of Sciences, at Paris: ‘‘ In the three 
hundred and fifty-sixth year, Tholmus presiding for 
the sixth time, over the Temple of the Most High 
God, this building was erected.” This alludes to the 
era of the Selucides, that is three hundred and twelve 
years before the birth of Christ. 

Beyond the tower, to the westward, lie other ruins 
of great extent, consisting of single stones, pillars, gal- 
feries and gates, which indicate the magnificent style 
in which this very ancient temple was originally 
built. Its site is amidst high perpendicular rocks, that 
jn some places served it for ramparts. According to 
the natives, it was consecrated to the mother of the 
gods, under one of the Ptolemies; but from the in- 
scription it appears rather to have been dedicated to the 
honour of the father. | 
» In this quarter of Lebanon, if we may give credit to 
the tradition of the natives, grew those stately cedars, 
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that were used in the: construction of Solomon’s tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, } et 

Having refreshed themselves on the brink of a rich 
spring of fine limpid water, near the ruins, they con- 
tinued their progress to the right of the great moun- 
tain. .The rocks: appeared charged with Greek in- 
scriptions, but none of a length that could deserve 
transcription. 

Ascending eastward, they came to other ruins, some 
of whose stones seemed perforated for the insertion of 
Pipes, which in former times, might have served for 
a fountain. | | 

Having reached the summit of the mountain, they 
found themselves on what is called the Ass’s Bank, 
which slopes en one side into the plain, and on the 

other, into a vale of great depth. Along this ridge 
runs a canal which serves to convey the water to 
Mafra, two leagues distant. The water here is most 
intensely cold; and it appears te arise from melted 
snow, filtrated threugh the rocks, 

Here our traveller parted with some of the villagers 
of Mafra, who had accompanied him so far, and con- 
tinuing his route by another branch of the canal, soon 
_ entered a natural arch, about forty paces broad, and 
eighty long ; one of the most majestic scenes he ever 
beheld. ‘Che water poured from the heights, from 
the melting of the snow, gradually unites in a great 
torrent, which falls about forty feet, and pursuing its 
course with increased rapidity among rifted rocks, at 
length passes under this arch, about fifty paces below 
the fall. The vault of the arch, though-on a level 
with the road, is at least one hundred feet above the 
bed of the torrent, which here begins to enter the 
mouth of a narrow valley. , 

Passing this curious arch, and making a sweep roun 
the side of a mountain, M. de Pagés began to enter 
some pleasant and fertile fields. At night he took up 
his lodging at a little canvent, consisting of only a 
monk and.a friar; and next morning reached the vil- 
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lage of Bessomar, wiich is the residence of the Ar- 
_menian patriarch. After paying his respects to his 
eminence, our traveller continued his route, and soon 
had a prospect of the sea, and of the village of Agou- 
sta, where the patriarch of the sect of Maronites of | 
Antioch resides. This good man received him with 
much politeness and affection: he spoke Latin and 
Italian with great fluency: and recommended M. de 
Pagés to the care of one of his grand vicars, with 
whom he perambulated the village, which has a 
most romantic and agreeable situation. 

Quitting this village, he directed his course again to 
Baruth, which he reached after an absence of ten days, 
which time he had spent in exploring the mountains 
of Quesrouan. The friar of the Capuchin convent 
received him with cordiality, and informed him that 
a king’s xebec whohad arrived from France, ona cruise 
off the coast of Syria, was expected in a few days to 
enter the port of Sidon, about eight leagues distant. 

On this information, M. de Pagés immediately set 
_ out for that port, and on the 25th of August, waited . 
on the French consul there, who received him with 
the most marked attention ; but he had the mortifi- 
cation to find that the xebec had already sailed for 
Candia. | ee Ee 

Disappointed in his views, he now resolved to pro- 
ceed to Acre, from whence he expected frequent op- 
portunities of sailing for France; but it seems his 
fame as a traveller had preceded him, and the French 
consul, after many enquiries concerning his late ex- 
peditions, pressed him to stay with him a little longer, 
to recruit his health, which was considerably broken 
by fatigue. ‘The consul’s lady joined in the same re- — 
quest; and our traveller’s resolution was overcome, 
which he imputes to a culpable facility of temper on 
this occasion. However, it was fortunate for him 
that he was under the shelter of such a friendly roof, 
for in a short time, he was seized with a regular fe- 
ver, from which the use of emetics and the amiable ~ 
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attention of the consul and his family, gradually re- 
covered him. | 

The environs of Sidon are luxuriantly verdant and 
delightful. In the mountains of the neighbourhood 
are many caverns cut out ef the rocks, with ten or 
twelve cells in each. These are regarded as the tombs 
of the ancient inhabitants of Sidon; but our author 
is rather inclined to believe that they were intended as 
retreats for the living. Some marble pillars and floors — 
of jasper, in mosaic, are the only remains of antiquity 
in this once beautiful and flourishing city. 

The natives of these mountains are extremely dis- 
affected tothe Turks. They are sensible it is to their 
own bravery, and the inaccessible nature of their 
mountains, that they owe their happy independence, 
The Druses are well affected towards the Christians in 
general; but holding themselves descended from a 
French ancestry, who are said to have taken refuge in 
this district, after their expulsion from the Holy Land, 
they have more than a common regard for the natives 
of that country. The principles indeed which, ac- 
cording to their historians, actuated the subjects of © 
the old man of the mountain, still influence the minds 
of some individuals. | 

M. de Pagés was charmed with the beauty and se- 
renity of this climate, which is particularly what a 
man, who wished to become a child of nature, would 
wish to enjoy. In the different regions of the globe 
which he had visited, he found no climate equally pro- 
pitious to the natural state of man, with that which 
extends its mild influence over the southern parts of 
Syria. 7 

The particular situation of this country, indeed, 
contributes much to the excellency of its climate and 
the fruitfulness of its soil. It is protected from the 
north wind by an extensive ridge of lofty mountains ; 
it is bounded on the west by the sea; and on the east 
by the arid deserts of Arabia, from whose parched and 
sandy soil, little yapour can arise to produce rain. 
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Among the productions of Syria are those of hot as 
well as cold countries; wheat, barley, cotton, the oak, 
pine, and sycamore, all grow ina great degree of per- 
fection. The vine, the fig, the mulberry, the apple, 
and other trees of Europe, are not less common in the 
gardens and orchards than the jujubier, the fig-bannan, 
the lemon, the orange, and the sugar-cane, and other 
productions of tropical climates. | 

The industrious character of the natives displays 
itself in the cultivated state of their mountains, many 
parts of which present the face of a fine garden. 
Springs, judiciously directed, water their mulberry 
plantations, which constitute the wealth of the coun- 
try. Such is the superior quality and high value of 
the silk raised here, that the farmer obtains from his 
mulberry trees, at little expence and labour, a com-~ 
fortable subsistence for his family. .. 

Here, indeed, luxury is unknown; but should it be 
enquired, where man is least subjected to penury and 
wretchedness, our traveller would answer, in the 
mountains of Syria, where refinement is wanting, but 
every thing necessary to peace and happiness abun- 
dant. There the powers of the mind are not chilled 
and exasperated by the severities of an inhospitable 
climate; nor are they debased and enervated by the 
secure possession of unsolicited abundance. Suste~ 
nance, though easy, is not, however, to be obtained 
without moderate bodily Jabour, which braces the 
nerves and strengthens the limbs. He who regards 
vacancy and idleness as the summit of bliss, will find 
himself disappointed on the trial. Moderate labour, 
temperance, and content, give the most lasting »and 
innocent enjoyments. ‘tae 

In vain would a traveller expect to meet in these 
mountains with men of deep learning, or of polished. 
and refined manners; bnt he will find men in their 
best and happiest state, men yursuing their duty from 
the impulse of natural sentiment; firm friends, good 
fathers, and yirtuuus citizens, - « ‘ 
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The monks of Syria are not extremely rigid; but 
the rules of their orders, which are simple, are scru- 
pulously observed; and they are in reality what they 
affect to be, humble servants of their lord and master, 
earning their daily bread by honest labour and in- 
dustry. | 

The secular-clergy possess little rank or learning to 
distinguish them from the vulgar; their knowledge is 
chiefly confined to the New Testament; but they are 
men of regular and pious lives, and highly esteemed. 
by their flocks. — . 

In Syria we find only four orders of men: princes; 
lords and governors; opulent merchants and farmers; 
and lastly, the common peasantry. ‘These gradations 
of rank are well preserved; and though a person may 
descend to a lower station, there is little chance of an - 
inferior rising to one of the higher situations. 

Wishing to become better acquainted with the 
matives: of the Syrian mountains, M. de Pagés deter- 
mined to pay them another visit, and particularly to 
the Druses. | ase 

His first stege was Aintoura, and from thence he 
proceeded to Agousta. Next day having set out for 
Abey, situated among the Druses, he crossed the 
plain of Baruth; and soon after came to a beautiful 
forest of pines, close to a little Arabian encamp- 
ment. . | 

Passing over an arid soil, sprinkled with olive and 
mulberry trees, he arriyed at the village of Chouisah, 
the residence and patrimony of an obscure emir, and 
after traversing some hills and vales, from the top of 
a high ridge, he discayered the yillage of Abey, where 
he arrived in the evening. Jt is situated at the dis- 
tance of two leagues from the Dair el Kamar, the 
capital of the Drusan country, and the seat of the 
grand emir. 
~ Abey is built on the third fight of a vast amphi- 
theatre, formed by three mouniains, piled que above 
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another, and occupying the whole intervening space 
between this village and the Mediterranean, 7 

Here our traveller fixed his residence in a Capu- 
¢ehin convent, from the superior of which he expe- 
rienced kindness and hospitality. This convent over- 
looks several highland villages, in which he spent 
the greater part of his time, as his principal object was 
to obtain an intimate acquaintance with the manners 
of a people so little known. 

To effect this, he assisted in all their rustic diver- 
sions; and after conforming to the life of a savage in 
America, a Bramin in India, and an Arab in the 
desert, he now became a shepherd among the 
Druses. | 

During his peregrination in this country, he assist- 
ed at several funerals, Drusan as well as Christian : 
ceremonies which, with a little variation in the form 
of their prayers, are nearly similar. In a few hours 
after a Druse expires, he is laid out in his hut, in his 
ordinary apparel and accoutrements, and a pious book 
placed in his hands. The women hasten from ali 
quarters, and bedew the corpse with their tears, 
while the men make the valleys resound with dismal 
cries and lamentations. 

The relations then assembling carry the body round 
the village, with many cries, groans, and convulsive 
gesticulations. It is then brought back to the tent, 
when a Drusan priest begins the service, which con- 
sists of a number of prayers, recited in a low tone of 
voice. The preparations for the departure of the bier 
are accompanied with the most dismal howlings, and 
even the appearance of resistance on the part of the fe- 
males, who seem unable to brook a final separation. - 

When the body has been deposited in the grave, 
the strangers are invited by the inhabitants of the 
village to their several houses, where they comme- 
niorate the virtues of the defunct, and entertain their 
guests in the best manner they are able. 
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M: de Pagés now paid a visit to the town of Dair- 
el-Kamar, situated on the banks of the Thamour, on 
the side of a mountain. ‘The palaces, or seraglios, 
belonging to the emirs of the reigning family, are 
fine buildings ; the churches are handsome, and con- 
structed in a good taste; and the mansions of some 
of the sheiks and commandants have large and com- 
modious apartments; but the generality of the build- 
ings are mean. The Druses do not exceed one half 
of the inhabitants, while the remainder are Maro- 
nites, or Greek Christians. 

Some of the institutions among the Druses are 
very singular.. A mountaineer is never seen without 
the walls of his cottage unarmed; and by the maxims 
of a law, which custom has established, a man has a 
right to repel force by force, and to redress his 
wrongs in the best manner he can; and, therefore, 
whoever considers himself as insulted, dispatches his 
antagonist the moment he finds an opportunity. This 
is certainly a deplorable laxity of government. 

Again, a man who gives his daughter. in marriage to 
any but one of his own relations, isconsidered as bring- 
ing a reproach on himself and his tribe ; and the con- 
sequences are sometimes fatal. Families of the same 
blood entertain the most clannish attachment ;_ inso- 
much, that whoever offers an affront to one, is held 
to be in a state of hostility with the whole tribe. 
Hence many acts of violence arise; and the offender 
has no other means of security than by putting him-. 
self under the protection of some chief, who, under 
the mask of hospitality, shelters him from the pursuit 
of his enemies. 

The Druses are divided into two classes; the first 
has no other religion than that of nature ; while the 
second, named Acquelle, or spiritual Druses, are the 
votaries of religion, the principles of which are alto- 
gether unknown. ‘This last class dresses in black, or 
in striped black and white garments, wear a turban, 
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and are not allowed to carry arms, except upon ex- 
traordinary occasions. | 

These people practise great austerities, and spend 
their lives in prayer, fasting, and abstinence from 
every species of pleasure. ‘Those who acquire a cha- 
racter for extraordinary devotion, are held -in the 
highest veneration, and they die, as it is expressed, 
in the sweet odour of holiness. Several of the reli- 
gious Druses have been conyerted to Christianity. 

The other class of Druses is extremely rade and 
uninformed ; and though some of them are said te 
worship the true God, they may be considered in ge- 
neral as having no fixed religious principles. Some 
of them, however, are men of very good character. 
They value themselves highly on their personal cou- 
rage ; andiperhaps have more virtues than their rude 
appearance indicates. 

During the three months which our traveller pass- 
ed at Abey, he slept in a garden near the great road, 
without any wall or fence, and yet never met with 
the smallest molestation. He had access to the so- 
ciety of twelve villages in the vicinity, and had no 
reason to apprehend danger in free and unguarded ex- 
cursions among them. 

M. de Pagés now madea second visit to his friend, 
the pastor of Mafra, taking Aintoura and Jelton in 
his way. He was every where received with kind- 
ness and hospitality ; and having now made a consi- 
_derable stay in this part of Asia, and being desirous 
of passing into Europe, he proceeded directly to 
St. Jean d’Acre, a port much frequented by the 
trading ships of Marseilles. 

Finding a vessel there, he set sail for Marseilles, 
in the end, of June 1771, when they bore away for 
Cyprus, which having coasted, they stretched to the 
northward, to catch the breeze from that quarter, 
which they fell in with on the coast of Caramania. 

yiaving arrived on the coast of the gulph of Satalia, 
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they descried a small vessel, which bore down wpon 
them with full sail, Being apprehensive that she 
might be a piratical cruiser, though only ene man 
appeared on deck, they fired a shot, to shew that 
they were prepared; but it was necessary to repeat 
the salute before she chose to sheer off. | 

Being in want of water, they touched at Limba on 
the Isle of Rhodes. Here our author could not help 
comparing the refined Greek with thé hardy Arabian, 
between whose manners and principles there is so 
great a contrast, though both are equally poor. The 
Greek, however, is incomparably the most miserable $ 
because he has wants to gratify which the Arab does 
not know ; and amid all the advantages of an indul- 
gent sky, passes his time im wishes he cannot reach, 
and ina slavish dependance which the Arab disdains, 

No sooner had they taken in water and provisions, 
and got clear of the bay, than the Turks, suspecting 
their connection with the Russians, gave them chase. 
‘Phe French, without displaying symptoms of appre- 
hension, hoisted their flag and pendant; when the 
Furkish vessel gave over the pursuit, which was so 
far fortunate, as they had a quantity of rice om board, 
contrary to an ordinance of the Porte. 

On the 15th of October, they came to an anchor 
at the Isle of Malta, where our traveller met several 
French frigates, and on board them some of his old. 
companions, whose friendship was not abated, by his 
long absence. 

Having afterwards touched at Tunis, on some bu- 
siness, they again got under sail; but being retarded 
by contrary winds, they did not reach Palma, in Sar- 
dinia, till the 27th of November. Remaining here 
for a few days, they proceeded on their voyage, and 
on the 5th of Decentber, 1771, M. de Pagés, with 
gratitude to Providence for his preservation to the 
end of his travels, again set his foot on his native 
soil, 
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Unwilling to deprive our readers of that pleasure, 
which they cannot fail to reap from the labours of 
such an ingenious and amiable man as M. de Pagés, 
we subjoin a brief account of two. voyages he after- 
wards made: one towards the south, and the other 
towards the north pole. As our own navigators, Cook - 
and Mulgrave, have furnished the world with ample 
and satisfactory details in both those. directions, we 
shall principally confine ourselves. to. what. appears 
- novel in place and remark. . 


VOYAGE OF 
M. DE PAGES, 
TOWARDS THE SOUTH POLE, 


IN 1773 awp 1774, 


\ ee 


© ie French government, having determined to 
promote discoveries in unexplored regions of 
the globe, orders were given for the equipment of a 
ship called the Rolland, and a frigate, to be employed 
on an expedition to the South Seas. 

_It was with peculiar satisfaction, M. de Pagés says, 
that he found he was to have a command on this oc- 
casion. He was invested with the charge of what- 
ever service on shore the circumstances of their dis- 
coveries might require; and he found, by their in- 
structions, that they were to touch at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and afterwards at the Isle of France, 
before they proceeded southward. | 

They set sail from the port of Brest on the 26th 
of March 1773, with a fair wind; and on the 4th of 
April saw Teneriffe. In the beginning of May they 
had a distant view of Martin Vas’s Isles; and on the 
25th of that month, came in sight of the Table of the 
Cape. Our traveller, with his usual love of nature, 
in its most undisguised form, made several excursions 
among the Hottentots, and was charmed with the 
simplicity of their manners; but as we have had oc- 
casion more than once to describe this singular race, 
“we wave particulars, however pleasing a repetition 
might be to ourselves. 

The frigate had sailed from the Cape for Madagas- 
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car on the 27th of June, and the Rolland, with M. 
de Pagés on board, got under way on the ith of 
July. Soon after darkness overspread the heavens, 
and the lightning flashed in the most awful form. 
A vioient storm succeeded; and though it was night, _ 
the waves, by their collision, produced a gleam of 
electricity, which enabled them to see pretty clearly 
round them. | 3 

The wind shifting, seon blew a perfect hurricane, 
and the ship lay water logged in the utmost distress. 
Happily she righted, but being afterwards thrown on 
their beam ends, they were obliged to cut away 
the mizen-mast, and suffered other considerable d%& 
mage. ( 

The storm abating, they repaired their damage in 
the best manner that circumstances would allow; and 
on the 29th they arrived safe in a harbour, on the 
north-west of the Isle of France. 

__ Here they remained two months in equipping the 
ship for a southern navigation; part of which time, 
however, they spent on the Isle of Bourbon, 

Both the population and the productions of the soil 
of Bourbon are vastly superior to those ‘of the Isle of 
France. This appearance, so little expected, induc- 
ed M. de Pagés to make enquiry into the cause; and 
after informing himself respecting the succours afford- 
ed to both settlements by the mother country, ‘he 
found a confirmation of his old maxims, that sim- 
plicity of manners, and a diligent cultivation of the 
soil, form the only solid basis of a flourishing popu- 
lation. These are the only arts known to the Bour- 
bonnois ; whereas the prevalence of vanity and in- 
trigue in the Isle of France has damped its prosperity, 
and greatly retarded the advantages which its situa- 
tion commands. | | 

With a view to discover a southern continent, then 
the common illusion of navigators and. philosophers, 
they set sail on the 29th of October.. On the 16th 
of-next month they arrived in latitude 38 degrees 
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south, with hazy weather; and next day they saw 
two gonalettes of a grey colour, birds which are ge- 
nerally discovered in the vicinity of land. 

For several, succeeding days they met with similar 
vestiges of approaching some continent or islands, but 
were still disappointed in their expectations. 

On. the Ist of December, being then in latitude 50 
degrees, they had a; fall of snow which.continued. for 
gome time with heavy gales of wind. 

On the 4th, the sun.shone out in all his splendour, 
and the winds died away ; but this agreeable change 
was of short duration; for next day the snow, storms, 
ad haze recommenced, and they had little fine wea- 
ther till the 14th,.on which day they discovered a 
large shoal of ice, apparently stationary; and soon 
after, the man at the mast head, cried-out, land. 

It proved to be a mountainous coast of a very 
rugged aspect, and apparently intersected in many 
places by the impetuous fall of torrents. The interior 
country, as far as they could discover, was wrapped 
in snow; and along the coast were many beautiful 
cascades, fed by the melting of the inland snow. A 
river skirted with a lively verdure, produced by some 
straggling thickets of shrubbery, joined the sea 
through a chasm im the mountain. The latitude of | 
this place was 49 degrees 10 minutes; longitude 66 
degrees 18 minutes from Paris. 

Coasting along, they picked up some pieces of 
coral, of a deep red, and. discovered an island, to 
which they gave the name of Re-union, and soon 
after’ another, which they called Isle de Crois. A 
kind of promontory, to which they gave the appella- 
tion of Cape Frangois next presented itself, with a 

-€oast stretching, to the south-east. 

Having made a general survey of the coast, which 
they considered as a continent, on the 3d of January 
1774, they repaired to the Isle of Re-union, and land- 
ing, took a formal possession of their discoverigs. 
The coast of this island is lofty but green, and swarms 
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with a species of bustard. The sand was covered 
with penguins and sea-lions, which from their ap- 
parent exemption from alarm, at their approach, 
seemed to assure them that the country was totally 
uninhabited. The soil produces grass, but they saw 
not a single tree. 

On the morning of the gth, they sent out a boat 
in search of penguins and bustards, which were so 
tame, that they suffered themselves to be knocked - 
on the head. In a short time the sky became over- 


‘cast, and the boat, in trying to enter the road, was 


suddenly driven back by a violent gust of wind, rain, 
and hail. Immediate assistance was sent from the _ 
Rolland; but the men were quite exhausted with 
fatigue before they could be taken up, and the boat 
immediately sunk. , 

The cold was most intense during this storm; the — 
sails became like a perfect sheet of ice, and the men . 
were so benumbed, that they could not handle them. 
Yet this was in the middle of the fine season, and 
corresponding to the Oth of July, in the northern - 
hemisphere. cea 

After encountering many dangers on this inhospit- 
able coast, they quitted their cruise, and set sail for 
the island of Madagascar. They soon perceived an 
agreeable mitigation in the severity of the atmosphere; 
and the transition from an extreme cold to a milder 
climate gave them severe pains in their bowels, which 
were only the prelude to that formidable disease, the 
scurvy, which now began to manifest itself. 

On the 21st they dropped anchor in Antongil bay, 
close to a creek in the island of Marrosse. On this _ 
little island they erected tents, for the accommoda- 
tion of such as were ill of the scurvy. From the 
woods they were plentifully supplied with lemons, — 
plne-apples, and other fruit; while fowls and fresh 
meat were procured from the Indian villages, whence 
the sick derived the agreeable prospect of a speedy 
recoyery. 
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Madagascar 1s about nine hundred miles long, and 
one hundred broad, and,. next to Borneo, is the most 
extensive island inthe world. As it lies between the 
32th and 26th degree of latitude, it is favoured with 
_a mild and agreeable climate. ‘The soil ts luxuriantly > 
fertile ; travellers, and especially botanists, who pro- 
fess to be accurate observers of nature, maintain that 
she no where lavishes her bounty with equal pro- 
Godhty as in this island. Here she indulges in a pe- 
euliar display of vigorous and multifarious vegetation, 
The country, from its vast extent south and north, 
includes various modifications of chmate, and che- 
rishes the productions of tropical as well as more 
temperate regions. In particular the fruit Rabinsara, 
' which is common in the woods, is highly valuable; 
and. according to our author, unites in it the qualities 
ef cloves, cinnamon, and nutmeg; and when gather- 
ed a little before it is ripe, is capable of supplying the 
place of those spices. ‘The number of rivers in Ma- 
dagascar, the superior quality of its animals, the great 
abundance of corn, indigo, and sugar, with many 
other vegetable productions, all concur in attesting 
the luxuriant fertility of the soil. 

IM. de Pagés, as was most congenial to his mind, 
applied himself chiefly to the study of the manners 
and principles of action of the people among whom 
he now resided. The little island of Marrosse did 
not escape his attention; but as his connection with 
his countrymen was unfavourable to his views, he 
detached himself from them, and embarking in a 
little canoe for a distant village to purchase provisions, 
had very nearly lost his life in the violent surf on the 
shore. 

The Indians, however, received him, as soon as 
he Janded, with kindness, and offered their services 
to assist and relieve him. He was conducted to the 
mansion of the chief of the village, and well accom-~ 
modated. A crowd of Indians followed him into his 
bed-room, who behaved respectfully; but tired him 
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with their company. The females withdrew last; 
and seemed, by the facility of their manners, to give 
a colour to the relations of travellers respecting the 
freedoms of the sex in the island of Madagascar. 

In the morning M. de Pagés received an obliging 
message from the chief, inviting him to assist in 
drinking toe, or toster, a liquor consisting of the juice 
of the sugar-cane fermented with myrtle and mus- 
tard. He had the honour to be placed at the ‘’pper 
end of the room, and having drank the chief's health, 
and attended his levee for more than two hours, he 
took his leave. ; 

A few hours afterwards he received an invitation 
to dinner, on which occasion the chief was attended 
only by his own family, and the women performed 
the office of menial servants. The board was fur- 
nished with rice, piled upon fig-leaves and garnished _ 
with pieces of fish and fowl, dressed with different 
sorts of herbs. Fig-leaves were also substituted for 
plates and spoons, 

Our traveller had taken care to provide some wine, 
and in. a short time the entertainment became tole- 
srably gay, Atthe conclusion of the visit, the chief 
was complimented with a few bottles of the inspiring 
juice; while his wife and daughters were gratified 
with some large needles. , 

In the evening M. de Pagés arrived at the village 
of Mahanlevou, where he proposed to reside for 
some time. Itis most agreeably situated, a small 
distance from the sKore, on a rivulet whose banks are 
diversifed with tufts of wood and meadow ground. 
At high water, this village is completely insulated by 
a little canal in the sand. The houses have inter- 
mediate spaces between them, presenting the sweet 
verdare of various trees and vegetables. The popu- 
lation of the village is considerable, 

The day after our traveller settled here, a French- 
man, who lived in a state of intimacy with a daughter 
of the chief, haying somewhat abruptly withdrawn 
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his. assiduities, gave such offence to the father, that 
he refused to part with some bullocks he had con- 
tracted to sell for the use of the ship, till the faithless 
lover should return to his mistress. 

A proposition so singular could not fail to excite 
our traveller's surprise ; particularly when he saw the 
requisition of the chief treated as an object of grave 
deliberation, in an assembly of the principal inhabi- 
tants. From the sequel of the business, however, 
he had sufficient reason to be satisfied that all this 
arose from a mercenary principle; and that it was 
no more than a finesse to extort some additional 

resents. 

- But though they appear selfish in their intercourse 
with strangers in general, this principle is not dis- 
coverable in their connection and relation with each 


other, On the other hand they daily interchange 
‘civilities from the purest disinterest. 


After M. de Pagés had been a few days in this 
place, the French governor of the new colony quar-. 


relling with a chief of some consequnce, rashly gave 


orders to fire upon him, which the Indian retorted 
with pabeniies spirit and dignity. Alarm was soon 
ppreas over the country, in consequence of those hos- 
tilities, and the chief of Mahanlevou, collecting his 
followers, prepared to stand en his defence. 

Our traveller and. three other strangers ceuld not 
divest themselves of apprehension at being involved 
in this dilemma. ‘Their anxiety did not escape the 
penetration of the chief: he immediately stepped for- 
ward to remove their fears, to express his concern 
for the interruption of the public tranquillity; but to 
assure them, that whatever might be the issue of the 
contest, they should be esteemed and treated as his 
friends, as Jong as they chose to live under the pro- 
tection of his roof, | 

The village of Mahanlevou, howeyer, was no longer 
the peaceful retreat of the contemplative: all was 
clamour and confusion ; and our traveller had no 
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other alternative but to return to the ship, though he 
left this place with regret. 

The breach could not be healed by the lenient 
hand of negotiation; and nothing less than an appeal 
to arms would satisfy thé governor. Having resolved 
to seize the person of the chief, or to burn his village, 
he demanded assistance from the ships, which they 
did not think themselves at liberty to refuse. 

But what a violation was this of every tie of social 
convention! They were now going, in cool blood, 
to carry fire and sword against a man with whom 
they had formerly interchanged presents: whe had 
even made them a visit of confidence and affection 
only a few days before, attended by his wives and 
daughters. | . : 

Our traveller says it is impossible to express the 
‘indignation he felt at the conduct of the governor. 
A man, he observes, but just emerged from obscure ~ 
life, to a responsible situation, and who had yet the 
presumption to prostitute the interests and lives of 
two nations, to gratify a personal animosity ; aman, 
who, uncandid enough to admit of no competition 
between his own rights and those of others, did not 
scruple to disgrace the honour and justice of his 
country by the perpetration of the basest crimes! 

It was with unspeakable satisfaction our traveller 
found that he was to have no share in the campaign 
_ against the natives. Though it is the duty of a mis 
litary man to meet danger in the cause of his country, 
and. to defeat all such criminal designs as may tend 
to disturb or subvert the public peaceand security ; 
this certainly does not imply the tacit dereliction of 
character as a moral agent, or the absolute barter and 
alienation of reason, life, and liberty. 

The crimes of the governor betrayed a young offi- 
cer, of undoubted courage, into such a scene of ini- 
quity as must have imbittered his mind with shame 
and remorse to the latest period of his life. This 
young man, since hisarrival, had lived with the chief, 
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who was now to become the victim of the governor's 
resentment, and had received, under his roof, every 
mark of confidence and hospitality. In the inter- 
course of domestic life, he had tasted the pleasures 
of love, blended with the most genuine sentiments of 
friendship, a state of happiness which he had long 
enjoyed, and which had only been interrupted two 
days before. But viewing the present as an excellent 
opportunity of displaying the genius and talents of a 
soldier, all the endearing ties of love and hospitality 
were dissolved in a moment. He availed™himself of 
his local knowledge of the country, and conducted 
his men, by intricate paths, only known to himself, 
to invest the mansion of his benefactor. 

The village and the fort of the chief were speedily 
reduced to ashes; but the inhabitants being apprized 
of the approach of the enemy, had taken shelter in 
the woods. A few infirm women fell into their 
hands, captives who owed to the depredations of 
age, an exemption from the miseries of perpetual 
slavery. 

The troops returned to the governor in al} the ex- 
ulfation of triumph, and presented him with a few 
articles of Indian furniture; spoils but little formed 
to grace the arms, or gratify the avarice of his de- 
pendents. 

From the hair, complexion, and make of the na- 
tives of Madagascar, it appears as if they were de- 
scended from different races of men. In their dispo- 
sition they are lively and obliging ; but wholly desti- 
tute of genius, vain, whimsical, and _ interested. 
Prompt in the use and application of their bodily 
faculties ; but without the powers of ratiocination, or 
any thing like principle and system. | 

They wear an apron at their girdle, and something 
of the same kind on their shoulders, with a bonnet in 
form of au umbrella. ‘Vhe hair is combed intosmall 
tresses, and the beard is suffered to grow only on the 
chin. WF 
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The women have expressive faces, and are ge-— 
nerally of the middle size, or rather under it; and 
though few can be called ugly, scarcely any can be 
ranked among the handsome, or pretty part of the 
sex. hey tie along apron round their waist, with 
a kind of under waistcoat, whieh barely covers the 
breasts. They are fond of silver ornaments about the 
neck and arms. Their hair is formed into a mul- 
titude of little tresses, variously disposed, accord= 
ing to the particular fancy or the taste of the in= — 
dividual. . | 

The men are little addicted so agriculture, and are 
more inclined to.look after their cattle, which roant 
in the woods. On the women is chiefly devolved the 
care of cultivating the fields, of raising rice, corn, 
and fruits, particularly the Cassava, or Madagascar 
bread-tree. 

Their common food consists of rice, bananas, and 
dried fish; they consume very little of fresh meat, 
or fresh fish. . Their usual beverage is rice water, or 
the juice of the sugar-cane, fermented with pimenta 
and mustard. 

Their houses are small, and awkwardly construct- 
ed. The walts are formed of bulrushes, and the roof, 
covered with. plantain leaves. The principal part of 
the timber work consists of massy pieces of wood, 
while the rest is of bamboo, very inartificially exe- 
cuted. The floor is raised considerably above the 
level of the ground, to avoid the exhalations of the 
soil. Humble as these structures are, they are well 
adapted for health, and guard them from the annoy= 
ance of serpents, and various noxious insects. 

Though the natives of this island have no regular 
form of religious worship, yet they adore one Su+ 
preme Being, as the patron of justice and goodness, 
who will judge men after death, and reward or pu- 
nish them for their demerits or good actions, ‘The 
rite of circumcision is generally performed upon 
males between the seventh and eighth year of their 
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age; but sometimes at a later period. The day of 
circumcision is solemnised in families with much 
‘Joy and festivity, and concludes with the singular 
custom of firing from a musket the foreskin of the 
patient. 

They believe also in a devil, or evil being; and 
upon this article of their ‘creed, is founded the craft 
of the pansaret, or magician, who, being supposed 
to defeat or controul the machinations of the invisible 
enemy, practises a thousand tricks on the credulity 
of the multitudé. Few Indians, indeed, ‘of good 
sense, give credit to the virtue of his enchantments ; 
but the more ignorant and superstitious, who always 
compose the great mass of the people in every country, 
suffer themselves to be sadly duped by his fraud and 
imposition. . 

Amulets of a species of wood, suspended round the 
neck, or preserved in a little bag, are supposed to se- 
cure the possessor against wounds, or the disasters of 
war. A shrimp, or toad, applied with words of 
magical power to the head of a ‘patient, is expected 
to restore him to his wonted health. Exposing the 
sick in a hut of acertain elevation, with an eastern as- 
pect, from which is let fly an assemblage of party- 
coloured threads, is deemed a sovereign remedy in the 
most desperate cases. A cure is sometimes expected 
from painting the posts of the patient’s house with 
different colours. Perfumes mix in abundance in 
all the arts and enchantments of the magician; and 
though the greatest part of this, no doubt, is impos- 
ture, the effects of effluvia are not unknown to the 
physician or the philosopher. 

Madagascar presents the traveller with many 
‘other absurd observances, of which it may be diffi- 
cult to trace the origin; but which, in general, seem 
to be the barbarous vestiges of religious notions, in- 
distinctly transmitted to the people trom their Asiatic 


« 


neighbours. . 
One horrid instance of savage superstition with 
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_ pain we record. When an infant has the misfortune 
to drop into the world on a day esteemed unlucky, 
or of bad omen by the pansaret, he is‘exposed, or sut- 
fered to die of want, or to be devoured by the wild 
beasts. oe OE 

‘They are accustomed to hunt the whale all along 
their coast; and having been fortunate enough te 
strike him with the harpoon, they wait till his 
strength is nearly exhausted, when they haul him te- 
wards the shore. The women watching their suc- 
cess, having by this time assembled on the beach, 
raise songs of praise in honour of him who had 
the merit of giving the first wound. ‘The cherns 
having withdrawn, the whale is dragged as near as 
possible to land, and surrounded by all the principal 
men of the village, when the public orator advances, 
and having pronounced a long oration on the pre- 
eminence and excellent qualities of the fish, he is.cat 
up, and affords an immediate repast to the assembly. 

All matters of dispute receive a formal discussion 
in the palaver, or council of the tribe. Here too all 
public business is solemnly and deliberately discussed; 
and much time is taken in weighing the arguments 
of different speakers. 

With all this affectation of gravity, however, the 
inhabitants of Madagascar have a weak intellect, and 
are far from being qualified, by a sound understand~ | 
ing, to avail themselves of maxims drawa from @x~ 
perience, in considering the contingencies of futurity. 
Besides, as the country is divided into many small — 
and independent states, the interest of any individual 
community becomes very much involved, insomuch 
that it is difficult to determine what line of conduct 
is most eligible. But their chief misfortune, as poli- 
ticians and men of business, originates in the versa- 
tality of their own minds, which can neyer be fixed 
to one precise object. 

Property in this island consists in cattle, grain, and 
slaves. Every person who has had the mistortune te 
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‘be made @ prisoner of war, man, woman, or child, 
is reduced to slavery, and from that moment is 
regarded by his own kindred as an object of con+ 
tempt. ‘ 
Their arms consist of a shield and a kind of lance, 
which they have the art of throwing with peculiar 
address. ‘They are also pretty well provided with 
muskets, which they have purchased of the French, 
-and in the use of which they are not unskilful. A 
few of the petty princes have procured swivel guns 
‘from the same quarter; and it is said, that one of 
them is in a condition to bring cannon into the field. 
On the eve of war, the women, children, and cattle, 
retreat to the woods, and remain in concealment till 
the issue of the campaign. The village is then oc- 
cupied only by the men, who, previously to an act of 
hostility, sacrifice an ox. An Indian, distinguished 
for his eloquence, then rises and makes a long ha- 
rangue on the arrogance and injustice of the enemy : 
‘his countrymen. meanwhile dipping their lances in 
the blood of the victim. ‘The earcase is then cut in 
pieces with the skin, and distributed among the by- 
standers, who instantly devour each man his pertion 
with the most horrid voracity ; aceremony sufficiently 
descriptive of those ferocious sentiments. with which 
they proceed to vindicate their rights, or avenge 
their wrongs. Their operations in the field are of a 
yery desultory nature, consisting chiefly in teasing 
and harassing the enemy, or in attempting to sur- 
-prise him when disadvantageously posted, or in the 
night. > 
If they have reason to imagine that the enemy is 
off his guard, or little prepared for the defence of his 
fort, they formed a blockade round it, and endeavour, 
by a coup-de-main, to make the chict a prisoner of 
war. Should they have the good fortune to succeed, 
they plunder his village, drive off his cattle, and en~ 
slave his vassals; but seldom or never come to any 
thing like a regular engagement. 
VOL, 218." % K 
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These people are suseeptible of very violent enmi- 
ties; and sometimes they execute on their devoted 
subjects the most deliberate cruelties. Our traveller 
saw achief dressed in a necklace, formed of the teeth 
of a rival, whom he had slain in battle. A man of 
the first quality, having captured a daughter and a 
cousin of an obnoxious neighbour, ordered them into 
his presence; and in cold blood, with a single stroke 
of his lance, killed the former, and dismissed her com- 
panion to carry home the dismal news to the parent. 

It seems that the sensibility natural to man in a 
savage state, when exasperated or provoked, acts as 
an incentive to the cruelty of his revenge. The 
savage of America will welcome a stranger to his but, 
and refresh him with the best he can ‘command, 
while the scalp of an enemy hangs dangling round 
his neck. The new Zealander sates his appetite with 
the quivering limbs of a guest, who, from folly or in- 
gratitude, rouses him into a paroxism of rage. The 
native of Madagascar, while he lives and associates 
with a stranger as a brother, will, with great compo- 
sure, pull out the teeth of a man whom he slew in 
his anger; these are the spoils which at once seoth 
his rage and adorn his person. Such is man, under 
the uncontrouled influence of passion, and devoid of 
religion and morals. 

. The customary use of presents is the same here as 

in India, It is the business of the inferior to make 
the first advance, as well as the first present ; but he 
is sure of areturn. This custom of giving and re- 
ceiving presents, forms the bond of union between 
‘strangers and the oriental nations; and where the 
protection of a chief is not only necessary to security, 
but subsistence, we ought not too hastily to condemm 
a practice different from our own. Here presents 
are publicly given; with us the same effect is eften 
produced by the less honourable means: of private 
gratuities and solicitations. . 

The natives of Madagascar indulge in all the 
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offices of hospitality; a virtue which is rather the 
result of a natural impulse of the heart, than the 
practice of any fixed and defined precept, such as 
founds the exercise of it in the nations of Asia. 
When some travellers tell us, however, that in Ma- 
dagascar the offices of hospitality are carried to such 


_a pitch of extravagance, as to make it customary for 


parents to prostitute their children to the enabraces of 
strangers, they speak either from ignorance, or from 
a desire of exciting wonder in their readers. From 
a closer inspection of their manners, it will be found, 
that the little regard shown to chastity among that 
people, may be resolved into a covetous principle of 
parents, and a long acquaintance with the propensi- 
ties of dissolute men. , 
Besides the article of presents, the chief, by means 


_ of his daughters, who act as spies on the sentiments 


and conduct of the paramour, obtains such intelli- 
gence as is sometimes conducive to his safety and in- 
dependence. Thus the young ladies of Madagascar, 
habituated to intrigue, prompted by the political and 
mercenary views of their parents, and captivated by 
the charm of some new personal ornament, cease to 
be reluctant to the vows of their admirers. 

In the language of this island, which is by no means 
harsh or disagreeable, M. de Pagés observed some of © 
the same inflections of voice which occur in that of 
the Philippine isles. It seems to be a compound of 
different dialects, and contains many words borrowed 
from the Arabic and Portuguese. | 

But to return to the history of the voyage. The 


French who bad been ill of the scurvy, were now in 


a state of couvalescence; and as the officers were afraid, 
Jest longer delay might expose them to the malignant 
fevers of the country, they laid ina fresh stock of rice, 
beef, and poultry; and on the 29th of March fell down 
the bay. Having dispatched the corvet to the Isle of 
France, they made sail with the frigate for the Cape — 
of Good Hope; but with all the expedition they could | 
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use, symptoms of the epidemic fevers of the climate 
began toappear before they left the coast, originating. 
‘no doubt from the setting in of the rainy season. 

On the 29th of April, the appearance of some man- 
ches de velour or velvet sleeves, as they as they called, 
announced their approach to Needle Bank, which runs 
along the shore, eastward of the Cape. The lst of 
May brought them within sight of the African coast; 
but the nerth wind barring their entrance into False 
Bay, they proceeded to Siman’s Bay, where they 
dropped anchor. | 7 

‘The seeds of febrile infection, caught at Madagascar, 
now shewed themselves in the mortality of many ofthe 
ship’s company. It was found, however, that a majo- 
rity of the sufferers had imprudently exposed them- 
selves either to the rain or the heat of the sun. Hap- 
pily the salubrious air of the Cape soon began to pro- 
duce symptoms of recovery. oe id 

M. de Pagés now employed himself in traversing 
the mountains, from which he returned Jaden with 
plants; orin the amusement of fishing, which he found 
extremely productive. ; m 

In his excursions he frequently saw a small species 
of stag, and a race of very large monkeys. . His ear 
was delighted with the music of a small. yellow bird, 

like the greenfinch; nor was he less charmed with the 
melody of another species of the same size, remarkable 
for his length of tail. 

June 26th, they set sail for Europe; but the wind 
continuing unfavourable till the 4th of next month, 
they made little progress; however on the follow- 
ing days they proceeded with such favourable gales, 
that they crossed the line on the 28th, and continuing 
their voyage without any interruption, on the 8th of 
september they entered the road of Brest. 
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TOWARDS THE NORTH POLE, 


In 1776. 


N his former voyages and travels M. de Pagés had. 

_ obtained aconsiderable knowledge of the torrid 
and temperate zones. In his last voyage, having be. 
come acquainted with the inhospitable genius of the 
South Seas, he felt a strong propensity to visit the hy- 
perborean regions, and to be able to ascertain the truth 
of some comparative remarks he had made, between 


the high latitudes towards either pole. ~ 


- 


Being on board a frigate at Toplon, under sailing 
orders for the port of Brest, he no sooner arrived there 
than he solicited and obtained the marine minister’s 
approbation of his intended voyage, and prepared ta 
proceed to Holland, where he had no doubt of finding 


_ a ship destined for the North Seas, 


After waiting in Holland three weeks, the merchants 
to whom M. de Pagés had letters of recommendation, 
by their good offices, assisted in procuring him a pas- 
sage on board a ship bound for Spitzbergen, and on 
the 16th of April 1776, they sailed from the Texel. 

- Entering the German Ocean by the southern pas- 
sage of that channe}, they stood to the north, and the 
20th, were coasting along the Shetland Islands but 
the weather was so hazy, that they passed them with- 
out seeing them. The distance between Shetland 
and the coast of Norway is only forty-five leagues. 

On the 23d, being in latitude 66 deg. 27 min. north, 
a bubbling appearance of the water admonished them 
of currents, the direction of which they found to be 
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towards the north. It snowed in large flakes, and 
Reaumur’s thermometer stood a fraction above four 
degrees. The cold, as well as the aspect of the skies, 
was nearly the same as in the South Seas; but with 
this material difference, that here the weather was 
calm, and the cold uniform; whereas, in the South Sea, 
it is capricious and irregular ; besides the season was 
greatly more advanced in the latter than the former 
region. 

On the 26th, they ceased to have the return of night, 
and could distinguish objects at the distance of three 
leagues, at the noon of night. 

~ On the 30th, they shot north of the cape of the great 

continent, on which voyagers have engraved, ‘‘ Hic 
stetimus nobis ubi defuit orbis.” “‘ Here ends our 
voyage, where the world fails us.’””. The mercury re- 
mained for three days below frost ; and they had un- 
remitting snow, which fell not in flakes, but in thin 
scales, small stars, orfine down. ‘Vhesky was very 
beautiful, though the cold was most intense. 

May 2d, the wind blew fresh from the south-east. 
The water dashed over their heads, and froze on the 
deck and rigging ; while the sea formed a kind of- hoop 
about the sides of the vessel, consisting ofan incrust- 
ation three inches thick. Next day they crossed 77 
deg. 14 min. of observed latitude, their longitude being 
3 deg. 12 min. east. : 

The high wind commenced in a very unfavourable 
moment; for, in the morning of the 3d of May, having 
reached the ice, they had rather precipitately pressed 
the ship among the shoals. 

M. de Pagés observed with surprise, however, that 
in proportion as they advanced into the ice, the wind 
moderated, and the heavens increased in serenity 
and beauty, msomuch that, while they enjoyed the 
finest weather in the world, they saw at the horizon 
the region they had lately quitted, dark, and probably 
embroiled with a strong gale, 

In the afternoon, they- discovered the snowy moun-. 
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tains in the bays of Clock and Havrisound. The moun-_ 
tains of Clock may be distinguished by their superior 
magnitude and lofty crests, “which sustain a number 
of summits rising to a point. 

The south wind having drifted the shoals of ice 
back fom the open sea in great quantities, their pre- 
sent navigation became somewhat Jess. embarrassing , 
the greatest distance between the shoals did not appear . 
to exceed a cable’s length, and this interval was com- 
monly occupied by an icy wreck. 

Thus far their navigation had received little i inter-— 
ruption; but being now in a very high latitude, they 
began to encounter numerous shoals, which presented - 
the appearance of an extensive coast. Some of the, 
masses appeared stationary, projecting in capes and 
promontories, while others drifted freely with the 
current. 

The little noise and bustle occasioned in navigating 
the ship, the tranquillity of the frozen sea, the stilness 
of an unruffled atmosphere, diffuse a mournful silence 
over the face of those snowy regions; a silence which. 
is only interrupted by the cries “of the Rechtis, as she 
flits from one shoal to another, or by the undulatious: 
of the water in the cavities and crevices of the ice, 
which assumes the most fantastic forms, that fancy 
may picture into almost every representation. 

The management of the rudder now became an 
object of anxious solicitude. The captain, taking his 
place at the mast head, made it his business to descry 
from a distance the most navigable channel, while two 
pilots, stationed in the shrouds, gave notice to the 
helmsman how he might avoid the adjacent shoals. 
The seamen arranged themselves abaft, and helped to 
facilitate the ship's way by means of long poles. 

The patient Dutchmen, with phlegm and indiffer- 
ence, sustained the violent efforts they were obliged 
to use in this perilous navigation; and the vessel was 
low rigged, very strong, and in every respect adapted 
for the present service, which greatly contributed to 
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their preservation amid the shoals which were now 
continually assailing them. 

On the 4th the passage northward’ appeared to be 

completely blocked up. Accordingly they stood east 
and west in quest of another channel, and hitting on a 
place where the ice seemed weak, they forced their 
-way for some time; but this channel likewise termi- 
nating in an universal barrier of ice, they cruised about 
in search of an opening, or suffered themselves to be 
drifted wherever there was room. 

The water being calm, began to congeal around 
them, and being now under the necessity of shifting 
their course with much caution and foresight, it was 
thought prudent to moor on a bank, and wait the 
opening of the ice towards the north. , 

Here they saw many whales, of which they were 
fortunate enough to catch three. They likewise met 
with sea unicorns, an animal seldom found on this 
side of SO degrees latitude. The unicorn seems to 
accompany the whale, being g generally discovered near 
the same place. Both respire, or blow, at the surface 
ofthe water. An unicorn of the largest size, measures, 
fifteen feet in length. The snout of the male sends 
off a horizontal tooth or horn, six or seven feet long, 
which at the base is about the thickness of a man’s 
jeg, tapering gradually toa point. This horn has all 
the lustre and solidity of polished ivory, and on the 
surface are gutters running in spiral lines. 

As the unicorn appears to be the friend, sothe sword- 
fish is the mortal enemy of the whale, ta whom he 
gives battle in a troop, headed 2: a leader of superior 
size to his followers. 

The ice having opened, they found that itiey had 
drifted considerably to the northward. Same day, how- 
ever, the shoals returned and began to clase around 
then, Jeaying only Hibke and there a small pool of 
Water, formed by the salient angles of the ice. The 
crew descending on the ice, partly by towing the ves- 
Be "2 and partly by pushing site ward the shoals, tharoegh 
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- which they had been desirous to pass, endeavoured to. 

free themselves from confinement; but a dead calm 

depriving them of the use of their sails, their most 
strenuous exertions were ineffectual, 

On the 10th, the ship was completely locked in by. 
the shoals of ice, and every fluid spot entirely dis- 
appeared, leaving them only the dismal prospect of 
one continuous mass of ice, By observation they were 
then in lat. 81 a@-grees. 

‘The whole expanse of the horizon, except one dark 
speck in the south, appeared white from the reflection 
ot the snow, a circumstance that seemed to warn 
them that the sea was in the same impenetrable state 
toa great extent. The wind was westerly. The ice 
though every where so close as to prevent the passage 
of a canoe, was, however, not very compact ; and fearful 
lest the shoals might be wholly cemented together by 
a strong frost, and every means of escape rendered 
impracticable, they resolved to make a determined 
effort to recover their liberty. 

The Dutch not unaccustomed to such dangers, and 
contiding in their skill and exertions, did not despair; 
and boldly attacked the ice where it seemed to be sus- 
ceptible of the smallest resistance. They-hoisted their 
sails opposite to the place they meant to penetrate; 
a part of the crew, stationed on each side of the vessel, 
pushed against her, in order to widen the channel; 
while the men on board propelled her, by pushing 
away the ice at her stern, The united force of the 
wind, capstan, and poles, producing a violent com- 
pression in the circumjacent shoals, the ship got under 
Way, entering progressively into places which a Httle 
before were incapable of admitting the smallest boat. 
This more than Herculean labour lasted two days, 
When at last they worked the ship into a region of 
navigable channels, or incommoded only with such 
recent accumulations of ice, as were unable to obstruct 
her progress. 

On the 11th, their latitude was 80 deg. 38 min. 
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jongitude 4. deg. 25 min. from the meridian of Paris. 
Taking the advantage of a fair wind and the opening 
of the ice, they stood to the south; and on the 14th, 
came in view of the Devil’s Cape, which forms the 
north-west point of Spitzbergen. »: 

The sea was now become much more open than 
formerly : a fresh gale from the south had chased the 
shoals bela: it, while the currents in concert with the” 
wind had drifted them considerably*in the same di- 
rection. On the 15th, they saw the mountains, 
which compose the boundary of the plains of Renne- 
veld, 

Nearly in the situation they now were, the British 
vessels which sailed in 1773, for the purpose of mak- 
ing discoveries, after being locked in for some time, 
terminated their expedition. it is pretended by some 
that they arrived too late in the season, and were not — 
apprised of the currents which drifted them to the 
north-east of the Devil’s Cape. 

On the 16th, it blew with considerable force, wehbe 
yielding to the joint impulse of the winds and cur- | 
rents, they soon found themselves in latitude 81 deg. 
where the sea was considerably open, and free from 
shoals. ‘They were now Jess than one hundred and. 
eighty leagues distant from the pole, the idea of 
which served sufficiently to awaken our author’s cu- 
riosity. Had he been able to inspire his companions 
with sentiments similar to his own, the ‘winds and the 
currents, which at that moment carried them rapidly 
towards the pole,a region hitherto deemed inaccessible 
to the eye of mortals, would haye been saluted with 
acclamations of joy. 

This quarter, however, is not the most eligible for 
such an enterprise, as the sea lying in the vicuiity of 
those banks of ice, so frequent a little farther to the 
west, is much too confined. Nevertheless, M. de 
Pagés seems to think that a voyage to the pole is not 
a chimerical idea; at the same time that he who un- 
dertakes it, ought to be patient under many fatigues — 
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and dangers, and particularly skilful in the practical 
navigation of the icy regions. ° 

On the Ist of the month, being in Jat. 74 deg. our 
author tried some experiments on sea water, and 
found that one hundred pounds gave four pounds 
three quarters of salt; when north of lat. 80 deg. it 
yielded no more than four pounds ; a proof that the 
intensity of thecold has a proportionable effect in 
sweetening the briny fluid. 

On the 17th, they anchored on the Isle of Amster- 
dam, which is about three leagues in length, -by two 
in breadth. The anchoring ground is in a creek east 
from the Devil’s Cape, though there are other stations 
where ships may ride in security. 

They had again launched into the ice, and on the 
24th of May were in latitude 78 deg. The wind had 
been favourable for several days, though the weather 
was excessively cold, the thermometer being 11 deg. 
below the freezing point. They had frequent falls 
of snow, and the sea was frozen all] round them to 
the depth of five or six inches. 

On the 28th, they entered that region which fs 
chiefly occupied by banks of ice, whence it has been 
named by navigators, the West Coast. Here a daz- 
zling whiteness overspreading the western quarter 
from north to south, except a few datk specks, seemed ~ 
to indicate that all below was one extended surface 
of ice. Their latitude was 78 deg. with 25 min. 
west longitude and the variation of the néedle 20 
deg. 

Be the wind obliging them to moor on a bank, 

by a sudden movement of the adjacent ice, they found 
themselves completely hemmed in. They surveyed 
the ship, ‘and were happy to find that, hitherto, they 
had nothing to dread from the pressure of the shoals. 
At three o'clock, however, next morning, an icy 
wreck, which floated abaft, compressed by the shoals 
in their wake, accumulated at the stern, trom which 
they apprehended considerable danger; but the wind 
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providentially shifting, the masses parted and siti 
along the vessel’s side. 

Such had been the crowded and compact stifle of 
the shoals, as to prevent their enlargement till the 
Ist of June; and in this perilous situation, having 
observed a small piece of water where the ship might 
lie more at ease, they endeavoured to reach it, au 
with incredible labour and perseverance, after thirty- 
six hours’ incessant engagement, they at last effected 
their purpose , but being overtaken with a thick haze, © 
they were obliged to moor on a bank stretching west- . 
ward. | 

On this cruise, they saw a number of whales, and 
caught one ; while two more ‘eattioated themselves 
from the harpoon. 

Though the vessel was secured, hate situation here 
‘soon became. as alarming as before. An inamense — 
shoal of ice drifting towards them, they made haste. 
to tow her into the bottom of a small creek; but she 
-presently settled on two points of ice, which com- 
posed the angle they occupied. While she lay here, 
completely hemmed. in, numbers of whales swam 
with impunity on the surface of the bay. ‘They 
hastened to transport their boat over the ice; bet 
after much labour and fatigue, they were compelled 
~ to return without any success. | 

Next day, June 5th, the bay, was entirely choaked_ 
up, and the ice falling ‘with violence on the shoal that 
_had barred the entrance of their:creek, one of their 
capes was demolished. Scme bours after this cape 
_was destroyed, they observed that compression was- 
rapidly increasing, and were not a little apprehensive 
that, as soon as it should reach the vessel, it must go 
to pieces. They therefore resolved to construct a 
bason, where. it was hoped she might be exposed to 
jess danger. ‘The magnitude of such an undertaking” 
can scarcely he conceived: but in the end it was 
crowned with. success. The saws employed on this 
eccasian were fourteen feet long and seyen inches 
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broad, with teeth an inch and a half deep, with which 
the sailors cut away the ice, according to a plan pre- 
viously sketched out. : 

For some time they received little molestation; but 
the effect of pressure again began to be dreaded more 
than ever; and the ship was so closely wedged up, 
that her very figure at times appeared to be sensibly 
altered. She was evidently labouring in the utmost 
distress, and every moment was expected to be the 
crisis of her dissolution. | . 

This was a prospect that required all their fortitude 
to'support. M. de Pagés began to réflect on the es- 
capes with which Providence had already favoured 
him, as an antidote against despair; and he indulged 
the hope that the same overruling goodness would not 
forsake him now. The ship, however, groaned and 
cracked in the most alarming manner; her head was 
forced up by the ice, and all their resources were at 
anend.  - | 

Providentially the intenseness of compression ceased 
about eleven o’clock, and till six they lay tolerably 
quiet, when it was partially renewed, but again went 
off. In the morning of the 8th, the pressure recom- 
menced to the most alarming degree, and they found 
that they had chosen this station in an evil hour, ag at 
no great distance they saw channels and bays of con- 
siderable extent. 

On the 10h, the bank floated away entirely, when 

they were once more delivered from a most painful. 
-and perilous situation. After mancuvring to disen- 
' gage the ship, it was found that she had stamped her 
figure on the ice with the same precision as if she had _ 
been moulded in it. 

They now warped her along to a station which 
seemed less encumbered with shoals; and ‘here they 
intended remaining till they could effect a passage 
into the channels on the outside of the bank. For 
this purpose they constructed another bason, which, 

by the shifting of the ice, was soon rendered unser- 
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viceable ; but at last they reached a channel where’ 


they found themselyes in a state of comparative se- 
curity. ) 
On the 18th, the wind increased and blew some- 
what fresh, when the shoals broke up, and yielded 
them a free navigation. They embraced with alacrity 


this happy change in the circumstances of the ice, 


and in spite of a thick haze, escaped with all possi- 


ble speed from the neighbourhood of this formidable — 


bank. 
They now directed their course towards the west ; 


but on the 20th, the wind continuing fresh, they were 
obliged to come to moorings on a bank which soon — 


shifted its position. The wind now changed, and it 


fell calmer, and, though involved in a thick haze, 


they steered to the westward. The snow began to 


melt copiously, and it fell like rivulets into the sea. — 
By observation their latitude was found to be 77 deg. 


15 min.; long. 8 deg. 30min. Here they saw num- 
bers of fir trees drifting with the current, and many 
polscops, blowing at the surface, and leaping above 
the water. They are black, with a snout like a 
‘boar, but more conical, and are about twenty feet 
long. 


Except intervals of haze, which were very frequent, — 
they had fine weather, with gentle breezes at south, 4 
for the remainder of the month. Steering south- _ 


west, they occasionally moored on the ice; but on 
the whole, their navigation was little interrupted. 


The cold was not intense, and the mercury was 


rarely so low as the freezing point. But though the 
thermometer stood above frost on the deck, the haze 


froze at the mast’s head, and the icicles fellin abund- — 


ance. 


It is worthy of remark, that ever ince they had — 


entered regions less occupied by the ice, and conse- 


quently exposing a greater surface of water,,the baro- 


meter, even in the Jongest intervals of fine weather, 


never rose so high as where the ice was more universal _ 
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though accompanied with weather much less serene ; 
#n appearanee which seems conclusive of the specific 
atmosphere of the ice, 

The Ist of July, they were in latitude 76 deg. 

longitude 11 deg. The surface of the water fre- 
quently exhibited red fleshy substances; which, ac- 
cording to some, is the natural aliment of the whale. 
It was now, however, a considerable time since they 
had Jost sight of that animal; but they were fast ap- 
proaching the coast of America, in the vicinity of 
Gallhamsque, an excellent fishing situation in’ the 
month of July; and in a short time they caught there 
two whales. 
_ it was now necessary to be more cautious cf the 
floating shoals of ice, than in the month of May, as 
they were stripped of that thick snowy covering which 
contributed to prevent the dangerous effects of the 
shock. ‘The ice teo derives from the heat of summer 
a kind of elasticity, which, increasing the cohesion of 
its parts, renders it still more formidable to the nayi- 
gation, 

The thick fogs, so prevalent in those latitudes, con- 
siderably incommoded them; but at the same time 
they seemed to become temporary, in proportion as 
they advanced towards the west 3 probably on account 
of their vicinity to the land of Gallhamsque. The 
vermilion colour of the horizon too, indicated an ate 
mosphere of land; while the flight of birds shewed it 
to be at no great distance. 

On the 8th, being in latitude 75 deg. 6 min. long. 
13 deg. the ice began to break up in all directions, 
ind the explosion it made tesembled that of cannon, 
or the fall of a high pile of timber; a noise which 
was repeatedly echoed from the adjacent shoals, . 
hese shoals were composed of different strata of ice, 
inited by compression, and consolidated into one mass 
yy subsequent freezing. As soon as the heat and 
noisture of summer divest these masses of their co- 
ering, the cement, by which their several parts 
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cohere, is dissolved; their union ceases, and the 
eminences which rise above the surface, tumble _ 
down. ea! | 
The shoal meanwhile is often unequally discharged _ 
of its burden; and having appendages below, which | 
have a tendency to float, it dips at one end, and starts 
at the other. The elevated parts, exposed to the. 
gun and air, become brittle, and break off; and | 
the waves repelling the sides that rest on its surface, | 
the incumbent mass being at last only separated at its | 
centre, falls into a thousand pieces. rai 
M. de Pagés was surprised to meet with nothing | 
in this navigation similar to those mountains of ice, | 
which, issuing from Hudson’s Bay and Davis’s) 
Straits, float along the coast of America. ‘The high- . 
ést ice he had seen in this voyage, was not more than | 
thirty-five feet above the level of the sea; an eleva-} 
tion which bears but a small proportion to that off 
those enormous masses. = | 
Continuing their cruise towards the west, on the} 
12th they were in latitude 74 deg. 40 min. and con-- 
sequently near the shore of Gallhamsque, though an r 
obstinate haze prevented them from viewing. this) 
coast, which is annually frequented by the wheal 
fishers, who have traced it from the latitude of 761 
deg. to 70 deg. where it is separated from Greenland 
by a strait of more than twenty-five leagues inl 
breadth. Hitherto no navigator has passed this strait 4 
‘but it is supposed, with some shew of reason, to com 
municate with Baffin’s Bay. ] 


| 


The coast towards the north is not very high, a 
the ground seems tolerably level; but the ordinary 
navigators of those seas being more intent on harpoon 
ing the whale than on exploring the coast, have a 
desire to go on shore, and give themselves little 
‘concern about the circumstances of the country om 
the seas. a 
Just as the opportunity presented itself to our aul 
thor of learning more particulars of a coast so itl 
: 4 

| | 
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known, his indefatigable Dutch captain spied -a 
whale to which he gave chace ; and lett M. de Pagés 
to ruminate on his disappointment. He derived some 


consolation, however, from satisfying his mind of the ’ 


actual existence of the coast of Gallhamsque, which 
lies nearly under the same parallel of the meridian of 
Teneriffe. 


‘With respect, however, to that part of the Ameri- 
can continent found in the charts under the latitude 


of Spitzbergen, and said to have been discovered. in 
1655 and 1070, ‘‘ the most experienced and intelli- 
gent navigators,” M. de Pagés says, “‘ seem to have 
no knowledge of it.’” He has, however, no doubt of 
the existence of Jand in the quarter of the north, from 
various observations on the nature and direction of 
the currents and the shoals. 

While they were in pursuit of the whale, which at 
last eluded their vigilance, they were carried into a 
sea perfectly open. Indeed, our author, by several 
strong arguments, endeavours to prove the practicability 


of navigation even at the pole, where, according to’ 


bis hypothesis, the sea cannot be one solid mass, 
from the constant action in it, that will unavoidably 
originate from the currents. It seems that in the 
year 3773, some Dutch vessels found it possible te 
return from the very centre of the ice, so late as the 
end of November; and it farther appears, from va- 
rious concurring testimonies, both of the Dutch and 
the Russians, that changes and revolutions among the 
shoals take place in the high latitude of the Siberian 
Seas, and north from Nova Zembla, even during the 
severe frosts at the end of November. 

On the !4th, they found themselves in latitude 73 
deg. longitude 7 deg. consequently they had made 
sonsiderable progress on their return eastward. They 
30w took in fresh water, an operation of little labour 
or difficulty. After laying the ship alongside a bank, 
hey opened a number of channels, conducting toa 
eservoir in the ice, at which they filled their casks, 
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and rolling them back, put them on board ple great 
ease. 

The Dutchman being: satished with the cargo of 
fish, prepared to withdraw from the ice on his return | 
home; and on the 18th, they saw John Mayen’s | 
Island, the north point of which is in latitude 72 deg, | 
and 9 deg. 30 min. west longitude. It may be easily 
distinguished by what is called Bear’s’ Mountain, 
which is very high and abrupt. This mountain seems | 
to be about two short leagues in. circumference at the | 
base, and rises in a conical form, terminating, how- 
ever, in two pointed summits. ‘The whole island _ 
is about nine leagues in length, and two in breadth. _ 

They had. now a view of the sea in its ordinary fluid’ 
state; one chain of ice only was seen stretching tos 
wards the east. Instead of their former haze, the: 
constant atmosphere of ice, numbers of thick white | 
clouds appeared floating in the regions of the air, and — 
the weather had an autumnal face. } 

On the 19th, they doubled the last chain of i ice, | 
situated towards the east. The waves recoiling with | 
‘ne thaw, caused a very rough sea in the same quar- | 

; but the swell subsided in proportion as they 
Brotrse the mainisea. Next day a high rolling | 
sea setting in from the north-east, the ship tumbled | 
in a most “disagreeable manner; but this gradually di- | 
minished as they doubled. the mainland. | 

This is a very dismal climate; for as soon as the:) 
wind gets a little to the. eastward, drizzling rains are 
sure ia come on, and though the sun shines out at. 
intervals, the air is habitually damp, and much more | 
disagreeable to the sense than the frost and ice of the.) 
higher latitudes. : 

On the 24th, they were arrived nearly in the paral : 
Jel.of Iceland. M. de Pagés made it his constant | 
husiness in this voyage to compare the northern with | 
the southern climates, and found them very dissimi+ | 
Jaros J udging from. the thermometer, the tempera= | 
ture of the air in. latitude 70 deg. north, approaches:) 
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to that of 50 deg. south by a difference of only four 
or five degrees. In the same southern latitude, the 
barometer was so low as twenty-six inches ten lines, 
while its smallest elevation in the north seas was 
twenty-eight inches four lines. 

{t appears that those two latitudes, seventy north, 
and fifty south, are pretty similar in point of wind 
and weather, though in different periods of the year ; 
the end of April, or the beginning of spring, in the 
north, corresponding to the end of December, or the 
month of January, in the south. 

The wind keeping in the southern quarter, they 
were threatened with a, tedious passage. At the 
opening of the coast of Iceland and Etland Isles, they 
felt the ferocious south-west blasts of Hudson’s Bay 
and Davis's Straits; and on the 31st of J uly, entered 
the German Ocean, and saw the termination of a 
very long day. They were now obliged to use a can- 
dle at night ; whereas the preceding day, they could 
see to read at twelve at night. Thus one day, con- 
sisting of ninety-six times twenty-four hours, came to 
an end, 

On the 5th of August, they reached the extremity 
of the Dogger Bank, and on the 14th they came in 
sight of Hoiland; and having taken on board a pilot, 
they entered the Texel, and soon concluded a voyage 
which had been uncommonly successful. 

M. de Pagés, after visiting some friends at Amster- 
dam, set out for Rotterdam, where he found a vessel 
bound for Guernsey. On his landing at that island, 
of the inhabitants of which he speaks in very band- 
some terms, he soon found an opportunity of con- 
tinuing his voyage, and on the 27th of September 
1770, arrived at Brest; and with this expedition, he 
finishes his hitherto published adventures, which will 
be a lasting menument of his perseverance and philo- 
sophic spirit. 
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WN orwirnsranpine the valuable discoveries of the 
great Captain Cook, further investigation was re- 
quired, particularly of some of the Southern regions, 
with which view a voyage was planned by his Ma- 
jesty in autumn 1789, and the command was des= 
tined for Captain Henry Roberts, who had. served 
under Captain Cook in the two last voyages, Captain 
- Vancouver being named as his second; and for this 
purpose a ship of 340 tons was purchased, in a state 
nearly finished: and on being launched was named 
the Discovery, and commissioned asa sloop ; but the 
disputes with Spain respecting Nootka Sound for a_ 
short time suspended her equipment. ‘These differ- 
ences being terminated, and the fisheries and fut 
trade of China being objects of material importance, 
it was deemed expedient that an officer should be 
sent to Nootka to receive from the Spaniards a for- 
mal restitution of the territories they had seized; to 
survey the coast, and gbtain every possible informa 
tion of the natural and political state of the country. 
To thiscommand Capt. Vancouver was now appointed. 
The same ship, the Discovery, was equipped, carry- 
ing ten four pounders and ten swivels, with 130 men 
including otticers, Captain Vancouver being captain, 
Messrs. Zachariah Mudge, Peter Puget, and Joseph 
Baker, lieutenants; and Joseph Whidbey, master. 
She was to be accompanied by the Chatham armed 
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tender, of 135 tons, four three pounders, and six 
swivels, and45 men, commanded by lieutenant W. R. 
Broughton ; James Hanson, second lieutenant ; and 
James Johnstone, master, Mr. Alexander Menzies, 

a surgeon of the navy, was also appointed for the — 
Special purpose of botanical research 3 and every thing — 
necessaty was amply provided, as stores and pro- | 
visions of the best quality, ciading a large propor- | 
tion of sour krout, portable soup, wheat instead of. 
eatmeal for breakfast, the essence of malt and 
spruce, malt hops, dried yest, &c. with the various _ 
necessaries of a medicinal nature. There was also 
@ liberal supply of commodities both usefal and or. Ay 
hamental, calculated te establish a friendly inter- | 
‘course with the inhabitants of the countries where 
they might touch; likewise an assortment of mathe- — 
matical instruments ard two admirable chronometers. 
In short the equipment for the voyage was in every | 
‘respect complete. 

On the 15th of December 1790, Capt. Vancouver re- 
ceived his commission as commander of his majesty’s — 
sloop Discovery, then lying at Deptford : and having 
entered the preper complement of men, and the 
equipment being mostly completed by the 7th 
January 1791, the ship preceeded down the river, 
leaving behind the Chatham, the necessary repairs — 
of which kept her behind, and she joined afterwards 
at Falmouth. | | 

Or the 5th February the Discovery anchored at | 
Spithead, and after the necessary business there and 
in the dock-yard, on the 11th March, proceeded 
down the channel to Falmouth, where she was, on | 
the 31st, joined by the Chatham. On the 28th April, 
they made Teneriffe. Here they were stopped till the 8 
7th May, taking in additional ballast for the Chatham. | 
Passed the Cape de Verd islands the 14th, and on © 
the 27th crossed the €quator, in 25° 15’ west longi- 
tude, which is farther to the westward than generally 3 
adopted by navigators, bur which Captain Vancouver — 
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prefers, as attended with various advantages. They 
crossed the tropic of Capricorn the 32th June in 
25° 18’, after which it was resolved to proceed by the 
Cape of Good Hope, whither they arrived the 10th 
July, and where a variety of necessary repairs ern- 
ployed them till the 31th August. Here a great 
proportion of the people belonging to both vessels 
were attacked by the dysentery, supposed to have 
been communicated by a Dutch ship from Batavia, 
which made Captain Vancouver anxiens to depart, 
for fear of further disease, and after being detained 
by contrary winds and calms till the 17th, they then 
sailed out of Simon's Bay, bound for the coast of 
New Holland, and directing their course between 
the tracts of Dampier and Marion, over a space be- 
fore unfrequented. 

On the 27th September, they made land, and ia 
atitude 35° 3’, and longitude 160° 35 3G” passed: by 
1 conspicuous promontory to which Captain Van- 
ouver gave the name of Cape Chatham, after the 
Jar]. The country along the sea side of this coast 
onsists of a range of dreary and almost barren hills, 
rom which protrude large masses of white rock ; 
he interior afforded a more agreeable appearance, 
ut no indication of inhabitants, They afterwards 
assed a long range of white cliffs which Captain 
fancouver mamed Cape Howe, in Honour of the 
arl, A high mountain he eailed Mount Gardner, 
fter the admiral, anda barren rocky cluster of isles, 
Clipse Island, in consequence of an eclipse that 
ccurred. Other places which they successively 
assed were called Baldhead, Break Sea Island, Mi« 
haelmas Island, and Seal Island. Having gone on 
lore to fish, they discovered a most miserable human 
abitation lately deserted, in the Shape of half a 
ehive which had been divided vertically in twa 
jual parts, one of which formed the hut, three feet 

height, and in diameter four feet and an half, con- 
ructed of slight twigs. ‘he shores consisted ‘of 
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steep naked rocks, or barren sand, beyond which | 
appeared the surface covered with a deadly green) 
herbage, and here and there some groveling shrubs s 
or dwarf trees, and which appeared to have lately) 
undergone the action of fire. ‘T'o the northward they 
found a high rocky point that attained the name off 
Point Possession, from the summit of which they, 
gaitied an excellent view of the Sound, and the ad-. 
jacent country, possessing a far more fertile prospect. . 
This coast and the country seen north-westward oft 
Cape Chatham, was tdken possession of formally} 
in the name of his Majesty, the part first dis+, 
covered King George the Third’s Sound, and thee 
harbout behind Point Possession, Princess Royall 
Harbour, in honour of her birth-day. In their way) 
out of this harbour they found a bank covered withh 
most delicious oysters, and thence called Oyster} 
Harbour. ei | 
‘Near Princess Royal Harbour, while the ships’) 
companies were employed in wooding and watering, 
was discovered a deserted village of two dozen mise 
rable huts, some rather better than the others, evin-. 
cing the residence of petty chiefs. Throughout the: 
whole coast traces of fire were perceptible. There 
were also seen’ several black swans swimming on the 
water; but no smoke, or any indication of natives. 
At a hut near the watering place they left some 
beads, knives, looking glasses, and other trinkets, am 
at two different places bottles sealed up, containing the 
ndmes of the vessels and commanders, the date © 
their arrival and departure and name given to the 
Sound. Othér uninteresting places the navigators 
passed’ wete nominated Doubtful Island, and Potts 
Hood, after the’admiral ; lastly, a small rocky island 
which concluding their researches on this coast, wa 
therefore called Termination Island. ie | 
On a general observation of the survey thus madd 
of the west coast of New Holland comprehending att 
extent of 110 leagues, Captain Vancouver found ae 
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other place of security for shipping than the Sound 
above-mentioned, and, in opposition to’ Dampier, 
could discover no material separation of the country, ° 
either by rivers or arms of the sea,-nor'were there 
indications of such; but the country seemed through- 
out well supplied with fresh water. It had much 
the appearance of the country of Africa, near the Cape 
of Good Hope, but richer; the principal coniponent 
part, coral, in various places perfectly bare for acres 
together ; there were also some moorish and chalky 
soils; the climate apparently delightful, capable’ of 
producing all the essentials, and many of the luxuries 
of life. Here were the gum plant, a sort of pimento, 
wild celery, samphire, and several vegetables, with 
a variety of beautiful flowers. The navigators planted 
some vines and water-cresses, on Oyster harbour, 
and sowed various species of seed, for the benefit of 
those who might come after. A good many land 
and sea birds were seen; of quadrupeds only one 
dead kangaroo—but there were excellent fish. 

“« The natives appeared to be a wandering people, 
who sometimes made their excursions individually, at 
other times in considerable parties ;' this was apparent 
by their habitations being found single and alone, as 
well as composing tolerably large villages. . 

«© Besides the village I visited, Mr. ‘Broughton 
discovered another about two miles distant from it, 
of nearly the same magnitude; but it appeared to be 
of a much later date, as all the huts had been recently 
built, and seemed to have been very lately inhabited. 
The larger trees in the vicinity of both villages had 
been hollowed out by fire, suthciently to aftord the 
shelter these people seemed to require. Upon stones 
placed in the inside of these hollow trees fires had 
been made, which proved that they had been used as 
habitations, either for the inferior of the pavty, which 
would argue a farther degree of subordination-amongst 
them, or for those who were too indolent to build 
themselves the wattled huts before described. No 
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one species of furniture or utensil was discovered im 
any of the houses; the only implements seen, were 
pieces of sticks intended as spears, rudely wrought, 
and the operation of manual labour upon them but 
slightly discernible. The bark was stripped off, and 
the thickest end, after having been burnt in the fire, 
was scraped and reduced to a blunted point, on cue 
of which some blood was found still adhering. 

** Destitute, as they seemed, of the means, and 
totally ignorant of every mode of embarkation, it is 
not likely that they place much dependance on marine 
productions for their subsistence ; yet it was evident 
trom the weirs on the shores, and from the mouths 
of the brooks near the villages being stopped up, that 
they sometimes resort to the rivulets and to the sea 
for provisions. On this account, it was considered 
rather extraordinary, that the bones of the fishes on 
which they had fed were no where to be found. It 
appeared still more extraordinary that, since they 
drew a certain proportion of their feod from the sea, 
they should not have discovered so excellent and pien- 
tiful a part of its produce as oysters, clams, and other — 
shell fish. Hence it may naturally be inferred, that 
the Jand principally supplies their wants, or hunger 
would long since have conducted them to such exceil- 
lent resources. This opinion is supported by the ex- 
treme shyness of the feathered creation, and the 
wildness of the quadrupeds, whose footing, and the 
other signs of their being at no great distance with- 
eut our obtaining any sight of then3, sufficiently 
proved that they were constantly pursued. ‘This cir- 
cumstance may furnish a probable conjecture on the 
cause of the very extraordinary devastation by fire, 
which the vegetable productions had suffered through- 
eut the whole country we had traversed. Fire is 
frequently resorted to by rude.nations, either for the 
purpose of encouraging a sweeter growth of herbage 
in their hunting grounds, or as toils for taking te 
wid animals, ot which they are in pursuit. When 
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the forest is set on fire for such purposes in a dry sea- 
son, its ravages may become very extensive.” 

From the coast just described, Captain Vancouver 
proceeded to Van Dieman’s Land, which he reached 
on the 27th October, and anchored in Dusky Bay, 
when they encountered a heavy storm, the effects of 
which required considerable repair, particularly of 
the Discovery. As soon 4s it could be done, Captain 
V. with a large party in two boats, went to explore 
this spacious bay, and particularly the upper part of 
the northern arm, which Captain Cook called, «« No- 
body hnows what,” and the only part he did not 
thoroughly examine. ‘This arm Captain V. found to 
be divided into two branches, leaving a peninsula, 
joined to the main land by a very high narrow ridge 
of mountains, forming a majestic promontory. The 
southern branch ren ina winding direction, about five 
miles, terminating ‘to the north, in a small cove— 
the northern also terminated in a small cove, to the 
north-west, at the distance of between six ‘and seven 
miles. ‘The heads of these arms Captain V. called, 
“< Somebody knows what.” There, however, appear- 
ed no natives. Both Facile harbour, and Anchor 
Island harbour, are safe positions. In the survey of 
Dusky Bay, Mr. Menzies found the true winter's 
bark, the same plant as that at Terra del Fuego, 
which escaped Captain Cook and the botanists in 1773. 

Another heavy gale occurred on the 22d and 234d, 
after which, very unexpectedly, they made land, 
namely, a cluster of seven craggy islands, the largest 
situated in Jatitude 48° 3’, longitude 106° 20’, which 
had not been seen by Captain Cook, no part of his « 
tracts having reached within ten leagues of these. 
These sterile rocks Captain V.denominated The Snares. 

Another new island was discovered on the 22d of 
December, in 215° 39’. Several canoes came off to 
the ship, but the natives would not go on board, 
while they used every solicitation to induce the Eng- 
lish to land. One at length ventured on board. 
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‘«« On his entering the ship, he trembled and was 
much agitated; apprehension, astonishment, and 
admiration, equally appearing at the same instant ; 
and though, on his being made welcome after the 
usual fashion, and presented with a small iron adz, 
his countenance became more serene and cheerful, 
yet he still appeared in a state of great anxiety. He 
#00on communicated his reception and treatment to 
his surrounding countrymen ; and we shortly had as 
many visitors as it was pleasant to entertain. They 
all seemed perfectly acquainted with the uses to which 
they could apply iron, and how to estimate its value 
amongst themselves ; as also the manner in which it 
was regarded by Europeans. They made no scruple, 
even with some force, to take articles of iron out of 
our hands; and, in lieu of them, with great courtsey 
and address, presented, in return, some few fish, 
fishing-hooks, lines, and other trifles, which they 
seemed to wish should be accepted as presents, and 
mot received in exchange. Looking-glasses, beads, 
and other trinkets of little importance, at first attracted 
their attention, and were gladly accepted; but no 
sooner did they discover that articles. made of iron / 
were common amongst us, than they refused ali 
other presents, and wanted to barter every other gift 
for iron. I could not prevail on any of them to ac- 
cept a few medals.” 
. These people were evidently of the Great South 
Sea nation, both from language. and a similarity to 
the Friendly Islanders. Two or three of them re- 
mained on board nearly an hour, but so much was 
« their attention distracted by the objects around them, 
that they could scarcely give an answer as to the name 
of the island, or otherwise. It appeared, on the 
whole, that they called it Oparo, by which name it 
is, therefore, distinguished by Captain Vancouver. 

In this island is a cluster of high craggy mountains, 
but _ appearance of fertility, either natural or cule 
tivated. 
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The tops of six of the highest hills bore the ap- 
pearance of fortified places, resembling redoubts ; 
having a sort of block house, in the shape of an Eng- 
lish glass house, in the centre of each, with rows of 
palisadoes a considerable way down tke sides of the 
hills, nearly at equal distances. These, overhanging, 
seemed intended for advanced works, and apparently 
capable of defending the citadel by a few against a nu- 
merous host of assailants. On all of them we noticed 
people, as if on duty, constantly moving about. These 
were the only habitations we saw. Yet from the 
wamber of canoes that in so short-a time assembled 
around us, it is natural to conclude that the inhabitants 
are very frequently afloat, and to infer from this cir- 
cumstance that the shores, and not those fortified 
hills which appeared to be in the centre of the island, 
would be preferred for their general residence. We 
saw about thirty double and single canoes, yery neatly 
constructed, though the narrowest I ever met with, 
The island did not appear to afford any large timber ; 
the broadest planks of which the canoes were made, 
not exceeding twelve inches, confirmed us in this 
opinion, as they were probably cut out of the largest 
trees. Some of the stoutest double canoes accomnmio- 
dated from twenty-five to thirty men, of whom, on a 
modcrate computation, three hundred were supposed 
to have been seen near the ship. These were all 
adults, and apparently none exceeding a middle age: 
so that the total number of inhabitants on the island 
ean hardly be estimated at less than fitteen hundred. 
In this respect it.miust be considered prolific, not- 
withstanding its uncultivated appearance. The na- 
tives, however, appeared to be well fed, of middling 
stature, extremely well made; and in general, their 
countenances were open, cheerful, and strengly mark- 
ed with indications of hospitality. “They were very so- 
licitous that some of us should accompany them to the 
shore. They all had their hair cut short; and, except- 
ing a wreath made of a broad long-leayed green plant, 
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worn by some about the waist, they were entirely 
without clothing. Although the custom of tatowing 
prevails so generally with all the islanders of this 
ocean, these people were destitute of any such marks. 

On the 39th the Discovery reached Otaheite, where 
they had been expected in consequence of informa- 
tion by an English vessel, which turned out to be the 
Chatham that had separated near Facile Harbour, and 
arrived before them. The Chatham during her sepa- 
ration, had seen several immaterial lands, named by 
Mr. Broughton successively, Knight’s Island, (the 
same as the Snares of Captain Vancouver) Point Alie 
son, Mount Patterson, the two Sisters, and Cape 
Young. Anisland which he named Chatham Island, 
and the anchorage of which, in Skirmish Bay, was 
43° 49) latitude, and 183°25' longitude, was taken 
possession of in name of his Majesty. Here having 
gone on shore, a number of the natives came about, 
held a conversation by signs and gestures, and readily 
received Mr. Broughton’s presents, but would make 
no exchanges. They were very anxious to have the 
party follow them to their habitations, but this was 
thought imprudent. 

The following are Mr. Broughton’s remarks: res- 
pecting this island: 

«The canoes we examined were in form ofa small 
hand-barrow without legs, decreasing in width from 
the after to the forepart, made of a light substance re- 
sembling bamboo, though not hollow, placed fore and 
aft on each side, and secured together by pieces of the 
same wood, up and down, very neatly fastened with 
the fibres of some plant in the manner af basket 
work. Their bottoms, flat and constructed in the 
saine way, were two feet deep and eigliteen inches in 
breadth; the openings of the seams on the inside and 
bottoms were stuffed with long sea weed; their sides 
meet not abaft, nor forward; their extreme breadth 
aft is three, and forward, two feet; length eight and 
uine feet. In the stern is a moveable seat very neatly 
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made of the same material. They appeared calculated 
alone for fishing amongst the rocks near the shore; 
were capable of carrying two or three persons, and 
were so Jight, that two men could convey them any 
where with ease, and one could haul them into safety 
on the beach. -Their grapnels were stones, and the 
ropes to which these were made fast, were formed of 
matting, worked up ina similar way with that which 
is called French sinnet. The paddles were of hard 
wood, the blades very broad, and gradually increasing 
from the handle. The nets of these islanders were 
very ingeniously made, terminating in a ced of purse ; 
the mouth was kept open by a rim of six feet in diame- 
ter, made from: wood of the supple jack kind; the 
length from eight to ten feet, tapered gradually to one; 
they were closely made, and from the centre attached 
to the rim by cords, was fixed a line for hauling them 
up. They were made of fine hemp, two strands 
twisted and knotted like a reef knot, and seemingly 
very strong. ‘They had also scoop nets, made of the 
bark or fibres of some tree or plant, without any pre- 

ration, avd netted m equal meshes. We pene- 
trated a little into the weods, but did not find any huts, 
or houses, though large quantities of shells, and 
places where fires had been made, were observed. 

“* The woods afforded a delightful shade, and being 
clear of undergrowth, were in many places formed 
into arbours, by bending the branches when young, 
and closing them round with smaller trees. These 
appeared to have been slept in very lately. The trees 
of which the woods aré composed grow in a most 
uxuriant manner, clear of small branches to a con- 
siderable height ; and consist of several sorts, some of 
which, the Jeaf in particular, was like the laurel. 
Another sort was jointed like the vine, but we did not 
sce one that could be dignified by. the appellation of a 
timber tree.” , 

Nothing would prevail on the islanders to give up 
any of their articles, but they not only readily ac« 
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cepted, but carried off various things belonging to 
the party, and were particularly anxious to get Mr. 
Broughton’s fowling piece, which he had fired, much to 
their alarm. Having, in order both to get information, 
and to procure water, at length made signs of their 
intention to accompany the natives, it appeared that 
the latter had meditated hostility, having collected 
large sticks, swinging then over their heads, as if 
‘with an intention of using them; several of them 
likewise had spears. . Yet, being well armed, Mr. 
Broughton’s party were not afraid, especially as they 
thought they had purchased the good opinion of the 
savages. ‘hey were, however, mistaken 3 an ate 
tack was made so violently, that both Mr. Broughton 
and Mr, Johnston were reluctantly obliged to fire, as 
did the gentleman having the charge of the boat, - 
which occasioned the natives to fly, but not before 
one of them had unfortunately perished. 

‘¢ The men,” says Mr. Broughton, *‘ were of a mid- 
dling size, some stoutly made, well limbed, and 
fleshy; their hair, both of the head and beard, 
was blaek, and by some was worn long. The young 
men had it tied up in a knot on the erown of their 
heads, intermixed with black and white feathers. 
Some had their beards plucked out; their complexion 
and general colour is dark brown, with plain features, 
and in general bad teeth. Their skins were destitute 
of any marks, and they had the appearance of being 
cleanly in their persons. Their dress was either a 
seal or bear-skin tied with sinnet, inside outwards, 
round their necks, which fell below their hips; or 
mats neatly made, tied in the same manner, which 
covered their backs and shoulders. Some were naked, 
excepting a well-woven matt of fine texture, which, 
being fastened at each end bya string round their 
waists, made a sort of decent garment. We did not 
observe that their ears were bored, or that they wore 
any ornaments about their persons, excepting a few 
who hada sort of necklace made of mother-of-pearl 
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shells. Several of them had their fishing lines, made 
of the same sort of hemp with their nets, fastened 
round them ; but we did not see any of their hooks. 
We noticed two or three old men, ‘but they did not 
appear to have any power or authority over theothers. 
They seemed a cheerful race, our conversation 
frequently exciting violent bursts of laughter amongst 
them. On our first landing, their surprise and ex- 
clamations can hardly be imagined ; they pointed to 
the sun, and then to us, as if to ask, whether we 
had come from thence. The not finding a single ha- 
-bitation, led us to consider this part of the island as a 
temporary residence of the inhabitants, possibly for 
the purpose of procuring a supply of shell and other 
fish. The former, of different kinds, were here to 
be had in great abundance; claws of cray fish were 
found in their canoes; and as the birds about the 
shore were in great numbers, and flew about the 
Natives as if never molested, it. gave us reason to be- 
Tieve that the sea furnished the principal means of 
their subsistence. Black sea-pies, with red bills, 
black and white spotted curlews, with yellow bills, 
large wood pigeons, like those at Dusky Bay, a 
variety of ducks, small sand-larks, and sand-pipers, 
were very numerous about the shores.” 
_ Without any thing further interesting, the Chatham 
reached Otaheite, where they were received in the 
most friendly manner by the inhabitants, particularly 
by young Otoo, now king, / , 
On the Discovery anchoring, she was surrounded 
by canoes laden with the country productions, Cap- 
tain Vancouver found that most of the friends he 
had left there in 1777 were dead. Otoo, now called 
Pomuirey, his father, brothers, and sisters, Potaton, 
and his family, were the only of their chiefs now 
living. Captain V. and Mr. B. went on shore to fix 
on an eligible spot for tents, and to pay their respects 
to his Otaheitan Majesty. This visit took place after 
proper introductory forms. $7 
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‘« We found Otoo to be a boy of about nine or ten. 
years of age. He was carried on the shoulders of a 
man, and was clothed in a piece of English red cloth, 
with ornaments of pigeons’ feathers hanging over his 
shoulders. When we had approached within about 
eight paces, we were desired to stop; the present 
we had brought was exhibited; and although its 
magnitude, and the value of the articles it contained, 
excited the admiration of the by-standers in the 
highest degree, it was regarded by this young 
monarch with an apparently stern and cool indiffer- 
ence. After some other ceremonies, a ratification of 
peace and mutual friendship being acknowledged on 
both sides, the different European articles composing 
the present were, with some little form, presented 
to Goo; andon his shaking hands with us, which he 
did very heartily, his countenance became imme- 
diately altered, and he received us with the greatest 
cheerfulness and cordiality. He informed me, that 
his father, my former acquaintance and friend, was 
at Mcrea, and requested I would send thither a boat 
for him ; I promised to comply with the young king's 
request. The suffusions of joy, and a readiness to 
oblige, were evident in the countenances of all whom 
we met. ‘Their instant compliance with all our re- 
quests, and their eagerness to be foremost in pere- 
forming any little friendly office, could not be ob- 
served without the most grateful emotions. Each of 
us was presented with a quantity of cloth, a large 
hog, and some vegetables; after which we returned 
on board extremely well pleased with our visit and 
reception.” 

Several repairs and operations being necessary, 
which could be best performed here, Captain Van- 
couver resolved to stop for that purpose, contrary 
to his original intention. Some little inconvenience 
was occasioned by the natives crowding round the 
place where the tents were pitched, but a line being 
drawn on the ground, denoting the space intended to 
be occupied, not one attempted to trespass, 
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On the 2d January, 1792, arrived Pomurrey, who 
was, to his great gratification, saluted with four guns. 
With him came Matooara Mahow, the reigning prince 
of Morea, under Otoo, but who was in a deep de- 
cline. Pomurrey was delighted to sce his old friends, 
his two wives, two brothers, and a nuinber of his — 
family ; chiefs and attendants also arrived, bringing 
2 more than sufficient profusion of cloth, hogs, fowls, 
and vegetables, strongly evincing the good hearted- 
ness of the chiefs and inhabitants ; and the presents 
they received in return more than exceeded their 
expectations. 
Captain Vancouver was extremely anxious to learn 
the particulars of the unfortunate and criminal affairs 
of the Bounty, but having transmitted to England 
whatever he could learn of this lamentable business, 
of which a legal investigation has taken place; ‘ I 
trust,” says he, “‘ I shall neither incur the displeasure 
of the humane, nor the reproach of the curious, by 
declining any further digression on this sad subject : 
the former will readily find an apology for me in their 
own bosoms; and the latter may resort to the pub- 
lications of the day, for any other particulars with 
which they may be desirous of becoming acquainted,” 
At one of the entertainments on board of ship, 
Pomurrey having drunk a bottle of undiluted brandy, 
it threw him into violent convulsions, after which, 
having slept for an hour, he was perfectly recovered. 
Captain V. endeavoured to persuade him of the bad | 
consequence of inebriety. The chief, on this, ‘ac- 
cused him of being a stingy fellow, and not tio tio, 
(a jolly companion). On this it was determined to 
give him his own way, and orders were given to let 
him have as much brandy or rum as he should call for, 
which had completely the effect, for in a week he 
ceased to call for aay. It was not, however, easy, 
and required some address to prevent the royal party 


from making the Discovery their residence, till their 


return to Morea. But they paid much and constant 
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attention to the works on shore. Otoo was invited 


into the marquee, and also to visit the ships, both of | 


which invitations he declined, it being a rule, that 
if he should enter the tents or ships, neither his 
father, mother, or any inhabitant, could again be 
admitted, and that every utensil out of which he 
should eat or drink must be destroyed. | ‘i 

Pomurrey’s father, formerly called Happi, now 
‘taow, also came to a visit, and a most affectionate 
intérview tcok place between the three sons and their 
aged and venerable father. A very different scene 
was afterwards exhibited. : 

it was announced that Otoo was approaching. On 
this occasion it became necessary that the grandfather 
should pay homage to his grandson. A pig and a 


plantain leaf were instantly procured, the good old | 


man stripped to the waist, and when Otoo appeared 
in the front of the marquee, the aged parent, whose 
limbs were tottering with the decline of life, met his 
grandson, and on his knees acknowledged his own’ 
inferiority, by presenting this token of submission 3 
which, so far as could be discovered, seemed offered 
with a mixture of profound respect, and parental re- 
gard. The ceremony seemed to have little effect on 


the young monarch, who appeared to notice the hu- 


miliating situation of his grandsire with the most per- 
fect indifference and unconcern. This mode of be- 
haviour is, however, rather to be attributed to the 


foree of education, than to a want of the proper sen=— 


timents of affection ; as I perfectly recollected that, 


when I was here with Captain Cook, Pomurrey* 


treated his brothers with the most cool indifference, 


although, on the present occasion, there are few ex- _ 


amples of three brothers living in greater harmony, 


or regarding each other with more fraternal affection ; a 


it should therefore seem that this sort. of distant deport- 


ment is a necessary appendage to the high office of 


sovereign. | 
A display of fire-works haying been promised, a 


© 
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very large party of the royal family and chiefs ho- 
noured the marquee with their presence at dinner. 

On Saturday the 7th, Pomurrey requested, as a 
prelude, that some guns from the ships might be fired, 
as well as field-pieces, the eftects of the latter of 
which, and their quick dispztch, the fear of Pomur- 
rey completely overcame his curiosity, and he ex- 
claimed ateerara (I am satisfied). The fire-works 
were excellent, and went off with great eclat, to the 
astonishment and admiration of a numerous crowd. 
Pomurrey would not venture to assist ; but his young 


est wife, Fier-re-te, was bolder, and set fire to several 


rockets, a Catherine wheel; some flower-pots, and 
baloons. 

Poatatou (now ¢alled Hidiea), one of the former | 
acquaintances of Captain V. arrived a few days after, 
with his wife, and a magnificent present. Unac- 
customed to the delicacy of Europeans, he did not 
spare his friend the mortification of informing him 
that he was turning old. Pomurrey, his family, and 
train, soon after set out for Morea, after presenting a 
parri, ot mourning dress, of great value, and other 
articles of consequence, and were saluted with eight _ 
guns. 

On Saturday the 14th, a message was received of 
the death of Mahow, at Oparre, which district was, 
for some days, by a religious interdict, forbidden 
communication with the rest of the island; not a 
canoe was suffered along the shore, nor a fire allowed 
to be made, producing a most improper solemnity. 

Mr. Broughton, and a party of the gentlemen be- 
longing to the ships, having made an excursion for 
purchasing curiosities, among the islands, landed to 
see the grand morai, or tapootapootatea. Mowree, 
the sovereign of Ulcetea, who attended them, on ap- 
proaching the sacred spot, desired the party wouid 
stop until he should address the EHatooa. <‘‘ Then 
seating himself on the ground, he began praying be- 
before a watta, ornamented with a piece of wood, in- 
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dilterently carved, on which was placed, for the oc= 
casion, a bundle of cloth and some red feathers, 
During this ejaculation, the names of the party were 
twice mentioned. He likewise repeated the names of 
the several commanders who had visited the island 3 
together with those of ‘* Keene Corge’” (that is, King 
George) and ‘* Britarne,”. which were frequently 
expressed. When these introductory ceremonies 
were finished, Mowree attended them to every part of 
the morai, and explained every particular. He ap- 
peared to be well versed in all the ceremonials and 
rites appertaining to their religion, which made the 
party greatly lament their want of a competent know- _ 
ledge of the language, as they were unable to com- 
prehend his meaning, except ina few common in- 
stances. Having left the morai, and proceeded west- 
ward about a mile, they arrived at a house surrounds 
ed by a plantation of ava belonging to Urripiah, who 
was then at dinner with a numerous company of our 
Matavai friends ; and whilst our gentlemen were tak - 
inz some refreshment, a messenger arrived from 
Whytooa, whose guests they were to be, and who 
had gone before them from the morai, requesting 
their attendance at his habitation, which they found 
situated on the verge of the sea shore. - In the front 
of it was an ava plantation, interspersed with sugar 
cane, and bananas; near the. house was a small 
shrubbery, of native ornamental plants; the whole 
surrounded by a well constructed fence of bamboo, 
neatly intersected by clean paths, that led in differert 
directions, producing an effect that was extremely 
pleasing. Whytooa had taken very effectual means 
to provide for their entertainment; for a large hog 
had been committed to the oven, and was nearly 
ready for the table, with an abundance of cther re- 
freshments. The mansion was large and airy. In 
the afternoon they were visited by Urripiah aud some 
of his attendants. 3 

They were also complimented by the young king 
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Otoo with a visit. His approach was announced by 
the usual ceremony of all the natives present uncover- 
ing their shoulders; and as he could not with pro-, 
priety enter Whytooa’s fence, they paid him their 
respects on the beach ;- whence, after receiving some 
trinkets, he hastened with his royal sister, each car- 
ried as before, to meet Pomurrey, who was about. 
to land at the morai. Towards the evening, a scene 
was presented that gave a very different turn to the 
feelings of the party. On paying their respects to the 
royal family, who had Janded near them, the sorrow 
and dejection which appeared in the countenance of 
Pomurrey, induced an inguiry into the cause of his 
melancholy ; he replied in a low tone of voice, that 
“* Matooara Mahow was dead.” Urripiah, on hear- 
ing the news, burst into a flood of tears; and a sor- 
rowful gloomy sadness soon overspread the whole 
assembly. On advancing a little further, we observed 
the queeu-mother and Fier-re-te in tears, near the 
canoe from: which they had landed, searching a 
bundle containing some sharks’ teeth, with which 
the women of this country torture themselves, to 
manifest their grief on such occasions. After each 
had made choice of an instrument for this purpose, 

they retired in silent affliction to a ai ie th ing plan- 
tation. 

‘© The next morning (Monday the 16th) they 
were again honoured by a visit from Otoo aud several 
of the chiefs, in their way tothe morai. Soon after, 
acanoe, covered with an awning, was seen coming 
from the westward, paddling in a slow and solemn 
manner towards the morai, in which was the corpse 
of the deceased chief. On their expressing great 
anxiety to see Pomurrey, for the purpose of obtaining 
permission to attend the burial ceremony, they were 
informed that he was gone to the morai, but would 
have no objection to their being present. They pro- 
ceeded ; and near the rivulet that flows by Urripiah’s 
house, they saw the queen-mother, Fier-re-te, and 
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the widow of the deceased Mahow, sitting all in tears ; 
and in the paroxysms of their affliction, wounding 
their heads with the sharks’ teeth they had prepared 
the preceding evening. The widow had a small spot 


shaved on the crown of her head, which was bloody, 


and bore other evident marks of having frequently 
undergone the cruel effect of her despair. Being ap- 
prehensive that the presence of strangers might be 
unwelcome, they took leave, and: repaired to the 
morai, where the priests had already begun their fa- 
neral solemnities. Pomurrey, Urripiah, and others, 


silently assenting, they moved quietly through the 


assembly, and were seated with as little interruption 
to the duties, as on entering a church in England 
after the service is commenced. Five priests were 
seated before Pomurrey, chanting a prayer, with 
their faces towards Otoo, who sat on a man's lap. 
About ten yards from him was held a bundle of cloth, 
which contained emblematically the Fatooa; a ge- 
neral name for their deities. The body of Mahow, 
wrapped in English red cloth, was deposited under 
an awning in a canoe, whose bow was drawn up a 
jittle way on the beach near the morai, and was ate 
tended by one man only at her stern, up to his middle 


in water, to prevent her driving from the spot. The 


priests continued chanting their prayers, frequently 
exalting their voices, until they ended in a very shrill 
tone. He who, on this occasion, performed the 
office of chief priest, was discovered to be our friend 
Mowree, whose prayer was equally fervent, and con- 


tinued nearly half an hour longer than the rest ; dur-_ 


ing which, he was occasionally joined by another 
priest ina very shrill tone of voice. This prayer of 


Mowree’s seemed, ‘at intervals, like an expostulation _ 


with the Divinity, by adverting to the different pro- 
_ ductions of the island remaining, and still flourishing 
in the greatest plenty, and yet Matooara Mahow was 
suffered to die. | 

“* The address being ended, they all rose up, and 
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proceeded westward along the shore, ‘ollowed by the 
canoe in which was the corpse, to the mouth of the 
rivulet, where the three royal ladies still continued to 
indulge their excessive grief; and on perceiving the 
canoe, burst forth into a loud yell of lamentation, 
which was accompanied-by an accelerated application 
of the sharks’ teeth, until the blood very freely fol- 
lowing, mingled with their tears. The canoe enter- 
ed the brook, and proceeded towards another morai 
at the foot of the mountains, where the ceremonies 
- te be performed on the body of the deceased required 
su@h secrecy, that on no account could our gentle- 
men be permitted to attend, although it was most 
earnestly requested. As some alleviation to this dis- 
appointment, Pomurrey promised they should see the 
manner in which the remains would be deposited the 
next day, and earnestly intreated they would desist 
from following the procession any further on the 
present occasion, As'jt was generally suspected that 
the body was now to undergo the process of embalm- 
ing, the party much lamented Pomurrey’s interdic- 
tion, as it deprived them of the only opportunity that 
possibly might ever. occur of becoming acquainted 
with the nature of this operation ; whence might be 
derived not only curious, but useful anatomical infor- 
mation. This prompted Mr. Menzies to renew his 
solicitations to Pomurrey, to be admitted alone; but 
as these were attended with no better success, ’ they 
determined to abandon these melancholy solemnities, 
and extend their excursion a few miles westward to 
Pomurrey’s yesidence ; which they found pleasantly 
situated near the shore, consisting of two large houses 
piety erected. Here they were entertained with a 
heava, performed by a number of yery young girls, in 
the wanton manner of the country, At a particular 
part of the dance, a fellow stept in amongst the per- 
formers, and in a very obscene, though ludicrous 
jnanver, entertained the native audience ; but on our 
gs Hemen expressing their abhorrence of such n inde 
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corous behaviour, the girls, in finishing their parts, 
did not expose their persons below the waist. After 
distributing some presents to the young actresses, they 
tetirel; and directing their route back through the 
plantations, soon arrived at the house of a chief, where — 
Whytooa having provided an excellent repast, they 
were sumptuously regaled. 

** Next morning they requested to be shewn the 
morai to which the remains of Mahow, had been car- 
tied the preceding day. The road was pointed out, 
but having advanced a little way a message was deli- 
vered, requesting they would return. On explaining 
the promise made by Pomurrey, much hesitation en- 
sued ; after which Whytooa directed one of the natives 
only to accompany them, giving him at the same time 
very particular injunctions. Mr. Broughton and Mr, 
‘Menzies followed this man, who appeared exceedingly 
cautious and apprehensive of every step he took. 
They had not proceeded far when a general solitary — 
gloom prevailed ; all the houses were deserted, and not 
a living creature, excepting two or three dogs, were to 
be seen, until they arrived near the morai ; where, in 
a small house, three men were observed, who, most 
probably, were the centinels of the sacred’ place. 
These questioned the guide in a very particular man- 
ner, and then acquainted him, that the body of Ma- 
how had been removed to the morai, where it had 
stopped the day before: and that Pomurrey was there 
also. ‘They now took a cursory view of the holy spot, 
which afforded little worthy of notice. . It was termi- 
nated by high perpendicular rocks, whence issued _ 
several streams of water, whose continued murmurs, © 
assisted by the wild and gloomy situation of the morai, — 
gave an awful solemnity to the place, and fitted it to” 
the mournful, sacred purpose, for which it is design-_ 
ed. On the return of these two gentlemen to join 

_the rest of the party, they passed the residence of the 
young king Qtoo. It consisted of a middling-sized — 
house, inclosed by a railing of wood, situated on the 
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confines of the districts of Matavai and Oparre ;. be- 
yond which the religions interdictions did not seem 
to extend any great distance, as they soon afterwards 
partook of an excellent breakfast that Whytooa had 
taken care to provide. They then returned to the en- 
campment, extremely well pleased with their excur- 
sion. 

Captain Vancouver, at the close of his account ot 
the preceding excursion gives the following ideas, 
but which he allows to be principally founded on con- 
jecture on these religious ceremonies. ‘* The opi- 
nion that the operation of embalming commenced 
at the morai near the miountains was most probably 
correct. One of the principal parts of this ceremony 
I have been given to understand is always performed 
in great secrecy, and with much religious supersti- 
‘tion; this is the disembowelling of the body. The 
bowels are, by these people, considered as the im- 
mediate organs of sensation, where the first impres- 
sions are received, and by which all the operations of 
the mind are carried on: it is therefore natural to 
conclude, that they may esteem, and venerate the 
intestines, as bearing the greatest affinity to the im- 
mortal part. I have frequently held conversations 
on this subject, with a view to convince them, that. 
all intellectual operations were carried on in the 
head; at which they would. generally smile, and in- 
timate, that they had frequently seen men recover 
‘whose sculls had been fractured, and whose heads 
had otherwise been much’ injured; but that, in all 
cases in which the intestines had been wounded, the 
“persons on a certainty died. Other arguments ae 
‘would also advance in favour of their belief; such as 
the effect of fear, and other passions, which caused 
great agitation and uneasiness, and would sometimes 
produce sickness at the stomach, which they attribat- 
ed intirely to the action of the bowels, If therefore 
this reasoning be admitted, it would appear probable 
‘that the intestines of Mahew were deposited at the 
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morai under the mountains; and as it is natural to 
imagine they would consider the soul most attached 
to those mortal parts which bore to it the greatest 
affinity, so wherever those parts were deposited, there 
they may probably suppose the soul occasionally 
resorts. And hence it may be inferred, that it is in. 
the places made sacred by the deposit of these relics, 
that the ceremony of chief mourner, habited jn the 
parri, is performed; whose business it is to keep off 
the inquisitive, and to maintain as far as possible a 
profound silence ever a certain space in which he 
parades, having a kind of mace, armed with sharks’ 
teeth, borne before him by a man almost naked, 
whose duty is to assail any one with this formidable — 
weapon, who may haye the temviity to venture with- 
in his reach. This may account for Whytooa’s disin- 
clination to permit our gentlemen to visit the morai; 
the apparently deserted houses; and the apprehens 
sions of the guide, who started at the least interrup- 
tion of the profound and solemn silence which pre-e 
vailed in that neighbourhood.” 
There having occurred yarious thefts, two men 
detected steajing a hat from the Discovery, were 
punished in presence of their countrymen by shaving 
their heads and a slight correction, In consequence 
of # messagé'from Pomurrey, Captain Vancouver, 
Messrs, Broughton dnd Widbey, went to Oparre to 
assist at the mourting for the death of Mahow. The 
concern here of the relatives was by no means such 
as might have ‘been ‘expected from their tender re- 
gard to the chief when aliye. . The corpse was laid 
on the tapapaso, which’: seemed ta have been erected 
for the express purpese about a quarter of a mile te 
the eastward ef the grarid morai, ‘(or as it is called, 
** tapootapcoiatea’”) ; and appeardd'to be then un-_ 
dergoing the latter part of the embalming process, in 
the same. inanner as described py Captain Cook in — 
the instance ‘of Tee. The body ‘was exposed to the 
san; and, on our approach, the covering was taken 
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off, which exhibited the corpse in a very advanced 
state of putrefaction. The skin shone very bright 
‘with the cocoa-nut ofl, with which it had been 
anointed, and which, we understood, was highly im- 
pregnated with ‘ aeligh,”’ or sweet-scented wood. 
One of the arms and a leg being moved, the joints 
appeared perfectly flexible. The extr emely offensive 
exhalations that were emitted, rendered it natural to 
conclude, that the whole mass would soon be com- 
pletely decomposed; but, if credit may be given to 
their assertions, which were indubitably confirmed 
by the remains of Tee, and to which I could myself 
bear testimony, this will not be the case. Pomurrey 
informed us, the corpse was to remain a month in 
this ‘place; then a month was to be employed in 
its visiting some of the western districts; after which 
it was to be removed to ‘Tiaraboo for another month ; 
whence it was. to be carried te Morea, and there 
finally deposited with his forefathers in the morai of 
the family. In the course of a few months after its 
arrival there, it would gradually begin to moulder 
away, but by such very slow degrees, that several 
raonths would elapse before the body would be en- 
tirely consumed, 

‘This method of embalming, or rather of pre- 
serving human bodies, is certainly an object of great 
curiosity; particularly, when it is considered that it 
is performed under the influence ofa vertical sun ; 
sometimes in the rainy season; and that the opera- 
tors are totally ignorant of the properties of spices, 
salts, &c. &c. as antiseptics, Whether their prepara~ 
tions be simple or compounded, or what may be the 
peculiarities observed in the process, remains, I be- 
lieve, intirely unknown to Europeans; and it is much 
to be regretted, that their religious interdictions pre- 
cluded our attending the whole of these mysterious 
obsequies, as many “vessels may visit this country 
without meeting so favourable an opportunity, with 
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persons on-board qualified and inclined to direct such 
inquiries into effect, 

‘* The boat's crew were ranged before the paling 
that encompassed the tapapaco; a piece of red cloth 
from us was given to the widow, who spread it over 
the dead body ; some vollies were then fired, and J 
was directed to pronounce ‘“‘ Tera no voea Mahow,” 
that is, For you Mahow. On some rain falling, the 
body was taken under cover, and carefully wrapped 
up. We proceeded to an excellent new house of 
Whytooa’s, where we dined, and returned to Ma- 
tavai with two large hogs, presented on this mournful 
occasion by the widow of Mahow.”’ 

A serious theft of a large quantity of linen belong- 
ing to Mr. Broughton, as well as two axes, now de- 
manded the most rigorous inquiry. An additional 
mortification happened on the 21st. ‘‘ Towereroo, 
a Sandwich islander (brought out from England in 
the Discovery,) had, in the course of the preceding 
night, found means to elope from the ship. Of this 
his intention, we had not for some time been free of 
suspicion ; but [ did not like to impose absolute con- 
finement upon him without some proof. He had 
formed an attachment with the daughter of Poeno, 
the chief of Matavai, on whom, by examination, we — 
now found he had lavishly bestowed nearly all he 
had possessed. This was of no sm.J] value, for, in- 
dependent of his abundant outfit in England, many 
presents had been made him; to which his want of 
principle had added, by making too free with some — 
valuable articles belonging to the gunner, with whom 
he had messed previously to his departure. Towereroo 
was a boy of weak intellect, of a sullen disposition, 
and excessively obstinate; and though his condition — 
was so very subordinate at the Sandwich islands, that 
there was little probability of his services being im- 
portant to us or to our countrymen hereafter, yets 
his example was a matter of such comsequence, ag 
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fo tender it highly expedient that his return should 
be insisted upon; lest the crew might suppose T had 
hot sufficient influence with the chiefs to procure it, 
and some of them be tempted to abscond from the 
vessels. ‘The affair of the axes was settled, they 
being delivered up; andasI had promised a second 
display of fire-works, Pomurrey desired to know if 
I intended it that evening (the 21st) as I had signified, 
to which I replied in the negative, and explained, that 
when that promise was made, there was no reason to 
expect the treatment we had since experienced from 
those whose duty it was to have observed a very dif- 
ferent conduct with respect to the theft of the linen, 
and the elopement of Towereroo; in both of which 
unpardonable transactions many of the principal 
chiefs were materially concerted. Pomurrey instantly 
replied, that Towereroo should the next day be 
brought back, either to the tents or to the Dis- 
covery; and, on interrogating him respecting the 
linen, a very watm argument took place between 
the three brothers, in which Pomurrey in particular 
accused Whytooa of a want of exertion and friendship 
on the occasion. In the course of this debate, the 
bane of Arreheah was frequently mentioned: and 
so far as I could understand, Pomurrey seemed con- 
vinced that he was vety principally concerned, 
Vhis ronan was an inferior chief in Hapino, one of the 
districts belonging to Whytodg, who, as well as Urri- 
piah, had recommended himself to our notice; in 
sonsequence of which, he had lately been a constant 
ittendant on the encampment: a man, who had also 
een recommended by some of the chiefs to: assist 
n cocking, had been observed with Arreheah to have 
lept near the marquee on the night the robbery was 
oinmitted. On this circumistance being made known 
0 Ponurrey, he replied, that one, if not both, were 
ertainly guilty. The dinner being now served, 
ded the debate; after which the three brothers 
allied gut in quest df the stolen linen, and soon 
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returned with the servant. who had absconded. Ga 
his being examined he accused Arreheah as the thief; 
but being conscious of the robbery, he had fled, lest 
he should be suspected and punished. This man’s 
evidence, although tending to acquit himself, as the 
principal, clearly proved him an accomplice; and, 
not being without my suspicions that he was in reality 
the thief, I ordered a halter to be put about his neck 
in terrorem, and sent him on board the ship, there to 
be confined in irons ; with the assurance, that if the 
linen was not restored, he should certainly be 
hanged. 
«A short debate, nearly to the same purport, 
again took place between the three brothers, in which 
Whytooa. seemed much affected by Pomurrey’s re- 
buke. As the thief was now known, I embraced 
this occasion to inform the royal party, that very 
considerable presents were intended to have been 
made to them and the several chiefs; but not one 
single article would be presented unless Towereroo 
and Mr. Broughton’s linen were forthcoming. On 
this,they again departed, saying every thing should 
be restored.” : < 
After much trouble of investigation, and some coer- 
cion, on the 23d the three royal brothers brought 
back Towereroo, with a variety of expiatory presents, 
The linen there appeared now no prospect of re- 
covering without both losing time, and having recourse 
to unpleasant measures, it was therefore resolved to. 
depart without it; presents as usual were distributed, 
and the separation took place with the utmost har- 
mony. ot the . 7 
Captain Vancouver observes, that “‘ the veneration 
these people entertain for the names of their sove- 
reigns, has been already very justly related.by Mr. 
Anderson. But no example, J believe, had then ap- 
peared to that judicious observer, of the extent to 
which this respect is carried. On Qtoo’s accession ta 
the maro, or girdle of royalty, a very considerable al- 
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feration took place in their language, particularly in 
the proper names of all the chiefs, to which however 
it was not solely confined, but extended to no less than 
forty or fifty of the most common words which occur 
in conversation, and bearing not the least affinity 
whatever to the former expressions. This’ new lan- 
guage every inhabitant is under the necessity of adopt- 
ing ; as any negligence or contempt of it is punished 
with the greatest severity.” 

It appears, however, to be a new regulation cons 
fined to these islands, and by no means subsisting in 
the language of different parts of the Great South Sea, 
and a complete understanding of these niceties of lan- 
guage was not easy to be obtained. The different 
changes of the government since Captain Cook's 
last voyage are next detailed. Pomurrey’s sovereignty 
was much interrupted by Maheine, the usurping chief 
of Morea, which greatly prevented the advantages to 
be expected from the animals, plants, and herbs, left 
by Captain Cook, which had-nearly fallen a sacrifice 
to the ravages of war. The black cattle were carried 
to Morea, and had bred, being now four cows 
anda bull. In the midst of these hostile engage- 
ments, Pomurrey married the queen mother, the 
near relation of his inveterate enemy Maheine; a 
woman, although very masculine in appearance, and 
without pretensions to beauty, had something in her 
deportment pleasing, and of a comparative elegance of 
manners which bespoke her descent and condition, 
Her disposition altogether, was so amiable as to coun- 
teroalance her deficiency of personal attractions. Her 
sister Fier re te, although rather handsomer, appeared 
by no means to possess equal mental endowments or 
other excellent qualities, Of the two, the latter ap- 
peared now, from the behaviour of Pomurrey, to be 
bis favourite. These ladies possessed privileges that 
had never before been seen conferred on any woman 
of the Great South Sea nation; as they were not only 
permitted to eat of all the good things of the country, 
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but allowed to partake of them in company with men; 
as well the chiefs of the island as ourselyes; and of 
the identical dishes at any. repast of which men had 
eaten, without incurring displeasure or disgrace. 


These two ladies. with the deceased Mahow, were the — 
children of a sister of Maheine, and the connection — 
was. still farther cemented by another family mar- — 
riage; so that on the death of Maheine, Pomurrey — 
having got possession of the kingdom of Tiarabou, — 
placed his youngest son as its chief, under the supreme — 


authority of his eldest son Otoo, Pomurrey and his 


brothers taking care to watch over the two young. 


princes during their minority. 


“* Omai having died without children, the house which 
Captain Cook had built for him, the Jands that were — 
purchased, and the horse which was still alive, toge- _ 
ther with such European commodities as remained at _ 


his. death, all descended to Matuarro, as king of the 


island; and when his majesty is at home, Omai’s _ 
house is his constant residence. From Matuarro we _ 
learned, that Omai was much respected, and that he — 
frequently afforded great entertainment to him, and — 


the other chiefs, with the accounts of his travels, and 


describing the various countries, objects, &c. that had 
fallen under his observation; and that he died univer-- 


sally regretted and lamented. His death, as well as 
that of the two New Zealand boys left with him by 
Captain Cook, was occasioned by a disorder that is 
attended by a large swelling in the throat, of which 
very few. recover.”’ 

Otoo, besides his own dominions, would in right of 
his grandmother, on the death of Mowree, claim the 
soyereignty of Ulietea and Otaha, and in the mean 
time, in consequence of his extensive dominions, he 


was. there distinguished by the title of Area Mare 
Eocra, or chief of the red feathered Maro, under — 
which title his authority was acknowledged in Ota- » 
hejte, Morea, Mattea, Tolero,‘Tapea-mannoo, and | 
Huaheine. But from other parts there being some — 
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appearance of disaffection, Pomurrey was very 
anxious to have Captain Vancouver's assistance m 
their subjugation, but which enterprize the latter 
found it necessary to decline. 

Pomutrrey’s character appeared to have improved 
since Captain Vanconyer’s former visits, as being 
more discerning and intrepid, and at the same time 
Jess haughty, austere, and addicted to low cunning : 
his conduct, at present, was uniformly correct and 
meritorious. . 

“* In our traffic, (says Capt. Vancouver) axes were 
the most valuable; next to these, red cloth, and all 
kinds of European linen; files, knives, and fishing- 
_ hooks, were in great request; as were scissars and 
dooking-glasses by the ladies; nails were’ of little 
value, and such things as were only of an ornamental 
Nature were accepted with indifference, red feathers 
_ excepted, which I believe would still find a ready 
market, — 

*« So important are the various European imple- 
ments, and other commodities, now become to the 
happiness and comfort of these islanders, that I can- 
not avoid reflecting with Captain Cook on the very 
deplorable condition to which these good people on a 
certainty must be reduced, should their communica- 
tion with Europeans be ever at an end. The know- 
ledge they have now acquired of the superiority, and 
the supply with which they have been furnished of 
the more useful implements, have rendered these, and 
other European commodities, not only essentially ne- 
céssary to their common comforts, but have made 
them regardless of their former tools and manufac- 
tures, which are now growing fast out of use, and, I 
may add, equally out of remembrance. I am like- 
wise well convinced, that, by a very small addition 
to their present stock of European cloth,;’the culture 
of their cloth plant, which now seems miuch neglected, 
will be entirely disregarded, and they will rely upon 
the precarious supply which may be ebtained tro: 
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accidental visitors, for this and many others. of the 
most important requisites of social life. 

“* Under these painful considerations, it manifestly 
appears that Europeans are bound by all the laws of 
‘humanity, regularly to furnish those wants which 
they alone have created ; in return for which a valua- 
ble consideration would be received ir provisions and 
refreshments, highly beneficial to the traders who 
may visit the Pacific Ocean. | 

‘* The various manufactures in iron and in cloth 


have become so essentially requisite to their common — 


concerns, that instead of these commodities being re- 


duced. in their value by the frequent visits of Euro- 


peans, or their supplies of food and refreshments being 


less plentiful in return, we were served with every © 


article in the greatest profusion. Six hogsheads of 


very fine pork were cured; and had we been better 
provided with salt, we might have secured ten times 


that quantity; and sailed with a large supply for 
present use, which. comprehended as many live hogs 
and vegetables as we could find room to dispose of ; 
the whole procured at least 200 per cent. cheaper 


than on any of Captain Cook’s visits, notwithstanding ° 


the recent departure of the Pandora. 

*€ Great alteration has taken place in the military 
operations of these people. On our first discovery of 
these islands their, wars were principally of a maritime 
nature; but at present it should seem they were con- 
ducted in a very different manner. For although 
some of our gentlemen extended their excursions to a 
considerable distance, not a single war canoe was seen 
belonging to Otaheite. | 

«<The youth of Ooo authorises us to say little more, 
than that he bore every. appearance of becoming a 
very promising man. Some circumstances attendant 
on this young monarch were so very peculiar and ex- 


traordinary, as to make a few observations indispensa- 


‘ble. Amongst the first was the curious restriction 
which prohibited his entering any of our habitations. 
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His father, when Otoo, and king of the island, was 
under no such interdiction. Nor was the grandfa- 
ther Taow then treated with that degree of obedience 
and respect, which is at present paid to him on all 
occasions. ‘The origin of the above mysterious re- 
straint, or the reasoning on which it has been founded, 
I could not satisfactorily learn. The result, however, 
of my inquiries on this head induces me to believe, 
that a ceremony very similar to the Natche ‘of the 
Friendly Islands described by Captain ’Cook, on 
Poulahow’s son ‘being permitted to eat in’ company 
with his father, will be performed here.” This cere- 
mony will occupy a considerable space of time, after 
which he will no longer be carried on ‘men's shoul- 
ders, but be at liberty like others to walk about. “It 
was likewise very remarkable, that we never saw any 
person of consequence’ or respectability about the 
young monarch. His nearest relations, though they 
paid all respect to his high affice, did not appear to 
regard or converse with him ; and those whose duty 
it was to attend him on his journies between Oparre 
and our encampment, were servants from the lowest 
order of the people. 

« Much encomium, and with great justice, has 
been bestowed on the beauty of the female inhabitants 
of this country. I cannot avoid acknowledging how 
ereat was the disappointment I experienced, in conse- 
quence of the early impression [ had received of their 
superior personal endowments, The natives them- 
selves freely admit the alteration, which in a few 

ears has taken place, and seem to attribute much 
of the cause to the lamentable diseases introduced by | 
European visitors, to which many of their finest wo- 
men, at an early period of life, have fallen sacrifices. 
Beauty in this country, especially amongst the wo- 
men, is a flower that quickly blossoms, and as quickly 
fades: like the personal accomplishments of the 
Creoles of America, theirs soon arrive at maturity, 
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remain but a, short time stationary, and as rapidly 
decay, " rola ashe og 
., “To; the race of European animals, I could add 
(but two Cape geese and.a gander. We planted some 
vine cuttings that had flourished extremely well oa 
board; with some orange and Jemon trees; and an 
assortment of garden seeds; but as nature has been 
so yery bountiful in the variety of vegetables she has 
bestowed on this country, the natives seem to possess 
little desire for any addition; and, if a judgment is 
to.be formed, by. the deplorable state in which we 
found the several spots where foreign plants and seeds 
had been deposited, we had little reason to be san- 
uine in the success of our gardening. Nor do I be- 

ie such attempts will ever succeed until some Eu- 
Yopeans shall remain on the island, and by the 
force of their example, excite in the inhabitants a 
desire of cultivating the soil by their manual labour, 
to which at present they are almost strangers. 

f¢ The gva, and the cloth plant in a small proz 
portion, are the only vegetables which the Otahei- 
tans take the Jeast trouble to cultivate. Some few 
indifferent shaddocks, a little tolerably good maize, 
afew pods. of the capsicon, and some very Coarse 
radishes, were the only productions I saw from the 
various and numerous vegetable exotics, that, from 
time to time, have been introduced into this island. 

f€ The milk pf goats pot haying been appropriated 
to any use, and the animal nat being sufficiently tat 
fer the taste of these peeple, they have fallen into 
disrepute, and become scarce, I collected, how- 
eyer, a sufficient number to establish a breed of these 
animals in the Sandwich islands”? © + 

On Tuesday the 24th January, the Discovery and 
Chatham directed their course to the northward, for — 
the first time pointing their heads towards'thé grand _ 
object of the expedition. On the 2d February, they 
passed Owhyhee, one of the Sandwich islands, and 
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were honoured by a visit from Tianna, the personage 
mentioned in Mr. Meares’s voyage, who, since his 
return from China, had taken part with Tamaah- 
maah against Teamawheere, and being victorious, 
their two chiefs had agreed to share the government. 
Tianna was taken on board to go on to the Leeward 
islands. The only vessels he said that had arrived 
at or since the preceding autumn, were three or four 
American, brigs and one belonging to Macao. He 
was particularly attentive to every transaction on 
board. Tianna, however, after some conversation with 
Towererow, declined proceeding to Attowai ; and as 
he made an offer to Towereroo of a handsome esta- 
blishment of house-land and other advantages, which 
the latter was desirous of accepting, Captain Van- 
‘couver thought it advisable to fix here with Tianna 
for the present, that on his return jn the winter he 
might be enabled to form a judgment of his treat- 
ment, and this the rather as Morotoi the native island 
of Towereroo was then in much confusion. 

In standing along they met with a canoe in which 
was a native of Aftowai, named Tareehooa. He 
introduced his master a chief, named Kahowmotoo, 
who produced a letter, dated March 28th 1791, sign- 
-ed Emanuel Kimfer, recommending in strong terms 
this chief, Tamaahmaah, and Tianna for their friendly 
attention and hospitality, Kahowmotoo presented 
Captain V. with three fine hogs, but was mortitied 
thathe could not get arms or ammunition in return. 
All the chiefs who visited the ship were eager after 
vegetable productions, which, if attended to will in 
future add to their present abundant. production. 
Kahowmotoo got a packet of garden seed, with a 
goat and a_ kid, with which he was highly de- 
lighted. ‘Tareehooa, who preferred the name of 
Jack, having been with Mr, Ingram commanding 
an American ship laden with furs from North West 
America bound to Boston by the way of China, was 
desirous of continuing on board the Discovery, and 
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to proceed the voyage, which, with consent of the 
chie’, was complied with. . 

After passing some other desolate islands, the 
Discovery anchored, on the 7th March) in a bay 
called Whykete, south of the island of Woahoo, 
on good and safe ground. | Some of the inhabitants 
went on board and were excessively orderly and 
docile, which appeared the more remarkable, as they 
had formerly been represented as the most daring 
and unmanageable of any in the Sandwich islands, 

“ Our new ship-mate Jack became very useful ; 
he took upon him to represent us in the mest for- 
midable point of view to all his countrymen ; mag- 
nifying our powers and augmenting our numbers, 
and proclaiming that we were not traders, such as 
they had been accustomed to see; but that we were 
belonging to King George, and were all mighty war- — 
riors. © ‘T'his being his constant discourse, it is not 
to be wondered that his countrymen became much 
intimidated; and as this could be productive of no 
ill consequences, we permitted Jack to proceed in 
his encomiums, and unanimously agreed it would 
not be his fault if we were not in high ' repute 
amongst the islanders.” 

Going in search of water under the guidance of 
the natives, they came to a spacious plain, containing 
various plantations of the eddo or taro root, separated 
‘by Jow stone walls in a very high state of cultivation 
and in different stages of inundation, by means of 
small rills, which afforded a constant supply of ex- 
cellent water, and with which the natives premised a 
plentiful supply by means of gourds, the paths being 
too rugged for rolling it. The gentleness and civility 
of the natives induced the gentlemen to extend their 
walk through the plantations, which they found very 
pleasant. ‘The taro plant was, however, almost the 
only useful vegetable they had, and the raising of 
that attended with much care, ingenuity, and labour, 
Whereas, on the plains of the several parts of its 
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culture, the inhabitants, whether planting, weed- 
ing, or gathering, must, during the whole of these 
operations, be up to their middle in mud, and ex- 
posed to the rays of a vertical sun: whereas, on 
.the plains of Qtaheite, the surface teems with the 
mest abundant produce of esculent vegetables, with- 
out the help of industry to sow, plant, or rear them. 
There, the continued groves of the lofty and um- 
brageous bread-fruit, apple, palm, and other trees, 
afford a delightful cool retreat; here the inhabitants 
know not the luxury of such retirement. Nor did 
it appear in the vegetable kingdom alone that Nature 
here had been less favourable; the human species, 
though without doubt originally of the same nation, 
differ excessively; and it would seem that the com- 
parative benevolence of the Otaheitans. and these 
people was about equal to the natural fertility of the 
soil on which they respectively lived. On our land- 
ing at Ctaheite, the effusions of friendship and hos-’ 
pitality were evident in the countenances of. every 
one we met. Each endeavoured to anticipate our 
wants or our wishes by the most fascinating atten- 
tion, and by sedulously striving to be first in per- 
forming any little service we required; inviting us 
to take refreshments at every house we approached, 
and manifesting a degree of kindness that would. 
justly be extolled amongst the most polished nations. 
At Woahoo we were regarded with an unwelcome 
austerity, and our wants treated by the generality 
with .a negligent indifference. In the course of our 
walk they exhibited no assiduity to please, nor did 
they appear apprehensive, lest offence should be 
given; no refreshments were offered, nor had we 
invitation to any of the houses. Their general be- 
haviour was distantly civil, apparently directed by a 
desire. to establish a peaceable intercourse with 
strangers, from whom there was a prospect of deriv- 
ing many valuable acquisitions, which wouid be un- 
attainable by any other mode of conduct. 

Towards midnight the Chatham arrived, having 
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been becalmed off Mowee. The natives haying fail 
ed in supplying the water as expected, Captain Vani 
couver set sail on the 8th for Attowai, where ho 
understood it was to be had without difficulty; 
Whyheete-bay lies in lat, 21° 16/ 47", long. 202° g 
37”. Next morning they made Whymea-bay, on the 
south side of Attowai, in latitude 21° 57%), longitude 
199° 40’. 

The inhabitants of this island behaved in the same 
orderly manner, and with the same distant | civility; 
experienced at Moahoo, and gave the necessary as. 
sistance in watering and other operations, The 
Jand here was also much the same, and similarly 
cultivated with the taro plant. Here were found 
Rowbottom, an Englishman, Williams, a Welch- 
man, and Coleman, an Irishman, left for the purpos 
of collecting pearls and sandal wood for their master, 
, John Hendrick, ‘an American, commanding the 
Lady Washington, and which was to call for them 
in her return from China, to take them on board with) 


They were visited by two chiefs, No-ma-tee-he-tee: 
and Too, announcing that Enemoh, guardian of! 
the young prince Ta-moo-eree, who was the eldest: 
sen of Taio, sovereign of this and the neighbouring : 
islands, together with the prince himself, would be: 
with them.in a few days. They accordingly came: 
and behaved with the’ utmost propriety, although. 
from certain appearances of. fire, as well as the cir- 
cumstance of a schooner taken by the Indians at 
Owhyhee and the cautions of Rowbottom, Captain 
Vancouver had not been without suspicions of trea- 
-chery.. Enemoh readily went on board, and an ex- 
change was made of presents, which, though liberal 
on the part of Captain Vancouver, did not give satis- 
faction; the great desire of the chief, as of all of them, 
being to have fire arms and ammunition, with which 
the various traders touching at their islands had most 
improperly, and eyen cruelly, supplied the inhabit- 
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ants. ‘There was some difficulty in the prince going 
on board; but on two gentlemen remaining on shore 
as hostages, he readily acquiesced, and in his obser- 
vations and questions respecting the ship, he shewed 
a judgment beyond both his years and education. 
Here were also let off some rockets which gave in- 
finite delight to the natives. One circumstance oc- 
curred, at this island particularly worthy of notice. 
A double canoe, procured to assist embarking some 
articles was stove, by which accident a musket, three 
axes, and some other articles, went to the bottom, 
and it was found necessary to leave behind some 
arms, and a valuable double-barreled fowling, piece, 
in the charge of No-ma-tee-he-tee, who tabooed them, 
and who, with Williams the Welchman, gave every 
assurance of their security ; and a fact much to their 
honour, not only every thing thus consigned was 
found safe, but also the musket with its bayonet, 
and a cross-cut saw which had been recovered by the 
natives, who premised that the axes which were not 
yet recovered should likewise be restored the instant 
they were found. 

The above, and other circumstances of honesty, 
give a very different picture of these people from that 
drawn by former visitors; but there might have 
been various reasons, and perhaps from the conduct 
of some of their very visitors, to induce an impro- 
priety of behaviour on the part of the islanders. 
On the other hand, the eagerness with which the 
men assisted in the prostitution of the women, and 
the readiness of the whole sex, and their indecent 
and disgusting offers of their persons, exceeded any 
thing of the kind ever seen by “Captain Vancouver 
even at Otaheite ; and this was the more remarkable 
as it had not been the case at his former visits here, 
but which he could only account for as a perfectly 
new acquirement, taught, perhaps, by the different 
civilized voluptuarians who, for some years past, had 
been their constant visitors, 
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With respect to the advantages which the Ameri- 
cans promised themselves by the commercial interest 
they are endeavouring to establish in these seas, Cap- 
tain Vancouver says, “‘ Rowbottom and Williams 
informed me, that their captain had conceived a 
valuable branch of commerce might be created, by 
the importation of the sandal wood of this country 
into India, where it sells at an exorbitant price ; that, 
in the fur trade, immense profits had been gained, 
insomuch, that it was expected not Jess than twenty 
vessels would, on these pursuits, sail with their cap- 
tain (Kendrick) from New England, and that they 
were desired to engage the natives to provide several 
cargoes of this wood, which is easily procured, asthe 
mountains of Attowai, as well as those ef Owhyhee, 
abound with the trees from which it is produced ; 
though we were not able to procure any of their 
leaves, to determine its particular class or species. 
The wood seemed but slightly to answer the descrip- 
tion given of the yellow sandal wood: ef India, 
which is there a very valuable commodity, and is 
sold by weight. | 

«The pearls I saw were but few, and consisted 
of three sorts, the white, yellow, and lead colour. 
‘The white were very indifferent, being small, irre- 
gular in shape, and possessing little beauty; the 
yellow, and those of a lead colour, were better 
formed, and, in point of appearance, of superior 
quality. Mr. Kendrick must, undoubtedly, flatter 
himself with great emoluments from these branches 
of commerce, or he would not thus have retained 
three men in constant pay for such a considerable 
length of time, with a promise of further reward if 
they conducted themselves with fidelity towards his 
interest. ‘This proceeding, however, appears to 
have been the effect of a sudden thought, as it-was 
not until his brig was weighing anchor at Onehow, 
that he came to this determination, and landed the 
three men.” edd Ba 
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Wednesday the 14th March, the two ships sailed 
for the coast of America. At one part of the passage 
(lutitude 35° 25/ longitude 217° 24’) they found them- 
selves in the midst of immense numbers of the sea- 
blubber of the species of the Medusa Villilia; so that 
the surface of the ocean, as far asthe eye could 
reach, was covered with these animals in such abun- 
dance, that even a pea could hardly be dropped clear 
of them. The largest did not exceed four inches in 
circumference; and adhering to them was found a 
worm of a beautiful blue colour, much resembling a 
caterpillar. This worm is about an inch and a half 
long, thickest toward the head, forming a three-sided 
figure, its back being the broadest; its belly, or 
under part, was provided with a festooned membrane, 
with which it attached itself to the medusa villilia. 
Along the ridge connecting the sides and back, from 
the shoulders to the tail, on each side, are number- 
less small fibres, about the eighth of an inch in 
length, like the downy hair of insects, but much more 
substantial ; probably intended to assist the animal in 
its progress through the water. ‘This worm or cater- 
pillar Mr. Menzies considered to be a new genus of 
the medusa villilia, the following is the description :— 
‘© These small blubbers are of an oval form, quite 
flat, and measuring about an inch and a half the long- 
est way; their under side is somewhat concave ; the 
edges, for near a quarter of an inch in width, are of 
a deep blue colour, changing inwardly to a pale 
green; the substance being much thinner and more 
transparent there than on the upper side. Perpen- 
dicularly to the plain of their surface stands a very 
thin membrane, extending nearly the whole length 
of its longest diameter in a diagonal direction; it is 
about an inch in height, and forms a segment of a 
circle. This membrane, which seemed to serve all 
the purposes of a fin and a sail, was sometimes 
observed to be erect ; at others lying flat, which was 
generally the case in the morning ; but as the day 
VOR, XII, PR 
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advanced, it became extended. Whether this was 
voluntary, or the effect of the sun's influence, was a 
question not easily to be decided. When the mem- 
brane was. down, these little animals were collected 
into compact clusters, were apparently destitute of 
any motion, and their colour at that time seemed of a 
dark green.” te | 

Gn the 17th April they saw land, being part. of 
New Albion, and being then in 39° 27° latitade, 
230° 25' longitude. The same day they passed Cape 
Mendocino, and on a survey to the northward, dis- 
covered several places to which Captain V. respec- 
tively gave the names of Rocky Point, Point St. 
George, the Dragon Rocks, and St. George's Bay, 
where they anchored on the- 24th, latitude 42° 38;, 
longitude 235° 44. Here several canoes came off to 
both ships with great confidence, 

“* A pleasing and courteous deportment distin- 
guished these people. Their countenances indicated 
nothing ferocious; their features partook rather of 
the general European character ; their colour a light 
olive; and besides being punctuated in the fashion of 
the South-Sea islanders, their. skin had many other. 
marks, apparently from injuries in their excursions 
through the forests, possibly with little or no cloth- 
ing that could protect them; though some of us were 
of opinion these marks were purely ornamental, as is 
the fashion with the inhabitants of Van Dieman’s . 
land. Their stature was under the iniddle size; none 
that we saw exceeding five feet six inches in height. 
Lhey were tolerably well limbed, though slender in 
their persons; bore little or no resemblance to the 
people of Nootka; nor did they seem to have the 
least knowledge of that language, They seemed to 
prefer the comforts of cleanliness. to painting. their 
bodies ; ia their ears and noses they had small orna- 
ments of bone ; their hair; which was long and black, 
was clean and neatly combed, and generally tied in a 
club behind ; though some amongst them: bad their 
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hair in a club in front also. They were dressed in 
garments that nearly covered them, made principally 
of the skins of deer, bear, fox, and river otter; one 
or two cub skins of the sea otter were also observed 
amongst them. Their canoes, calculated to carry 
about eight people, were rudely wrought out of a 
single tree ; their shape much resembled that of a 
butcher’s tray, and seemed very unfit for a sea voyage, 
or any distant expedition. They brought but a few 
trifling articles to barter, and they anxiously’solicited 
in exchange iron and beads. In this traffic they were 
scrupulously honest, particularly in fixing their bar- 
gain with the first bidder; for, if a second offered a 
more valuable commodity for what they had to sell, 
they would not consent, but made signs (which could 
not be mistaken), that the first should pay the price 
offered by the second, on which the bargain would be 
closed. They did not entertain the least idea of ac- 
cepting presents ; for on my giving them some beads, 
medals, iron, &c. they instantly offered their gar- 
ments in return, and seemed much astonished, and I 
believe not less pleased, that I chose to decline them. 
The first man, in particular, gave me some trouble 
to persuade him that he was to retain both the 
trinkets and his garment. 

«« After leaving Cape Orford, at the mouth of St. 
George’s Bay, and passing Captain Cook’s Cape Gre- 
gory, Cape Perpetua, Cape Foulweather, Cape Lock- 
hart, Cape Disappointment, also a point which Cap- 
tain Vancouver named Point Grenville; on the 28th 
they spoke an American ship, Columbia, Mr. Robert 
Gray commander, of Boston, whence she had been 
absent eighteen months. They passed what is called 
De Fuca’s Straits; the island of Tatooche, and the 
populous Village of Classel, whence some natives came 
off, and very politely invited them ashore. These 
people resembled, in most respects, the people of 
Nootka. Their persons, garments, and behaviour, 

e yery similar; some difference was observed. in 
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their ornaments, particularly in those worn at the 
nose; for instead of the crescent, generally adopted 
by the inhabitants of Nootka, these wore straight 
pieces of bone. Their canoes, arms, and imple- 
ments, were exactly the same. They spoke. the 
same language, but did not approach us with the 
formality observed by those people on Visiting the 
Resolution and Discovery ; which may probably be 
owing to their having become more familiar with 
strangers,” 

On the 29th they anchored about eight miles with- 
in the entrance of the supposed Straits of Juan de 
Fuca. 

‘* Since the vision of the southern continent, (from 
which the Incas of Peru are said to have originated, ) 
has vanished ; the pretended discoveries of De Fuca 
and De Fonte have been revived, in order to prove 
the existence of a north-west passage. These have 
been supported by the recent concurring opinions of 
modern traders, one of whom’ is said to conceive, 
that an opening still further to the north is that which 
De Fuca entered... Under this assertion, should any 
opening further to the northward be discovered lead- 
ing toa N, W. passage, the merit of such discovery. 
will necessarily be ascribed to De Fuca, De Fonte, 
or some other favourite voyager of these closet phi- 
losophers.” 

It was one special article in Captain Vancouver's 
instructions from the Lords of the Admiralty, «to pay 
a particular attention to the examination of the sup- 
posed straits of Juan de Fuca, said to be situated be- 
tween, 48° and 40° north latitude, and to lead to an 
opening through which the sloop Washington is re- 
ported to have passed in 1789, and to have come out 
again to the northward of Nootka.’ Of course he 
made a strict investigation of this passage, and was 
satisfied that it did not.exist ; not only so, but it for- 
. tunately happened, that he obtained direct and posi- 
tive evidence of the falsehood.of the above report. 
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The Mr. Gray of the Columbia, just mentioned, 
turned out to be the identical person above alluded to. 
“It is not possible to conceive any one to be more 
astonished than was Mr. Gray, on his being made 
‘acquainted, that his authority had been quoted, and 
‘the tract pointed out that he had been said to have 
-made in the ‘sloop Washington. In contradiction to 
“which, he assured the officers, that he had penetrated 
only fifty miles into the straits in question, in an 
°f, 8. E. direction’; that he found the passage five 
leagues wide; and that he understood from the 
natives, that the opening extended a considerable 
distan ce to the northward ; ‘that this was all the infor- 
mation he had acquired respecting this mland sea, 
and that he returned into the ocean by the same way 
he had entered. The ‘inlet he supposed to be the 
same that De Fuca had discovered, which opinion 
seemed to be universally'received by all the modern, 
visitors.. He likewise informed them of his having 
been off the mouth of a river in the latitude of 46° 10’, 
where the outset, or reflux, was so strong, as to pre- 
vent his entering for nine days. This was, probably, 
the opening passed by us on the forenoon of the 27th 5 
and was, apparently, inaccessible, not from the cur- 
rent, but from the breakers that extended across it. 
He had also entered another inlet to the northward, 
in latitude 54°£; in which he had sailed to the lati- 
‘tude of 56°, without discovering its termination. 
The south point of entrance into De Fuca’s straits he 
stated to be in 48° 24’, and conceived our distance 
from it to be about eight leagues. The last winter 
he had spent in Port Cox, or, as the natives call it, 
Clayoquot, from whence he had sailed but a few 
days. During the winter he had built a small vessel, 
in which he had dispatched a mate and ten men to 
barter for fars on Queen Charlotte’s islands, and was 
himself now commencing his summer’s trade along 
the coast to the southward. Whilst he remained at 
Clayoquot, Wieananish, the chief of that district, 

| a ee 
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chad concerted a plan to capture his ship, by bribing 
a native of Owhyhee, whom Mr. Gray had with him, 


to. wet the priming of all the fire arms. on board, 
which were constantly kept loaded ; upon which the 
chief would easily have overpowered the ship’s crew, 
by a. number .of daring Indians who were assembled 
for that purpose. ‘This project, was happily discovered, 


andthe Americans being on. their guard, the fatal 


effects of the enterprize were prevented. 

_ ‘© Having obtained this information, our course 
Was again directed along the coast to the northward. 
It continued to increase in height as we advanced, 


with numberless detached tocky islets, amongst which 


were many sunken rocks, extending in. some places 
a league from the shore. .As we passed, the outer- 
most, of these rocks, at the distance of a mile, we 
plainly distinguished the south point of. entrance into 
De Fuca’s straits, bearing by compass N.8 W.; the 
opposite side of the straits, though indistinctly seen in 
consequenceof the haze, plainly indicated an opening 
of considerable extent.., The thick rainy weather per- 
mitted us to see little of the country, yet we were 
enabled to ascertain that this. coast, like that which 
we had hitherto explored from Cape Mendocino, was 
firm. and compact, without any opening into the 
Mediterranean sea, as stated in Jatitude 47° 45/5. or 
the least appearance of a safe. or secure harbour, 
either in that latitude, or,. from it southward to Cape 
Mendocino ; notwithstanding that, in. that spaee, 
Seographers have thought it expedient. to furnish 
many. Those, however, who from such ideal reports. 
may be induced to navigate, in the confidence of 
meeting such resorts for shelter or refreshment, will, 


itis greatly to be apprehended, be led into consider- 
able error, and experience, like myself, no small 


degree of mortification.” 

Lhe Discovery’s yawl and cutter being armed, and 
supplied with a day’s provision, set off from the 
anchoring place to two apparent openings. 
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“The first opening to the S. E. appeared to. be 
formed by two high bluffs: the elevated land within 
them seemingly at a considerable distance. li proved, 
however, to be a close and compact shore, the 
apparent vacant space being eecupied by avery low 
sandy beach, off which extended a flat ot very shallow 
-soundings. From hence we made the best of our 
way for land, appearing like an island, off the other 
Supposed opening; from whose summit, which 
“seemed easy of access, there’ was little doubt-of our 
ascertaining whether the coast. afforded any. port 
within reach of the day’s excursion, On landing on 
the west end of the supposed. island, and ascending 
its eminence, which was nearly. a-perpendicular cliff, 
our attention was immediately called to a landscape, 
almost as enchantingly beautiful as the mast elegantly 
finished pleasure. grounds in Europe. .From . the 
height we were now upon, our conjectures of this 
fand being an island situated before the entrance of an 
opening in the main landiwere confirmed. ‘The 
summit of this island presented. nearly a horizontal 
surface, imterspersed, with: some inequalities of 
ground, which produced: a beautiful variety on an 
extensive lawn covered with luxuriant grass, and die 
versified with an abundance of flowers. ‘lo: the 
northwestward was a coppice of pine trees and shrubs 
of various sorts, that seemed as if it had been planted 
for the sole purpose of protecting trom the N. W, 
winds this delightful meadow, over. which were pre- 
miscuously scattered a few. clumps of trees, that 
would have puzzled the most ingenious designer of 
pleasure grounds to have arranged more agreeably. 
“Whilst we stopped to contemplate these several 
beauties of nature, in a prospect no less pleasing than 
unexpected, we gathered some gooseberries and roses 
in a state of considerable forwardness. - Casting our 
eyes along the shore, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
it much broken, and forming, to all appearance, 
many navigable inlets. The inlet now betore us did 
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“not seem so extensive as we had reason to believe it te 
be from the ships; yet there was little doubt of its 
proving sufficiently secure and convenient for all our 
purposes. We therefore proceeded to its examina- 
tion, and found its entrance to be about a league 
wide, having regular good soundings from 10 fathoms 
close to the shores, to 30, 35, and 38 fathoms in 
the middle, without any apparent danger from rocks 
or shoals. Fresh water, however, seemed hitherto a 
scarce commodity, and yet, from the general face of 
the country, a deficiency in this respect was not to be 
appréhended. ‘The shores of the harbour were of a 
moderate height ; its western side, bounded at no. 
very great distance by a ridge of high craggy moun- 
tains, covered with snow, were, as I conceived, con- 
“nected with the mountain we took for Mount Olym- 
pus. In quest of the only great object necessary for 
constituting this one of the finest harbours in the 
world, we prosecuted our researches, until almost 
. despairing of success, I suddenly fell ia with an ex- 
cellent stream of\very fine water. The design of our 
excursion was thus happily accomplished ; and, after 
taking some little refreshment, we returned towards 
‘the ships, and arrived on board about midnight, per- 
fectly satisfied with the success of our expedition, 
and amply rewarded for our labour. | 

‘* During my absence, some of the natives had 
been trading with the vessels in a very civil and 
friendly manner. They did not appear to understand 
the Nootka language ; as those of our people who had 
some knowledge of it were by no means able to make 
themselves understood. | 
“* A light pleasant breeze springing up, we weighed 

on Wednesday morning the~2d, and steered for the 
port we had discovered the preceding. day, whose 
entrance about four leagues distant bore S. E. by E. 
The delightful serenity of the weather greatly aided 
the beautiful scenery that was now presented; the 
surface of the sea was perfectly smooth, and the 
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country before us exhibited every thing that boun- 
teous Nature could be expected to draw into one point 
of view. As we had no reason to imagine that this 
country had ever been indebted for any of its deco- 

rations to the hand of man, I could not possibly be- 
dieve that any uncultivated country had ever been 
-discovered exhibiting so rich a picture. The land 
»which. interrupted the horizon between the N. W. 
and the northern quarters, seemed, as already men- 
tioned, to be much broken. from whence its eastern 

extent, round to the S, E. was bounded by a ridge 

of snowy mountains, appearing to lie nearly in a 
north and south direction, on which mount Baker 

“rose. conspicuously, remarkable for its height, and 
the snowy mountains that stretch from its base to the 

north and south. Between us and this snowy range, 

the land, which, on the ‘sea-shore terminated like 

that we had lately passed, in low perpendicular cliffs, 

or on beaches of sand or stone, rose here in a very 

gentle ascent, and was well covered with a variety of 
stately forest trees. These, however, did not con- 
ceal the. whole face of the country in one uninter- 

rupted wilderness, but pleasingly clothed its emi- 

-Rences, and chequered the yalleys; presenting, in 
many directions, extensive spaces that wore the ap- 

pearance ot having been cleared by art, like the beav- 
tiful island we had visited the day before, As we 

‘passed along: the shore near one of these charming 
spots, the tracks of deer, or of some such  ani- 

mal, were very numerous, and flattered us with the 
hope of not wanting refreshments of that nature, 

whilst we remained in this quarter. 

“‘ A picture so pleasing could not fail to-call.to 
our remembrance certain delightful and beloved situ- 
ations in Old England. .Thus we proceeded without 

‘meeting any obstruction to our progress; which, 
though not rapid, brought us before noon abreast of 
the stream that discharges its water from the western 
shore, near five miles within the entrance of the har~ 
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bour, which I distinguished by the name of Port 
Discovery, after the ship. There we moored, in. 
24 fathoms, muddy bottom, about a quarter of a mile 
trom the shore. 
_ © The entrance of this harbour is formed by low 
projecting points, extending, on each side, from the 
high woodland cliffs which. in general bound the 
coast; bearing by compass from N. 48 W. to N. 54. 
W. in a line with two corresponding points from the 
island already described, lying off this harbour. 
Had this insular production of nature been designed 
by the most able engineer, it could not have been 
placed more happily for the protection of the port, 
not only froma the N. W. winds, to the violence of 
which it would etherwise be greatly exposed, but 
against all attempts of an enemy, when properly 
fortified; and hence I called it Protection Island. 
“<The stream of water, near which we had taken 
a very convenient station, appeared to have its source 
_ at some distance from its outfall, through one of | 
those low spits of sand already mentioned, whieh 
constitute most of the projecting points we had seen 
ever since our having entered this inlet. These 
usually acquire a form somewhat circular, though 
irregular; and, in general, are nearly steep to, ex-~ 
tending from the clitfy woodland country, from one 
to six hundred yards towards the water’s edge, and 
are composed of a loose sandy soil. The surface of | 
some was almost intirely occupied by a lagoon of 
salt water, or brackish swamp; others were per- 
fectly dry; no one of them produced any trees; but. 
were mostly covered with a coarse spiry grass, in- 
terspersed with strawberries, two or three species of | 
clover, samphire, and a great variety of other small. 
plants; some of which bore very beautiful flowers. 
On a few of the points were some shrubs that seemed 
to thrive excessively ; such as roses, a species of sweet | 
briar, gooseberries, raspberries, currants, and se-_ 
veral other smaller bushes, which, in their respective | 
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seasons, produce most probably the several fruits 
common to this and the opposite side of America, 
hese all appeared to grow very luxuriantly; and, 
from the quantity of blossoms with which they were 
loaded, there was great reason to believe them very 
productive. 

“We had little trouble in clearing a sufficient space 
for our encampment, which was very commodiously 
situated close to the north side of the stream or 
brook. The tents, observatory, chronometers, and 
instruments, guarded by a party of marines, were 
sent on shore after dinner; and, whilst they were 
properly arranging, I made a short excursion up the 
harbour. It extended nearly in a south direction, 
about four miles from the ship, and then terminated 
in a muddy flat across its head, about a quarter of 
a mile from the shore. The water, which was 
seven fathoms deep close to the flat, gradually ~ 
deepened to ten, twenty, and thirty fathoms, good 
holding ground. On this bank were found some 
small indifferent oysters. The shores beyond it are 
low and thickly wooded, and through them there 
appeared to run a very considerable stream of water, 
with several stualler ones, emptying themselves into 
the harbour., The back country had the appearance 
ofa swampy fen for a considerable distance. We 
landed not far from the largest rivulet, where we 
found a deserted village capable of containing an 
hundred inhabitants. The houses were built after 
the Nootka fashion, but did not seem to have been 
lately the residence of the Indians. The habitations 
had now fallen into decay; their inside, as well as 
1 small surrounding space that appeared to have been 
formerly occupied, were over-run with weeds ; 
amongst which were found several human sculls, and 
sther bones, promiscuously scattered about. 

‘© A few of the natives, in two or three canoes, 
avoured us with their company, and brought with 
hem some fish and yenison for sale. The latter was 
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extremely good, and very acceptable, as we had not 
hitherto obtained any; though on our first arrival 
we had entertained hopes of procuring a supply, 
from the numerous tracks of deer which appeared 
fresh, and in all directions. 

«These people, in their persons, canoes, arms, 
implemients, &c., seemed to resemble chiefly the in- 
habitants of Nootka; though less bedaubed with 
paint, and less filthy in their external appearance. 
They wore ornaments in their ears, but none were 
observed in their ‘noses; some of them understood 
a few words of the Nootka language; they were’ 
clothed in deer and bear skins. While the people 
were employed in necessary operations on board, a 
survey was made of th. port, and Captain Vancouver, 
with Messrs. Menzies, Puget, and Johnstone set 
out in the yawl launch and cutter, for the purpose 
of becoming better acquainted with this region, 

«© Port Discovery, where the vessels lay at anchor, 
is a perfectly safe and convenient harbour, having 
its outer points one mile and three quarters asunder, 
and situated in’ latitude 48° 7’; longitude 237° 204. 
The country of New Albion, in this neighbourhood, 
is of a rich fertile soil. 

«In respect to its mineral productions no great 
variety was observed. Iron ore, in its various forms, 
was generally found; and from the weight and 
magnetic qualities of some specimens, appeared to- 
lerably rich, particularly a kind that much resem- 
bled the blood stone, . These, with quartz, agate, the 
common flint,’ and a ‘great intermixture of other 
silicious matter, (most of the stones we met with 
being of that class) with some variety of calcareous, — 
maguesian, and ‘argilaceous earths, were the mineral 
productions generally found. 

«“The parts of the vegetable kingdom applicablidl 
to useful purposes appeared to grow very luxuriantly, 
and consisted of the Canadian and Norwegian hem-__ 
luck, silver pines, the Tacamahac and Canadian | 
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poplar, arbor-vitea, common yew, black and com- 
mon dwarf oak, American ash, common hazel, 
sycamore, sugar, mountain, and Pensylvanian maple, 
oriental arbutus, American alder, and common wile 
low; these, with the Canadian alder, small fruited 
crab, and Pensylvanian cherry trees, constituted the 
forests, which may be considered rather as encum- 
bered, than adorned, with underwood; although 
there were several places where, in its present state, 
the traveller might pass without being in the least 
incommoded, excepting by the undecayed trunks 
of trees which had fallen. Of esculent vegetables 
we found but few; the white or dead netile; and 
samphire, were most common; the wild orache, 
vulgarly called fat-hen, with the vetch. Two or 
three sorts of wild peas, and the common hedge 
mustard, were frequently, though not always, met 
with. | 

** The knowledge we acquired of the animal king- 
dom was very imperfect. ‘The skins were such ag 
are commonly found amongst the inhabitants on the 
sea coasts under the same parallel, and towards 
Nootka; these were mostly of the coarser and more: 
common sorts. Garments of sea otter skins were 
not worn, nor did many such skins appear amongst 
the inhabitants. The only living quadrupeds we saw, 
were a black bear, two or three wild dogs, about as 
many rabbits, several small brown squirrels, rats, 
mice, and the skunk, whose effluvia were the most 
intolerable and offensive I ever experienced. 

“ Kew of the feathered tribe were procured, al- 
though, on our first arrival the aquatic birds were 
so numerous, that we expected a profuse supply of 
wild fowl; but these were all so extremely shy and 
watchful, that our guns seldom reached them; and, 
on being fired at, they disappeared. About the 
shores and on the rocks, we found some species of 
the tern, the common gull, sea pigeon of New- 
foundland, curlews, sand-larks, shags, and the black 
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sea pye, like those in New Holiand and New Zea- 

land; these were, however, not so abundant as the 

others. Nor did the woods appear to be much re- 

sorted to by the feathered race; two or three spruce_ 
‘partridges had been seen; with few, in point of 
number, and little variety, of small birds: amongst 

which the humming birds bore a great proportion. 

At the outskirts of the woods, and about the water 

side, the white headed and brown eagle, ravens, 

carrion crows, American king’s fisher, and a very 

handsome woodpecker, were seen in numbers; and- 
in addition to these, on the low projecting points, 

and open places in the woods, we frequently saw a 

bird with which we were wholly unacquainted, 

though we considered it to be a species of the crane 

or heron; some of their eggs were found of a bluish 

cast, considerably larger than that of a turkey, and 

well tasted. These birds have remarkably long legs 

and necks, and their bodies seemed to equal in size 

the largest turkey. Their plumage is uniformly of 
a light brown, and when erect, their height, ona 

moderate computation, could not be less than four 

feet. hey seemed to prefer open situations, and. 
used no endeavours to hide or screen themselves 

from our sight, but were too vigilant to allow our 

sportsmen taking them by surprize. Some blue, 

and some nearly white herons of the common: size 

were also seen. 

‘‘The sea was not much more bountiful to 
us of its animal’ productions than was its shores. 
The scanty supply of fish we were enabled to pro- 
cure, consisted in general of the common. sorts’ 
of small flat-fish, elephant fish, sea bream, sea. 
perch, a large sort of sculpia, some weighing six or’ 
eight pounds, with a greenish colour about their 
throat, belly, and gills; these were very coarse, but) 
no ill effects were consequent on eating them. The 
above, with afew trout, a small sort of “eel extremely | 
well tasted, of a yellowish green colour, were the’ 
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fishes we mest generally caught. A small common 
black snake, a few lizards and frogs, together with 
a variety of common insects, none of which could 
be considered as very troublesome, were the only 
creatures of the reptile tribe we observed. 

«¢ This country, regarded in an agricultural pomt 
of view, I should conceive, is capable of high im- 
provement, notwithstanding the soil in general may 
be considered to be light and saridy. Its spontaneous 
productions in the vicinity of the woods are nearly 
the same, and grow in equal luxuriance with those 
under a similar parallel in Europe; favouring the 
hope, that if nutritious exotics were introduced and 
carefully attended to, they would succeed in the 
highest degree. The mildness of the climate, and 
the forwardness of every species of plants, afforded 
strong grounds in support of this opinion. 

‘©The interruptions we experienced in the ge-« 
neral serenity of the weather, were probably no 
‘more than were absolutely requisite in the spring of 
the year to bring forward the annual productions. 
These were attended with no violence of wind, and 
the rain which fell, although disagreeable to travel- 
lers, was not so heavy as to beat down and destroy 
the first efforts of vegetation. Under all these fa- 
vourable circumstances, the country yet labours 
under one material disadvantage in the scarcity of 
fresh water. The streams, however, that we met with 
appeared sufficient to answer all purposes, in the 
domestic economy of life, to a very numerous body 
of inhabitants: and, were the country cleared and 
searched, there can be little doubt that a variety of 
eligible situations might be found for establishments, 
where, with proper exertions, wholesome water 
might be procured. 

‘© Having considered with impartiality the ex- 
eellencies and defects of this country, as far as came 
under our observation, it now remains to add a few 
words on the character of its inhabitants. 
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‘* None being resident in\ Port Discovery, and our 
intercourse with them having been very confined, 
the knowledge we may have acquired of them, their 
manners, and customs, must necessarily be very 
limited, and our conclusions drawn chiefly from com- 
parison. From New Dungeness we traversed nearly 
one hundred and fifty miles of their shores without 
seeing that number of inhabitants. Those who came 
within our notice so nearly resembled the people of 
Nootka, that the best delineation I can offer is-a 
reference to the description of those people, which 
has before been so ably, and with so much justice, 
given to the public by Captain Cook. The only dif- 
terence I. observed was, that in their stature they 
did not generally appear quite so stout; and in their 
habits were less filthy ; for though these people adorn 
their persons with the same sort of paint, yet itis not 
Jaid on in that abundance, nor do they load their hair 
with that immense quantity of oil and colouring mat- 
ter, which is so customary amongst the people of 
Nootka; their hair, being in general neatly combed 
and tied behind. 

‘<In their weapons, implements, canoes, and 
dress, they vary little. ‘Their native woollen gar- 
ment was most in fashion, next to it the skins of | 
deer, bear, &c.; a few wore dresses manufactured 
from bark, which, like their woollen ones, were 
very neatly wrought, Ro 3 

‘¢ Their spears, arrows, fishgigs, and: other wea- 
pons, were shaped. exactly like those of Nootka; _ 
but none were pointed with copper, or with muscle. 
shell, ‘The three former were generally barbed, and 
those pointed with common flint, agate, and bone, | 
seemed of their original: workmanship... Yet more 
of their arrows were observed to be pointed with 
thin flat iron, than avith bone or flint, and it was | 
very singular that they should prefer exchanging those | 
pointed with iron to any of the others, Their bows 
were of a superior coustruction: these in general | 
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were from two and a half to three feet in length; 
the broadest part in the middle was about an, inch 
and a half, and about three quarters of an inch 
thick, neatly made, gradually tapering to each end, 
which terminated in a shoulder and ahook, forthe 
security of the bow string. ‘They were all made of 
yew, and chosen with a naturally inverted curve 
suited to the method of using them. From end to 
end of the concave side, which when strung became 
the convex part, a very strong strip of an elastic hide 
is attached to some, and the skins of serpents. to 
others, exactly the shape and length of the bow, 
neatly and firmly affixed to the wood by.means of 
a cement, the adhesive property of which I never 
saw, or heard of being, equalled. It is not to be 
affected by either dry or damp weather, and forms 
so strong aconnection with the wood, as to prevent 
a separation without destroying the component parts 
of both. The bow-striag is made of the sinew of 
some marine animal laid loose, in order to be twisted 
at pleasure, as the temperature of the atmosphere 
may require to preserve it at a proper length. Thus 
is this very neat little weapon rendered portable, 
elastic, and effective in the highest degree, if we 
may be allowed to judge by the dexterity with which 
it was used by one of the natives at Port Discovery. 

** We had little opportunity of acquiring any sae 
tisfactory information with regard to the public re- 
gulations, or private economy, of these people. 
The situation and appearance of the places we found 
them generally inhabiting, indicated their being 
much accustomed to a change of residence; the de- 
serted villages tended to strengthen the conjecture 
of their being wanderers. ‘Territorial property ap- 
peared to be of little importance; there was plenty 
of room for their fixed habitations, and those of a 
temporary nature, which we now found them mostly 
to occupy, being principally composed of cross 
sticks, covered with a few mats, as easily founda 

. as 
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spot for their erection, as. they were removed from 
one station to another, either as inclination might 
lead, or necessity compel : and having a very ex- 
tensive range of domain, they were not liable to in- 
terruption ‘or opposition from their few surrounding 
neighbours, te 

“To describe the beauties of this region, will, 
on some future occasion, be avery grateful task te 
the pen of a skilful panegyrist.. Lhe serenity of the 
climate, the. innumerable pleasing landscapes, and 
the abundant fertility that unassisted nature puts 
forth, require only to be enriched by the industry 
of man with villages, mansions, cottages, and other 
buildings, to render it the most lovely country that 
can be imagined; whilst the labour of the inhabit- 
ants would be amply rewarded, in the bounties 
which nature seems ready to: bestow on cultivation.” 

“The next place of research was Admiralty Inlet 
(so.named by Captain Vancouver), where the-ships 
anchored. off Restoration Point. The general infor- 
‘mation here, ‘unless where it is similar to that we 
have just passedyis little. The natives were much 
the same, equally ‘ill-made, and their persons. be- 
smeared with oil and ‘ochre, and a sort of shining 
chafty mica very ponderous, and in colours resem- 
bling black lead; but decked more with copper orna- 
ments, while they: were mot>»wanting in acts and 
offers of friendship and. hospitality, and behaved 


with perfect decorum and civility, ‘The best of the 


huts were poor'and miserable, constructed something 
after the fashion of a soldier's tent, by two cross 
sticks about five feet high, connected at each end 
by a ndge pole from one to the other, over some of 


which was threwn a coarse kind of mat, over others || 


atew loose branches of trees, shrubs, or grass; none 
however appeared to be constructed for protecting 
them, either against the heat of summer, or the 
inclemency of winter. In them were hung up to 


be cured by the smoke of the: ‘fire they kept con-_ 


a 
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stantly burning, clams, muscles, and a few other 
kinds of fish, seemingly intended for their winter's 
subsistence. 

‘« The dogs were numerous, and much resembled 
those of Pomerania, though in general somewhat 
larger.’ They were all shorn as close to the skin as 
sheep are in England; and so compact were their 
fleeces, that large portions could’ be lifted up by a 
corner without causing any separation. ‘They were 
composed of a mixture of a coarse kind of wool, 
with very fine long hair, capable of being spun into 
yarn. This gave me reason to believe that their 
woollen clothing might in part be composed of this 
material mixed with a finer kind of wool from some 
other animal, as their garments were all too fine to 
be manufactured from the coarse coating of the dog 
mlone. The abundance of these garments amongst 
the few people we met with, indicates the animal 
from whence the raw material is procured, to be 
very common in this neighbourhood; but as they 
have no one domesticated excepting the dog, their 
supply of wool for their clothing can only be ob- 
tained by hunting the wild creature that produces 
it: of which we could not obtain the least infor- 
mation.” ) 

The following particulars are interesting: ‘‘ About 
a dozen of these friendly people had attended at our 
dinner, one part of which was a venison pasty. 
Two of them, expressing a desire to pass the line 
of separation drawn between us, were permitted to 
doso. “They sat down by us, and ate of the bread 
and fish that we gave them without the least hesita- 
tion; but on being offered some of the venison, 
though they saw us eat it with great relish, they 
could not be induced to taste it. They received it 
from us with great disgust, and presented it round 
to the rest of. the party, by whom it underwent a 
very strict examination. ‘Their conduct on this oc- 
casion left no doubt in our minds that they believed 
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it to be human flesh, an impression which it was 
highly expedient should be done away. To satisfy 
them that it was the flesh of the deer, we pointed 
to the skins»of the animal they had about them. 
In reply to this they pointed to each other, and made 
signs that could not be misunderstood, that it was 
the flesh of human beings, and threw it down in 
the dirt, with gestures of great aversion and displea- 
sure. At length we happily convinced them of their 
mistake by shewing them a haunch we had in the 
boat, by which means they were undeceived, and 
some of them ate of the remainder of the pye with 
a good appetite. 

‘“‘ This behaviour, whilst in some measure tend- 
ing to substantiate their knowledge or suspicions that 
such barbarities have existence, led us to conclude, 
that the character given of the natives of North- 
West America does not attach to every tribe. These 
people have been represented not only as accustom-— 
ed inhumanly to devour the flesh of their conquered | 
enemies; but also to keep certain servants, or rather 
slaves, of their own nation, for the sole purpose of 
making the principal part of the banquet, to satisfy 
the unnatural savage gluttony of the chiefs of this | 
country, on their visits to each other, Were such 
barbarities practised once a month, as is stated, it 
would be natural to suppose these peeple, so inured, 
would not have shewn the least aversion to eating flesh 
of any description; on the contrary, it is not pos- 
sible to conceive a greater degree of abhorrence than — 
was manifested by these good people, until their 
minds were made perfectly easy that it was not hu- 
man flesh we offered them to eat. This instance 
must necessarily exonerate at least this particular — 
tribe from so barbarous a practice; and, as their — 
affinity to the inhabitants of Nootka, and of the 
sea-coast, to the south of that place, in their man- | 
ners and customs, admits of little difference, it is 
but charitable to hope those also, on a more minute 
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inquiry, may be found not altogether deserving such 
a character. They are not, however, free from the 
general failing attendant on a savage life. One or 
them having taken a knife and fork to imitate our 
manner of eating, found means to secret them under 
his garment ; but on his being detected, gave up his 
plunder with the utmost good humour and unconcern. 

One party, in an excursion, found the appearance 
of an attack from the Indians, who strung their bows, 
and otherwise exhibited hostile intentions; but pru- 
dent management, and the firing a shot from a 
swivel, praduced the best consequences. ‘Their bows 
were soon unstrung; and instead of their menacing a 
combat, their weapons became articles of traffic, in 
common with other trifles they had to dispose of, for 
copper, buttons, knives, beads, and ether ornaments ; 
in which friendly intercourse, they accompanied the 
boats untiltowards the evening, when they peaceably 
took their leave, and returned to their home. 

** On Monday, the 4th, the ship’s companies were 
served as good a dinner as we were able to provide 
them, with double allowance of grog to drink the 
King’s health, it being the anniversary of his Mae 
jesty’s birth ; on which auspicious day, I had long 
since designed to take formal possession of all the 
countries we had lately been employed in exploring, 
in the name of, and for his Britannic Majesty, his 
heirs and successors. 

“‘ To execute this purpose, accompanied by Mr, 
Broughton and some of the officers, 1 went on shore 
-about one o'clock, pursuing the usual formalities 
which are generally obseryed on such occasions, and 
under the discharge of a royal salute from the vessels, 
took possession accordingly of the coast, from. that 
part of New Albion, in the latitude of 39° 20/ north, 
_and longitude 236° 26 east, to the entrance of this 
inlet of the sea, said to be the supposed straits of 
Juan de Fuca; as likewise all the coast islands, &ec. 
within the said straits, as well on the northern as om 
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the southern shores; together with those situated in) 
the interior sea we had discovered, extending from: 
the said straits, in various directions, between the 
north-west, north-east, and southern quarters ;: 
which interior sea I have honoured with the name of | 
Tue Gur or Georeia; and the continent binding: 
the said gulf, and extending southward to the 45th; 
degree of north latitude, with that of New Georeia,, 
in honour of his present Majesty. This branch of! 
Admiralty inlet obtained the name of PossEssiow) 
SOUND; its western arm, after Vice Admiral Sir- 
Alan Gardner, I distinguished by the name of Porr 
GarpDNER, and its smaller eastern one by that of! 
Port Susan.” ’ 

On the 5th of June, the Discovery and Chatham | 
sailed from Possession Sound. Having anchored on. 
the 11th in Strawberry Bay, so named from its | 
producing that excellent fruit in abundan¢e, latitude | 
48° 36', longitude 237°34,and there being several | 
things necessary to be done, Captain V. and Mr. 
Puget, in the Discovery’s yawl, and Mr. Whidbey | 
in the cutter, attended by the Chatham’s launch, ex- 
plored the neighbourhood. At an island, near a point, - 
named by Captain V. Point Grey, in honour of Cap- 
tain George Grey, of the Navy, he was met by about 
fifty Indian canoes, who conducted themselves with 
‘the greatest decorum and civility, and presented the 
party with fish cooked and uncooked, for which they 
preferred a return in iron to copper. These Indians _ 
differed little from those already seen, but they ap-_ 
peared to have never before been visited by Euro- | 
peans. This Captain V. denominated Burrard’s | 
Channel, in which were Point Atkinson and Passage | 
“Island. | 

“* Quitting Point Atkinson, and proceeding up the 
Sound, we passed, on the western shore, some de- 
tached rocks, with some sunken ones amongst them, | 
that extend about two miles, but are not so far from | 
the shore as to impede the navigation of the Sound; | 
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up which we made a rapid progress, by the assistance 
of a fresh southerly gale, attended with dark gloomy 
weather, that greatly added to the dreary prospect of 
the surrounding country. The low fertile shores we: 
had been accustomed to see, though lately with some 
mterruption, here no longer existed; their place was 
now occupied by the base of the stupendous snowy 
barrier, thinly wooded, and rising from the sea ab- 
ruptly to the clouds; from whose frigid summit, the 
dissolving snow in foaming torrents rushed down the 
sides and chasms of its rugged surface, exhibiting al- 
together a sublime, though gloomy spectacle, which 
animated nature seemed to have deserted.. Not a 
bird, nor living creature was to be seen, and the 
roaring of the falling cataracts in every direction, pre- 
cluded their being heard, had any been in our neigh- 
bourhood.”’ 

“* In this dreary and comfortless region, it was no 
inconsiderable piece of good fortune to find a little 
cove in which we could take shelter, and a small spot 
of level land on which we could erect our tent ; as we» 
had scarcely finished our examination when the wind 
became excessively boisterous from the southward, at- 
tended with heavy squails and torrents of rain, which 
continuing until noon the following day, Friday the 
15th, occasioned a very unpleasant detention. > But 
for this circumstance we might too hastily have 
concluded that this part of the gulf was unin- 
habited. In the morning we were visited by near 
forty of the natives, on whose approach, from the 
very material alteration that had now taken place in 
the face of the country, we expected to find some 
difference in their general character. This conjecture 
was however premature, as they varied in no respect 
whatever, but in possessing a more ardent desire for 
commercial transactions ; into the spirit of which 
they entered with infinitely more avidity than any of 
our former acquaintances, not only in bartering 
amongst themselves the different valuables they had 
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obtained from us, but when that trade became slack, 
in exchanging those articles again with our people ; 
in which traffic they always took care to gain some 
advantage, and would frequently ¢xult on the occa- 
sion. Some fish, their garments, spears, bows, and 
arrows, to which these people wisely added. their 
copper ornaments, comprized their genera] stock in 
trade. Iron, in all its forms, they judiciously pre- 
ferred to any other article we had to offer.”’ 

«« As we were rowing, on the morning of Friday 
the 22d, for Point Grey, purposing there to land and 
breakfast, we discovered two vessels at anchor under 
the land. ‘They were a brig and a schooner, wearing 
the colours of Spanish vessels of war, which I con- 
ceived were most probably employed in pursuits si- 
milar to our own; and this, on my arrival on board, 
was confirmed. ‘These vessels proved to be a detach- 
ment from the commission of Seignor Malaspina, 
who was himself employed in the Phillippine islands ; 
Seignor Malaspina had, the preceding year, visited the 
coast ; and these vessels, his Catholic Majesty’s brig 
the Sutil, under the command of Seignor Don D. 


Galiano, with the schooner Mexicana, commanded | 


by Seignor Don C. Valdes, both captains of frigates 
in the Spanish navy, had sailed from Acapulco on the 
Sth of March, in order to prosecute discoveries on 


this coast. Seignor Galiano, who spoke a little Eng- — 


lish, informed.me, that they had arrived at Nootka 


on the 11th of April, whence they had sailed on the | 


5th of this month, in order to complete the examina- 


tion of this inlet, which had, in the preceding year, 


been partly surveyed by some Spanish officers, whose 
chart they produced. | | 

“* I cannot avoid acknowledging that, on this occa- 
sion, I experienced no small degree of mortification 
in finding the external shores of the gulf had been 
visited, and already examined a few miles beyond 
where my researches, during the excursion, had ex- 


tended; making the land, I had been in doubt about, 
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an island; continuing nearly in the same direction, 
about four leagues further than had been seen by us; 
and, by the Spaniards, named Favida. The channel, 
between it and the main, they had called Canal del 
Neustra Signora del Rosario, whose western point 
had terminated their examination; which seemed to 
have been entirely confined to the exterior shores, as 
the extensive arms and inlets, which had occupied so 
much of our time, had not claimed the least of their 
atiention. i 

“The Spanish vessels that had been thus employed 
last year, had refitted in the identical part of Port 
Discovery, which afforded us similar accommodation. 
From these gentlemen I likewise understood, that 
Seignor Quadra, the commander in chief of the 
Spanish marine at St. Blas andat California, was, with 
three frigates and a brig, waiting my arrival at Nootka, 
in order to negotiate the restoration of those territories 
to the crown of Great Britain. Their conduct was 
replete with that politeness and friendship which cha- 
racterizes the Spanish nation ; every kind of useful 
information they cheerfully communicated, and oblig- 
iugly expressed much desire, that circumstances might 
oO concur as to admit our respective labours being 
carried on together ; for which purpose, or, if fron: 
sur long absence and fatigue in an open boat, I would 
wish to remain with my party as their guest, they 
would immediately dispatch a boat with such direc= 
ions as I might deem necessary for the conduct of the 
hips, or, in the event of a favourable breeze spring= 
ng up, they would weigh and sail directly to their 
tation: but being intent on losing no time, I de- 
lined their obliging offers, and having partaken with 
heim a very hearty breakfast, bade them farewel, not 
ess pleased with their hospitality and attention, than 
stonished at the vessels in which they. were employed 
0 execute a service of such a nature. They were 
ach about forty-five tons burthen, mounting two 
Fass guns, ad were nayigated. by twenty-four men, 
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bearing one lieutenant, without a single inferior offi-. 
cer. ‘Their apartments just allowed room for sleeping; 
places on each side, with a table in the intermediate: 
space, at which four persons, with some difficulty, , 
could sit, and were, in all other respects, the most) 
+1] calculated and unfit vessels that could possibly be: 
imagined for such an expedition ; notwithstanding | 
this, it was pleasant to observe, in point of living,, 
they possessed many more comforts than could rea-- 
sonably have been expected.” 

Having continued their route to the northward, in} 
company with the Spanish vessels, they had some: 
hopes from appearances, and the reports nsade by In-- 
dians, of the existence of an inlet communicating with! 
the ocean to the northward ; but they were delusive, , 
as appeared from a survey by both the British and 
Spanish ships; and the boundary of the continental 
shore was completely ascertained to a narrow passage, 
distinguished by Captain V. as Bule’s Channel, and 
the strongest presumption induced us to believe, that, 
the whole of the coast, on the western side, southward| 
of that passage, was composed of innumerable islands,, 

Of the occurrences of the other party the following} 
is the most interesting : 

«©On the morning ef the 8th July, they were! 
much surprised by the report of a gun at no very’ 
great distance. This was immediately answered by 
a swivel; but no return was heard. On the fog 
clearing away, a smal] canoe appeared, which attend- 

ed them until they reached a village of greater con- 
‘sequence, in point of size, than any they had before 
“geen, situated on the front of a hill near the sea-side,; 
The two Indians in the canoe, finding they were 
seen by those on shore, ventured alongside our boats ; 
and in the canoe was a musket with its appendages 
and an eagle recently shot, which easily accountes 
for the discharge heard in the fog. As they ap- 
‘proached the village several canoes visited the party; 
each of which was armed with a musket, and pre 
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vided with ammunition; in one canoe there were 
three ; these were considered as belonging to a chief, 
who informed them, that the village was under the 
authority of Maguinaa, or Maquilla, as it is called by 
the English, the chief of Nootka, who, they gave our 
party reason to. believe, was then on shore. The 
village had the appearance of being constructed with 
much regularity; its inhabitants numerous,’ and all 
seemingly well armed: under these circumstances it 
was passed by, without further inquiry, agreeably to 
our established maxim, never to court a danger on 
shore when necessity did not compel our landing, 

** After the chief had received some presents, 
amongst which copper seemed to him the most ya- 
luable, he, with most of his companions, returned 
to the shore; and, on Janding, fired several muskets, 
to shew, in all probability, with what dexterity they 
could use these weapons. 

“Senrs. Galiano and Valdes I made acquainted 
with our discoveries ; and with my intention of de- 
parting, in consequence of the information we had 
gained, the first fayourable moment. 

“ When the village was pointed out where Maguin- 
ma was supposed to have been, Senr. Valdes was of 
opinion, that circumstance was highly probable, 
knowing he had authority over an extensive country 
to the north-westward of Nootka. 

“These gentlemen received such information 
of all our discoveries up to this period as they re- 
quired, and now begged leave to decline accompany 
ing us further, as the powers they possessed in their 
miserable vessels, were unequal toa co-operation with 
us, and being apprehensive their attendance would 
retard our progress, Senr. Galiano favoured me with 
a copy of his survey, and other particulars relative to 
this inlet of the sea, which contained also that part of 
the neighbouring coast extending north-westward 
from the straits of De Fuca, beyond Nootka, to the 
latitude of 50° 3’, longitude 232° 48’. He likewise 
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gave me a letter to be forwarded to Senr. Quadra, at 
Nootka, by Maquinna, or any of his people with 
whom we might chance to meet, together with an 
introductory one to Senr. Quadra, when I should 
have the pleasure of meeting him at Nootka. After. 
an exchange of good wishes, we bade each other 
farewel, having experienced much satisfaction, and 
mutually received every kindness and attention that our 
peculiar situation could afford to our little society. 
From these gentlemen we were assured, that on our 
arrival at Nootka we should meet a most cordial re- 
ception, and be more pleasantly situated than we 
could imagine, as the houses had lately undergone a 
thorough repair, and all the gardens had been put and 
kept in the highest order, for the purpose of being so 
delivered into our possession.” 
On the 19th, they were off a village ona sandy) 
island, latitude 50° 354’, Jengitude 232°57’.. The} 
inhabitants, who were numerous, brought skins of’ 
the sea-otter, of an excellent quality, in great abun- 
dance, which were bartered for sheet-copper, and. 
blue cloth ; those articles being in the highest esti- 
mation amongst them. ' Most of these people under-. 
stood the language of Nootka, though it did not ap- 
pear to be generally spoken. The Ty-eie, or chief of ” 
the village, paid us an early visit, and received from. 
me some presents which highly delighted him. 1 
understood his name to be Cheslakees. | 
«* Accompanied by some of the. officers,, Mr, 
Menzies, and our new guest Cheslakees, 1 repaired . 
to the village, and found it pleasantly situated on a) 
sloping hill, above the banks of a fine fresh-water 
rivulet, discharging itself into a small creek or cove. | 
It was exposed to a southern aspect, whilst higher } 
hills behind, covered with lofty pines, sheltered it; 
completely from the northern winds. The houses, , 
in number thirty-four, were arranged in regular’ 
streets ; the larger ones were the habitations of the 
principal people, who had them decorated with | 
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paintings and other ornaments, forming various 
figures, apparently the rude designs of fancy ; though 
itis by no means improbable, they might annex some 
meaning to the figures they described, too remote, or 
hieroglyphical, for our comprehension. The house 
of our leader Cheslakees was distinguished by three 
rafters of stout timber raised above the roof, according 
to the architecture of Nootka, though much inferior 
to those J had there seen in point of size; the whole, 
from the opposite side of the creek, presented a very 
picturesque appearance. 

«« The houses were constructed after the manner 
at Nootka, but appeared rather less filthy, and the 
inhabitants were undoubtedly of the same nation, 
differing little in their dress, or general deportment. 
Several families lived under the same roof; but their 
sleeping apartments were separated, and more de- 
cency seemed to be observed in their domestic econo- 
my, than I recollected to be the practice at Nootka. 
The women, who in proportion appeared numerous, 
were variously employed; some in their different 
household affairs, others in the manufacture of their 
garments from bark and other materials; though no 
one was engaged in making their woollen apparel, 
which I much regretted. ‘The fabrication of mats 
for a variety of purposes, and a kind of basket, 
wrought so curiously close, as to contain water like 
an earthen vessel without the least leakage or drip, 
comprehended the general employment of the wo- 
men, who were not less industrious than ingenious. 

“* As inquiries into the laudable ingenuity of others 
are not to be satisfied in the civilized world without 
some expence, so investigations of the like nature 
amongst the uncultivated regions were not to be had 
in this society without due acknowledgments, which 
were solicited by these female artizans in every house 
we entered; and so abundant were their demands, 
that although I considered myself amply provided for 
the occasion with beads, hawks’ bells, and other 
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trinkets, my box, as well as my pockets, and those 
of the gentlemen who were of the party, were soon 
nearly emptied. At the conclusion of this visit we 
were entertained at'the house of an elderly chief, to 
whom Cheslakees, and every other person, paid much 
respect, with a song, by no means unmelodious, 
though the performance of it was rendered excessively 
savage, by the uncouth gestures, and rude actions ac- 
companying it, similar to the representations: I had 
before seen at Nootka. ‘The song being finished, we 
were each presented with a strip of sea-otter skin ; 
the distribution of which occupied some time. After 
this ceremony a song from the ladies was expected ; 
and during this interval, I observed in the hands of the. 
numerous tribe that now surrounded us, many spears- 
pointed with iron, clubs, large knives, and other 
weapons with which they were not furnished on our 
first approach to the village. I was not altogether sa- 
tisfied with this change in their appearance, though I 
had every reason to “believe their intentions were of 
the most inoffensive nature, and that it was most. 
probable thev had thus produced their arms to show 
their wealth, and impress us with an idea of their 
consequence ; I deemed it, however, most advise- 
able to withdraw ; and having distributed the few 
remaining articles we had reserved, Cheslakees was 
informed I was about to return; on which he, with 
his relations who had attended us through the vil- | 
lage, accompanied us to the sandy island, whither I. 
went to observe its latitude. 

‘* Some few others of the Indians attended us on 
this occasion, whose behaviour being orderly and _ 
civil, they were ‘permitted to assemble round me | 
whilst observing. They were excessively amused 
with the effect of the sun's rays through the reading | 
glass; and the extraordinary quality of the quicksilver 
used for the purpose of an artificial horizon, afforded | 
them the greatest entertainment, until our business | 
was ended, when they, in a yery friendly mannef, | 


| 
| 
! 
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took leave, and confirmed me in the opinion, that 
the martial appearance they had assumed, was 
purely the effect of ostentation, : 
~ © Tn most of the houses were two or three muskets, 
which, by their locks and mounting, appeared to be 
Spanish. Cheslakees had no less than eight in his 
house, all kept in excellent order: these, together 
with a great variety of other European commodities, 
{ presumed, were procured immediately from Nootka, 
as, on pointing to many of them, they gave us to 
understand they had come from thence, and in their 
commercial concerns with us, frequently explained, 
that their skins would fetch more at Nootka than we 
chose to offer. Their total number we estimated at 
about five hundred. They were well versed in the 
principles of trade, and carried it on in a very fair 
and honourable manner. Sea-otter skins were the 
chief objects of our people’s traffic, who purchased 
nearly two hundred in the course of. the day. Mr. 
‘Menzies informed me, that these had been procured 
at least an hundred per cent. dearer than when he 
visited the coast on a former occasion, which mani- 
festly proved, that either a surplus quantity of Euro- 
‘pean commodities had been since imported into this 
_ country, or more probably, that the avidity shewn 
by the rival adventurers in this commerce, and the 
eagerness of an unrestrained throng of purchasers 
from different nations, had brought European com- 
modities into low estimation. Iron was become a 
mere drug; and when we refused them fire-arms 
and ammunition, which humanity, prudence, and 
policy, directed to be with-held, nothing but large 
sheets of copper, and blue woollen cloth engaged _ 
their attention in a commercial way ; beads and other 
trinkets they accepted as presents, but they returned 
nothing in exchange.” 

In the mean time, Mr. Broughton arrived from a 
research, where, among other places, he discovered, 
qn latitude 50° 35’, longitude 233° 19, an extensive 
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cluster of islands, rocky islets, and rocks, which Capt. 
Vancouver called Broughton’s Archipelago. Hence 
both vessels proceeded to the westward on the 28th, 


and next day came to anchor in an epening on the, 


western side of Deep Sea Bluff, and here Captain V. 
determined that the vessels should remain stationary, 
whilst the boats explored the broken country before 
them, which promised to furnish other passages into 
the great western channel they had quitted, and bore 
every appearance of leading to the Pacific Ocean, __ 

This investigation was attended with imminent 
danger from the sunken rocks, but was happily got 
over without injury, The navigation was throughout 
dangerous, and full of rocky islets and rocks, as well 
beneath as above the surface of the water. The par- 
ticulars of these difficulties, as well as the results of 
this exploratory excursion, are too much of a nautical 
nature to require detail here. 

Friday, the 17th, whilst we thus remained under 
much concern for the safety of our detached parties, 
we were suddenly surprised by the arrival of a brig 
off the entrance of the cove, under English colours. 
A sight so uncommon, created a variety of opinions 


as to the cause that would induce any vessel in a com-_ 


mercial pursuit (for so she appeared to be employed) — 
to visit a region so desolate and inhospitable. Our 
suspense, however, was at an end on the return of 


Lieutenant Baker, who informed me she was the 


Venus belonging to Bengal, of 110 tons burthen, 
commanded by Mr. Shepherd, last from Nootka, 
and bound on a trading voyage along these shores ; 


that having found the price of skins so exorbitant on | 


the sea-coast, he had been induced to try this inland 


navigation, in the hope of procuring them at a less | 


extravagant price. Dy him we received the pleasant | 
tidings of the arrival of the Deedalus store-ship, laden | 
with a supply of provisions and stores for our use; __ 


and he acquainted Mr. Baker, that Seignor Quadra 


was waiting with the greatest impatience to deliver | 
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up the settlement and territories at Nootka. But, as 
fortune too frequently combines disastrous circum- 
stances with grateful intelligence, Mr. Shepherd had 
~ brought with him a letter from Mr. Thomas New, 
master of the Deedalus, informing me of a most dis- 
tressing and melancholy event. Lieutenant Hergest, 
the commander, Mr. William Gooch, the astrono- 
mer, with one of the seamen belonging to the Deda- 
lus, had been rourdered by the inhabitants of Woahoo, 
whilst on shore procuring water at that island. A 
circumstance so much to be deplored, and so little to 
be expected, was sincerely lamented by us all, and 
sincerely felt by myself, as Mr. Hergest had, for 
many years, been my most intimate friend; he was 
a most valuable character; and I had ever esteemed 
him as a man not less deserving my respect than 
intitled to my regard. The loss of Mr. Gooch, 
though I had not the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
would unavoidably be materially felt in the service we 
had to execute daring the ensuing part of our voyage.” 

In consequence of the above intelligence from 

Nootka, Captain V. resolved to proceed “thither im- 
mediately, meaning to extend the examination of the 
coast this autumn, southward from Cape Mendoceno 
to the southernmost point of the extended inyestigas 
tions in this hemisphere. 
- Accordingly, on August 19th, he proceeded from 
the last station, namely Point Menzies, in latitude 
52° 18’, longitude 232° 55’, and on the 28th, arrived 
off Nootka Sound. 

“© On reaching its entrance, we were visited by a 
Spanish Officer, “who brought a pilot to conduct the 
vessel to anchorage in Friendly cove, where we found 
riding his Catholic Majesty’s brig the Active, bearing 
the broad pendant of Seignor Don Juan Francisco de 
la Bodega y Quadra, commandant of the marine 
establishment of St. Blas and California. 

«© The Chatham, by the partial clearing of the fog, 
had found her way in some time before us; the Dees | 
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dalus store-ship, and asmall merchant brig called the 
Three Brothers of London, commanded by Lieute- 
nant Alder of the navy,.were also there at anchor, 

* As Seignor Quadra resided on shore, I sent Mr. 
Puget to acquaint him with our arrival, and to say, 
that I would salute the Spanish flag, if he would re- 
turn an equal number ef guns. On receiving a very 
polite answer in the affirmative, we saluted with thir- 
teen guns, which were returned, and on my going 
on shore, accompanied by some of the officers, we 
had the honour of being received with the greatest 
cordiality and attention from the commandant, who 
informed me he would return our visit the next 
Morning. - 

‘* Agreeably to his engagement, Seignor Quadra, 
with several of his officers came on board the Dis- 
covery, on Wednesday the 29th, where they break- 
fasted, and were saluted with thirteen guns on their 
arrival and departure ; the day was afterwards spent 
in ceremonious offices of civility, with much har- 
mony and festivity. As many officers as could 
be spared from the vessels, with myself, dined with 
Seignor Quadra, and were gratified with a repast we 
had lately been little accustomed to, or had the most 
distant idea of meeting with at this place. A dinner 
of five courses, consisting of a superfluity of the best 
provisions, was served with great elegance; a royal 
salute was fired on drinking health to the sovereigns 
of England and Spain, and a salute of seventeen guns 
to the success of the service in which the Discovery 
and Chatham were engaged. | 

*“* Maquinna, who was present on this occasion, — 
had early in the morning, from being unknown te | 
us, been prevented coming on board the Discovery | 
by the sentinels and the officer on deck, -as there was | 
not in his appearance the smallest indication of his | 
superior rank. Of this indignity he had complained | 
in a most angry manner to Seignor Quadra, whe | 
very obligingly found means to soothe him ; and after | 
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receiving some presents of blue cloth, copper, &c. at 
breakfast. time he appeared to be satisfied of our 
friendly intentions : but no sooner had he drank a few 
glasses of wine, than he renewed the subject, regret- 
ted the Spaniards were about to quit the place, and 
asserted that we should presently give it up to some 
other nation ; by which means himself and his people 
would be constantly disturbed and harassed by new 
masters. Seignor Quadra took much pains to explain 
that it was our ignorance of his person which had oc- 
casioned the mistake, and that himself and subjects 
would be-as kindly treated by the English as they had 
been by the Spaniards. He seemed at length con- 
vinced by Seignor Quadra’s arguments, and became 
reconciled by his assurances, that his fears were 
groundless. On this occasion I could not help ob- 
serving, with a mixture of surprize and pleasure, 
how much the Spaniards had succeeded in gaining 
the good opinion and confidence of these people ; to- 
gether with the very orderly behaviour, so conspicu- 
ously evident in their conduct towards the Spaniards 
on all occasions. . 

“The teuts, observatory, chronometers, instru- 
ments, &c. were sent on shore the following day, 
‘Thursday the 30th, and all hands were busily em- 
ployed on the several necessary duties of the ship, 
such as caulking, overhauling the rigging and sails, 
cleaning the hold and bread-room for the reception of 
stores and provisions, The boats, in consequence of 
the services they had performed during the summer, 
were in want of much repair, and were hauled on 
shore for that purpose. 

‘* From the unfortunate death of Lieutenant Rich- 
ard Hergest, late agent to the Dedalus, I considered 
it expedient that an officer should be appointed to 
that store-ship, and I therefore nominated Lieutenant 
James Hanson, of the Chatham, to that office; Mr. 
James Johnstone, master of the Chatham, I ap- 
pointed to the vacant lieutenancy; and Mr. Spel- 
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iman Swaine, one of my mates, to be master in the 
Chatham.” brits 


After a correspondence between Senr. Quadra and 


Captain Vancouver respecting the. restitution of this 
place, every thing was settled quite satisfactorily. 
«In. my way to the observatory, on Sunday, I 
waited upon Seignor Quadra, who informed me, that 
he derived the greatest satisfaction from finding a 
person of my character, with whom, he was to trans- 
act the business of delivering up Nootka; that he 


should accept the civil offers contained in my letter, 


and remaimon shore until the carpenters had finished 
some additional accommodation’to his apartments on 
board his little brig; which being completed, he 
would either wait my departure, to accompany us in 
qur researches to the southward, and to conduct us 
to any of the Spanish ports I might wish to visit ;. or 
he would sail, and wait my arrival at any place I 
should think proper to appoint, recommending St. 
l’rancisco or Menterrey for that purpose. ' 

‘* Senr. Quadra requested to know who I intended 
to leave in possession of these territories; and being 
informed that it would be Mr. Broughton, in the 
Chatham, in whose charge the remaining cargo of the 


Dedalus would be deposited, he gave directions that 


the storehouses should be immediately cleared, and 
begged I would walk with him round the premises, 
that I might be the better able to judge how to ap- 
propriate the several buildings; which for the most 
part appeared sufficiently secure, and more exten- 
sive than our occasions required. A large new oven 
-had been lately built expressly for our service, and 
had not hitherto been permitted to be used. The 


© 


houses had been all repaired, and the gardeners — 


were busily employed in putting the’gardens in order, 


The poultry, consisting of fowls and turkies, was in — 


excellent condition, and in abundance, as were the 
black cattle and swine: of these Seignor Quadra said 


he should take only a sutlicient quantity for his pas-— 
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sage to the southward, leaving the rest, with a large 
assortment of garden seeds, for Mr. Broughton. 
Seignors Galiano and Valdes (who had arrived) added 
all they had in their power to spare, amongst which: 
were three excellent goats ; I had likewise both hogs 
and goats-to leave with him; so that there was a 
prospect of Mr. Broughton passing the winter, with: 
the assistance of the natural productions of thecountry, 
not very uncomfortably. y 

“Lhe orders under which I was to receive these 
territories, on the part of his Britannie Majesty, were 
entirely silent as to the measures I was to adopt for 
retaining them afierwards, Presuming, however, 
that the principal object which his Majesty had in 
view, by directing this expedition to be undertaken, 
_was that of facilitating the commercial advantaves of 
Great Britain in this part of the world; and for that 

purpose it might net be impossible, that a settlemen: 

Was in contemplation to be made at this impertant 
station, which had become the genera! rendezvous fer 
the traders of almost all nations; I had determined, 
on leaving this port, to commit it to the charge and 
direction of Mr. Broughton, who would retain the 
possession of it, and whose. presence might restrain 
such improper conduct as had already been manifested 
on the part of the several traders; whilst I should 
proceed to execute the remaining part of his Ma- 
jesty’s commands, until I should be furnished with 
further instructions for my future government. 

** Having satisfactorily arranged these matters, I 

gave directions for clearing the store-ship, which was 
set about accordingly. 
» «The politeness, hospitality, and friendship, 
shewn on all occasion by Seignor Quadra, induced 
Mr. Broughton and myself, with several of the officers 
and gentlemen of both vessels, to dine at his table 
almost every day, which was not less pleasant than 
palubrious, as it was constantly furnished with a 
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variety of refreshments, to most of which we had 
long been entire strangers. 

<< Seignor Galiano informed me, that he intended to 
take advantage of the present serene weather, which, 
without interruption, had prevailed since our arrival, 
and sail for the Spanish: ports to the southward, either 
in the course of the night, or early the next morning : 
and obligingly: undertook to ferward a short letter te 
the Lords of the Admiralty, containing a brief ab- 
stract of transactions since our departure from- the 
Cape of Good: Hope. 

‘{ had the honour of Seignor Quadra’s company 
on the morning of Monday the 3d, at breakfast: He 
omitted no opportunity of impressing on the minds of 
the natives the bighest and most favourable opinica: 
of our little squadron; and the more effectually te in- 
sure a good understanding in future, he proposed 
a visit of ceremony to Mugquinna; to him it would 
be grateful, and: on.imy part he recommended it as 
essentially requisite. It was agreed we should set 
out the next morning for his royal residence, which 
was about seven leagues up the sound, at a place 
called Tahsheis. 

«« Agreeably to appointment, about eight in the 
morning of Tuesday the 4th, Seignor Quadra accem- 
panied me in the Discovery's yawl, which, with our: 
own. and a Spanish launch, and the Chatham’s cute 
ter, containing as many Spanish and English officers; 
as could. be taken, we departed for Tahsheis; a mese: 
sage having been sent the preceding day to announce: 
our intended visit. 

“© The weather, though cloudy, was very pleasant, 
and having a favourable breeze, we reached Tahsheis 
about two in the afternoon: Maquinna received us 
with great pleasure and approbation, and it was evi- 
dent that his pride was not a little indulged by our: 
shewing him this attention. He conducted us 
through the village, where we appeared to be wel 
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come guests, in consequence, perhaps, of the pre- 
sents that were distributed amongst the inhabitants, 
¥ ho all conducted themselves in the most civil and 
erderly manner. After visiting most of the houses, 
we arrived at Maquinna’s residence, which was one 
of the largest, though it was not entirely covered in; 
here we tound seated, in some kind of form, Ma- 
quinna’s daughter, who, not long before, had been 
publicly, and with great ceremony, proclaimed sole 
heiress to all his property, power, and dominion, 
Near her were seated three of his wives, and a nu- 
merous tribe of relations. The young princess was 
of low stature, very plump, with a round face, and 
small features ; her skin was clean, and being nearly 
white, her person altogether, though without any 
pretensions to beauty, could not be considered as dis- 
agreeable. To her and to her father I made presents 
suitable to the oceasion, which were received with 
the greatest approbation by themselves and the throne 
which had assembled; as were also those I made to 
his wiyes, brothers, and other yselations. Vhese 
ceremonies being ended, a most excellent dinner was 
served, which Seignor Quadra had provided, at which 
we had the company of Maquiana and the princess, 
who was seated at the head of the table, and conducted 
herself with great propriety and decorum. 

“* After dinner Maquinna entertained us with a 
representation of their warlike achievements. A 
dozen men first appeared, armed with muskets, and 
equipped with all their appendages, who took their 
post in a very orderly manner within the entrance of 
the house, where they remained stationary, and were 
followed by eighteen very stout men, each bearing 
a spear or lance sixteen or eighteen feet in length, 
proportionably strong, and pointed with a long flat 
piece of iron, which seemed to be sharp on both 
edges, and was highly polished ; the whole, however, 
appeared to form bat an awkward and unweildy 
weapon. ‘These men made several movements in imi~ 
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tation of attack and defence singing at the same time 
several war songs; in which they were joined by 
those with the muskets. Their different: evolutions 
being concluded, I was presented with two small 
sea-otter skins, and the warriors having laid by 
their arms, performed a mask dance, which was 
ridiculously laughable, particulary on the part of 
Maquinna, who took a considerable share in the 
representation. We were not backward in con- 
tributing to the amusements of the day; some songs 
were sung which the natives seemed much to admire, 
and being provided with drums and fifes, our sailors 
concluded the afternoon’s diversion with reels and 
country dances, 

«« In the evening we took leave of Maquinna, who 
was scarcely able to express the satisfaction he had 
experienced in the honour we had done him, saying 
that neither Wacananisk, nor any other chief, had 
ever received such a mark of respect and attention 
from any visitors, and that he would in a few days 
return us the compliment; on which he was given 
to understand, he should be entertained in the Euro- 
pean fashion. 

*« Seignor Quadra very y carostl requested et ; 
would name some port or island after us both, 
communicate our meeting and the very friendly i in- 
tercourse that had taken place and subsisted between 
us. Conceiving no spot so proper for this denomi- 
nation as the place where we had first met, which > 
was nearly in the centre of a tract of land that had 
first been circumnavigated by us, forming the south- 
western sides of the gulph of Georgia, and the 
southern sides of Johnstone’s straits and Queen Char- 
totte’s sound, I named that country the island of 
Quadra and Vancouver; with which compliment he 
seemed highly pleased. 

ff Thursday 6th, Maquinna with his two wives and 
some of his relations returned our visit. They had 
ot long been on board when 1 had great reason to 
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consider my royal party as the most consummate 
beggars I had ever seen; a disposition which 
seemed generally to prevail with the whcle of this 
tribe of Indians, and which probably may have 
beed fostered by the indulgences shewn them by 
the Spaniards. They demanded every thing which 
‘struck their fancy, as being either useful, curious, 
or ornamental, though an article with which | it 
might be ‘minaseible,, for us to gratify them; and 
#f not immediately presented they would affect to be 
greatly offended, and would remain sulky for two or 
three days. 

<< F was however particularly fortunate in having 
at hand every thing requisite to satisfy the de- 
mands of Maquinna “and his party. The. liberality 
I had so recently shewn to’ himself and family 
when at Tahsheis, was perhaps not yet quite for- 
gotten; they nevertheless made a profitable visit, 
as what their modesty precluded their asking of 
me, I was afterwards informed was amply made up 
by their begging from the officers and others on 
board. 

*¢ The exhibition of fire-works which 1 had 
promised the party, was anxiously waited for. 
The night being favourable to our operations, they 
succeeded extremely well. The rockets, balloons, 
and other fire-works, were in a high state of pre- 
servation, and were regarded by the Indian spec- 
tators with wonder and admiration, mixed with a 
considerable share of apprehension ; for it was 
not without great difficulty that I prevailed on 
Maguinna and his brother to fire a few sky-rockets, 
a performance that produced the greatest, exulta- 
tion. The Europeans present, were not less en- 
tertained with the exhibition, than surprized that 
the several fire-works should have remained so long 
on board in such excellent condition. 

«« Mr. Cranstoun, the surgeon of the Discovery, 
having been rendered incapalals of his duty by a 
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general debilitated state of health since our de- 
parture from the cape of Good Hope, requested 
permission to proceed to port Jackson in the De- 
dalus, from whence he might soon procure a pas- 
sage to England ; he was consequently discharged, 
and Mr. Archibald Menzies, a surgeon in the navy, 
who had embarked im pursuit of botanical informa- 
tion, having cheerfully rendered lis services during 
Mr. Cranstoun’s indisposition, and finding that such 
attention had not interfered with the other objects 
of his pursuit, I considered him the most proper 
person to be appointed in the room of Mr, Cran- 
stoun, ‘The boatswain of the discovery, Mr. William 
House, a careful, sober, and attentive officer, having 
laboured under a violent rhuematic complaint, since 
our departure from New Zealand, which had pre- 
cluded his attention to any part’of bis duty, was on 
his application in like manner discharged; Mr. John 
Noot, boatswain. of the Chatham, was appointed in 
his room, and Mr. George Philliskirk was appointed 
boatswain of the Chatham,” 

Some further difficulties now occurred inrespect-to 
the particulars of the restitution, but after written 
and verbal correspondence, it was agreed that the 
objections on both sides should be referred to the 
respective courts, Seignor Quadra, however, having 


thereafter made further objections, an additional corre-. 
spondence took place, but the Spanish officer insisting 
and being positively resolved to adhere to certain prin- | 


5 


ciples proposed by him as to the restitution to which — 


Capt. V. could not accede, the Jatter acquainted hina 
that he should consider Nootka as a Spanish port, 
and requested his permission to carry on the necessary 
employments on shore, which he very politely gave, 
with the most friendly assurance of every service and 
kind office in his power. | 

‘©On Tuesday the 18th, our negotiation being 
brought by these means to a conclusion, Seignor 
Quadra informed me that Seignor Caamano would 
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be left in charge of the port, until the arrival of 
the Princessa, commanded by Seignor Fidalgo; with 
whom the government of the port of Nootka 

would be left, and from whom the English 
might be certain of receiving every accommioda- 
tion. 

“* Seignor Quadra was now making arrangements 
‘on board the Active for his departure, which he 
intended should take place in the course of a day 
er two. Agreeable to a former promise I had 
made him, he requested a copy of my charts for 
the service of His Catholic Majesty; but as our 
longitude of the several parts of the coast differed 
in many instances from that Jaid down by Cap- 
tain Cook, I wished to embrace every future op- 
portunity of making further observations whilst 
we might remain in this port, before a copy 
should be disposed of ; but Seignor Quadra wishing 
to make certain of such information as we had 
acquired, and conceiving the further corrections 
we might be enabled to make of little import- 
ance, solicited such. a copy as I was then able to 
furnish ; ‘ which, with a formal reply to his last 
Jetter, I transmitted to him on the evening of 
Tuesday the 20th. In this letter I stated the 
impossibility of my receiving the cession of the 

_ territories in question on the conditions proposed 
by Seignor Quadra, and that in consequence of the 
existing differences in our opinions on this sub- 
ject, 1 should immediately refer the whole of the 
negotiation to the court of London, and wait the 
determination thereof, for the regulation of my 
future conduct. The next day, Friday the 21st, 
Seignor Quadra acknowledged the receipt of my last 
etter, with the charts of this coast, &c. which con- 
luded our correspondence. 3 
«* As Seignor Quadra intended to sail the next day, 
ecompanied by most of the Spanish officers, he did 
me the honour of partaking of a farewel dinner,.and 
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was on this occasion received with the customary 
marks of ceremony and respect due to his rank, and 
the situation he here filled; the day passed with the 
“utmost cheerfulness and hilarity: Monterrey was 
appointed as the rendezvous where next we should 
meet. 

Seignor Quadra at my request, very obligingly un- 
dertook to forward, by the earliest and safest convey- 
ance a short narrative of our principal transactions 
at this port, for the information of the Lords of the 
Admiralty. 

On Saturday morning, the 22d, he sailed from 
Friendly cove, and having saluted us with thir- 
feen guns, I returned the compliment with an equal 
number, 

For the information of the Lords of the Admiralty 
of his negotiation at this port, Capt. V. procured a 
passage for his first Lieutenant Mr. Mudge, on board 
the Tenis and St. Joseph, bound to China, appointing 
Messrs. Puget, Baker, and Swaine, Ist {2nd, and 3rd 
Lieutenants of the Discovery, and Mr. Manly master 
of the Chatham. 

It was not till the 12th of October that the Dis- 
covery sailed from Nootka, with the Chatham 
and Dzedalus store-ships, bound to the south 
ward; but the voyage to St. Francisco, latitude 37° 
43’ 30” longitude 237° 52’ 30”, although abounding 
in useful nautical information, contains not a particle — 

_ to interest readers in general. | 

** Thursday morning, Nov. 15th, we discovered. 
anchorage in a most excellent small bay, within three 
fourths of a mile of the nearest shore, bearing by 
compass south; one point of the bay bearing N. 56 
W., the other S. 73 E., the former at the distance of 
24, the latter about 3 miles. The herds of cattle and 
flocks of sheep grazing on tbe surrounding hills, 
were a sight we had long been strangers to, and 
brought to our minds many pleasing reflections. On 
hoisting the colours at sun-rise, agua was fired, and 
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an a little time afterwards several people were seen on 
horseback coming from behind the hills down to the 
‘beach, who waved their hats, and made other signals 
tor a boat, which was immediately sent to the shore, and 
on its return I was favoured with the good company 
_of a priest of the order of St. Francisco, and a ser- 
geant in the Spanish army to breakfast. The reverend _ 
father expressed the pleasure he felt at our arrival, — 
and assured me that every refreshment and. service 
in the power of himself or mission to bestow, I might 
unreservedly command, since it would be conferring 
on them all a peculiar obligation to allow them to 
be serviceable. The sergeant expressed himself in 
the most friendly manner, and informed me, that in 
the absence of the commandant, he was directed on 
eur arrival to render us every accommodation the set- 
tlement could afford. | 
_ “© We attended them on shore after breakfast, 
where. they embraced the earliest opportunity of 
proving that their friendly expressions were not 
empty professions, by presenting me with a very 
fine ox, a, sheep, and some excellent vegetables. 
Lhe good friar, after pointing out the most convenient 
spot for procuring wood and water, and repeating 
the hospitable offers he had before made in the name 
of the fathers of the Franciscan order, returned to 
athe mission of St. Francisco, which we understood 
Was at.no great distance, and to which he gave us the 
Most pressing invitation, 

“« With permission of the sergeant, I directed a 
tent to be pitched for the accommodation of the party 
employed in procuring wood and water; whilst the 
rest of the crew were engaged on board in repair- 
ing the damages sustained in our sails, rigging, &c. 
during the tempestuous weather with which we had 
dately contended. 

** We amused ourselves with shooting a few quails 
on the adjacent hills, and in the atternoon returned 
on board to partake of the excellent repast supplied 
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by our hospitable friends. Whilst we were thus: 
pleasantly engaged, our boat brought off farther: 
Antonio Danti, the principal of the mission of St., 
Francisco, and Seignor Don Heameglido Sal, an. 
ensign in the Spanish army, and commandant of the: 
port. This gentleman, like those who visited us in) 
the morning, met us with such warm expressions of’ 
friendship and good-will, as were not less deserving : 
our highest commendations, than our most grateful . 
acknowledgments. 

‘<The happiness they seemed to anticipate did not . 
appear to arise so much from any pleasure they’ 
might derive in our society, as from the comforts and 
assistance which it was in their power to administer ; 
this was manifested by all their actions, and by their» 
expressing that our arrival had empowered them to) 
execute a task the most accordant to their own, 
wishes, as well as to the directions of their sovereign, , 
which had been communicated to them and to the: 
neighbouring settlements and missions. 

<I understood from these gentlemen that Seignor: 
Quadra still waited our arrival at Monterrey; I1 
therefore intrusted to them a letter informing him) 
of our arrival in this port,to which Seignor Sal said ant 
answer would most likely be procured in the course: 
of three or four days. Having joined with us in: 
‘drinking the healths of our reyal masters, — took : 
their leave and returned to the shore. 

«The S. W. wind, attended by much rain, blew’ 
very hard until Saturday morning the 17th, when the: 
weather becoming more moderate I visited the shore. , 
A tent was immediately pitched on the shore, wells: 
were dug for obtaining water, and a party was em-> 
pata in procuring fuel from small bushy holly-. 
Jeaved oaks, the only trees fit for our purpose. 

«Whilst engaged in allotting to the people their: 
different employments, some saddled: horses arrived 
from the commandant with a very cordial invitation. 
to his habitation ; which was accepted by myself and | 
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some of the officers. We rode up to the Presidio, an 
appellation given to their military establishments in 
this country, and signifying a safe-guard. ‘The resi-~ 

dence of the friars is called a mission. We soon 
arrived at the Presidio, which was not more than a 
mile from our landing place. Its wall, which front- 
ed the harbour, was visible from the ships ; but in- 
‘stead of the city or town, whose lights we had so 
anxiously looked for on the night of our arrival, we 
were conducted into a spacious verdant plain, sur- 
rounded by hills on every side, excepting that which 
fronted the port. The only object of human indus- 
try which presented itself, was a square area, whose 
sides were about two hundred yards in length, en- 
closed by a mud wall, and resembling a pound for 
cattle. Above this wall the thatched roofs of their 
low small houses just made their appearance. On 
entering the Presidio, we found one of its sides still 
uninclosed by the wall, and very indifferently fenced 
in by a few bushes, here and there, fastened to 
stakes. 

‘©The Spanish soldiers composing the garrison 
amounted, I understood, to thirty-five ; who, with 
their wives, families, and a few Indian servants, com- 
posed the whole of {the inhabitants. Their houses 
were along the wall, within the square, and their 
fronts uniformly extended the same distance into the 
area, which is a clear open space, without buildings, 
or other interruptions. The only entrance into it, 
is by a large gateway ; facing which, and against the 
centre of the opposite wall or side, is the church ; 
which though sinall, was neat in comparison to the 
rest of the buildings: This projects further into the 
square than the houses, and is distinguishable from 
the other edifices, by being white-washed with lime 
- made from sea-shells ; lime-stone or calcareous earth 
not having yet been discovered in the neighbourhood. 
On the left of the church, is the commandant’s 
house, consisting, I believe, of two rooms and a closet 
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only, which are divided by massy walls, similar to that 
which encloses the square,’ and communicating with ~ 
‘each other by very small doors. Between these apart- 
ments and the outward wall was an excellent poultry- ’ 
house and yard, which seemed pretty well stocked ; 
and between the roof and ceilings of the rooms was a 
kind of lumber garret: these were all the conve- 
miences the habitation seemed calculated to afford. 
The rest of the houses, though smaller, were fashion- 
ed exaetly after the same manner; and in the winter 
ot rainy seasons, must at the best be very uncomfort- 
able dwellings. For though the walls are a sufficient 
security against the inclerhency of the weather, yet’ 
the windows, which are cut in the front wall, and’ 
look into <he square, are destitute of elass, or any” 
other defefice that does not at the same time exclude’ 
the light. 

«<The apartment in the commandant’s house, into’ 
which we were ushered, was about thirty feet long, 
fourteen feet broad, and twelve feet high; and the 
other room or chamber, I judged to be of the same- 
dimensions, excepting in its length, which appeared _ 
to be somewhat less. The floor was of the native’ 
soil raised about three feet from its original level, % 
without being boarded, paved, or even reduced to-an) 
even surface : the roof was covered in with flags and” 
rushes, the walls on the inside had once been white- | 
washed; the furniture consisted of a very sparing — 
assortment of the most indispensable articles, of the 
rudest fashion, and of the meanest kinds and il ac-' 
corded with the ideas we had -conceived of the’ 
sumptuous manner in which the Spaniards live on™ 
this side of the globe. | sb eth mek | 

“It would, however, be the highest injustice,” | 
notwithstanding that clegancies were wanting, not to’ 
acknowledge the very cordial reception and hearty’ 
weltome we experienced from our worthy host» who" 
had provided a refreshing repast, and such a one as he 
thought likely to be most acceptable at that time oF 
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the day ; nor was his lady less assiduous, not did she 
seem less happy than himself in entertaining her new 
guests. 

** On approaching the house, we found this good 
lady, who, like her spouse, had passed the middle 
age of life, descenttly dressed, seated cross-legged on a 
mat, placed on a small square wooden platform 
raised three or four inches from the groud, nearly in 
front of the door, with two datghters anda son, clean 
and decently dressed, sitting by her; this being the 
mode observed by these ladies when they receive 
visitors, ‘Ihe decorous and pleasing behaviour of the 
children was really admirable, and exceeded any thing 
that could have been expected from them‘ under the. 
circumstances of their situation, without any other 
advantages than the education and exaniple of their 
parents; which, however, seemed to have been 
studiously atterided to, and did them great credit. 
his pleasing sight, added to the friendly reception 
of our host and hostess, rendered their lowly residence 
ho longer an object of our attention ; and having 
partaken of the refreshments they had provided, we 
re-mounted our horses in order to take. a view of the 
surrounding country before we returned on board to 
dinner, where Seignor Sal and his family had promised 
to favour me with their good company, and who 
had requested my permission to increase their 
party by the addition of some other ladies in the 
garrison. 

*<Qur excursion did not extend far from the Pre- 
sidio, which is situated as béore described in a plain 
surrounded by hills, This plain is by no means a 
dead flat, but of unequal surface; the soil is of a 
gandy nature, and was wholly under pasture, on which 
were grazing several flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle; the sides of the surrounding hills, though 
‘but moderately elevated, seemed barren, or nearly 
so; and their summits were composed of naked 
tneven rocks.. T'wo small spaces in the plain, very 
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insecurely inclosed, were appropriated to kitchen 
gardens ; much labour did not appear to have been 
bestowed either in the improvement of the soil, 
in selecting the quality of the vegetables, or in aug- 
menting their produce; the several seeds once placed 
in the ground, nature was left to do the rest without 
receiving any assistance from manual labour. 

<* Thus, at the expence ef every little examination, 
though not without much disappointment, was our 
curiosity satisfied concerning the Spanish town and 
settlement of St. Francisco. Instead of finding a 
country tolerably well inhabited and far advanced in 
cultivation, if we except its natural pastures, the 
flocks of sheep, and herds of cattle, there is not 
an object to indicate the most remote connection 
with any European, or other civilized nation. 

‘“« This sketch will be sufficient, without further 
comment, to convey some idea of the inactive spirit 
of the people, and the unprotected state of the es- 
tablishment at this port, which I should conceive 
ought to-be a principal object of the Spanish crown, 
as a key and barrier to their more southern and valu- 
able settlements on the borders of the north Pacific. 
Should my idea of its importance be over-rated; cer 
tain \it is, that considered solely as an establishment, 
which must have been formed at considerable ex- 
pence, it possesses no other means for its protection 
than such as have been already described; with 4 
brass three pounder mounted on a rotten carriage | 
before the Presidio, anda similar piece of ordnance | 
which (1 was told) was at the S. E. point of entrance: 
lashed to a log instead of a carriage; and was the: 
gun whose report we heard the evening of our aftj-> 
val. Before the Presidio there had formerly peel 
two pieces of ordnance, but one of them had lately’ 
burst to pieces. 

«« The examination of these few objects, and the 
consequent observations upon them, occupied our) 
leisure until dinner time, when we returned om} 
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‘board, accompanied by Seignor Sal, his wife, and 
party, and one of the fathers of the mission of St. 
‘Francisco, Martin de Landaeta, who brought me 
a pressing and polite invitation from his brethren,-and 
who proved to be a very pleasing and entertaining ac- 
quisition to our society. 

‘“* The next day, Sunday the 18th, was appointed 
for my visiting the mission. Accompanied by Mr. 
Menzies and some of the officers, and our friendly 
Seignor Sal, I rode thither to dinner. Its distance 
from the Presidio is about a league in an easterly direc- 
tion. Its situation and external appearance in a great 
measure resembled that of the Presidio; and, like its 
neighbourhood, the country was pleasingly diversified 
with hill and dale. The hills were at a greater dis- 
tance from each other, and gave more extent to the 
plain, which is composed of a soil infinitely richer 
than that of the Presidio, being a mixture of sand and 
a black vegetable mould. The pastures bore a more 
luxuriant herbage, and fed a greater number of sheep 
and cattle. The barren sandy country through whica 
we had passed, seemed to make a natural division 
between the lands of the mission and those of the 
Presidio, and extends from the shores of the port to the 
foot of a ridge of mountains, which border on the 
exterior coast, and appear to stretch in a line parallel 
to it. The verdure of the plain continued to a con- 
siderable height up the sides of these hills; the sum- 
mits of which, though still composed of rugged rocks, 

roduced a few trees, 

“The buildings of the mission formed two sides 
of a square only, and did not appear as if intended, at 
any future time, to form a perfect quadrangle like 
the Presidio. The architecture and materials, how- 
ever, seemed nearly to correspond. 

“« On aur arrival, we were received by the reverend 
fathers with every demonstration of cordiality, friend- 
ship and the most genuine hospitality. We were in- 
stantly conducted to their mansion, which was situs 
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ated near, and communicated with the church. Thé 
houses formed a small oblong-square, the side of the 
church composed one end, near which were the 
apartments allotted to the fathers. ‘These were con- 
structed nearly after the manner of those at the 
Presidio, but appeared to be more finished, better 
contrived, were larger, and much more cleanly. 

«¢ Whilst dinner was preparing, our attention was 
engaged in seeing the several houses within the square, 
Some we found appropriated to the reception of grain, 
of which, however, they had not a very abundant 
stock; nor was the place of its growth within sight 
of the mission ; though the richness of the contiguous 
soil, seemed equal to all the purposes of husbandry. 
One large room was occupied by manufacturers of a 
course sort of blanketing, made from the wool pro-. 
duced in the neighbourhood. The looms, though 
rudely wrought, were tolerably well contrived, and 
had been made by the Indians, under the immediate 
direction and superintendance of the fathers ; who by 
the same assiduity, had carried the manufacture thus 
far into effect. The produce resulting from their 
manufactory is wholly applied.to the cloathing of the 
converted Indians. J saw some of the cloth, which 
was by no means despicable; and, had it received the 
advantage of fulling, would have been a very decent 

sort of clothing. The preparation of the wool, as 
also the spinning and weaving of it, was, I under- | 
stood, performed by unmarried women and female 
children, who were all resident withia the square, 
and were in a state of conversion to the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. Besides manufacturing the 
wool, they are also instructed in a variety of neces- 
sary, useful, and beneficial employments until they 
marry, which is greatly encouraged; when they re- 
tire from the tuition of the fathers to the hut of their 
husband. By these means it is expected that. their 
doctrines will be firmly established, and rapidly pro- 
pagated ; and the trouble they now haye with their 
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present untaught flock will be hereafter recom- 
pensed, by having fewer prejudices to combat in the 
rising generation: they likewise consider their plan as 

- essentially necessary, in a political point of view, for 
insuring their own safety. The women and girls 
being the dearest objects of affection amongst these 
Indians, the Spaniards deem it expedient to retain 
Aonstantly a certain number of females immediately 
within their power, as a pledge for the fidelity of the 
men, and as a check on any improper designs the 
natives might attempt to Carry into execution either 
against the missionaries, or the establishment in ge- 
neral. 

‘« By various encouragements and allurements to 
the children or their parents, they can depend upon 
having as many to bring up in this way as they re- 
quire: here they are well fed, better ‘clothed than 
the Indians in the neighbourhood, are kept clean, in- 
structed, and have every necessary care taken of 
them ; and in return for these advantages they must 
submit to certain regulations ; amongst which, they 
are not suffered to go outof the interior square 
in the day time without permission ; are never to 
sleep out of it at night ; and to prevent elopements, 
this square has no communication with the country 
but by one common door, which the fathers them-~ 
selves take care of, and see that it is well secured 
every evening, as also the apartments of the women, 
who generally retire immediately after supper. 

“If I am correctly informed by the different 
Spanish gentlemen with whom I conversed on this 
subject, the uniform, mild, and kind-hearted dispo- 
sition of this religious order has never failed to attach 
to their interest the affections of the natives, where- 
ever they have sat down amongst them ; this isa very 
happy circumstance, 'for their situation otherwise 
would be excessively precarious; as they are protects. 
ed only by five soldiers, who reside under the dis 
rections of a corporal, in the buildings of the mise 

ig | 
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sion at seme distance on the other side of’ the 
church. 3 

«The natives, however, seemed to have treated 
with the most perfect indifference the precepts, and 
- Jaborious example of their truly worthy and benevo- 

lent pastors ; whose object has been to allure them 
from their life of indolence, and raise in them a spirit 
of emulous industry ; which, by securing to them 
plenty of food and the common conveniences of life, 
would necessarily augment their comforts, and en- 
courage them to seek and embrace the blessings of 
civilized society. Deaf to the important lessons, and 
insensible of the promised advantages, they still re- 
mained in the most abject state ‘of uncivilization ; 
and if we except the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, 
and those of Van Dieman’s land, they are certainly 
a race of the most miserable beings, possessing the 
faculties of human reason, I ever saw, Their persons 
generally speaking, were undef the middle size, and 
very ill made; their faces ugly, presenting a dull, 
heavy, and stupid countenance, deyoid of sensibility 
or the least expression. One of their greatest aversions 
is cleanliness, both in their persons and habitations ; 
which, after the fashion of their forefathers, were still 
without the most trivial improvement. Their houses 
were of a conical form, about six or seven feet im 
diameter at their base, and are constructed by a 
number of stakes, chiefly of the willow tribe, which 
are driven erect into the earth in ‘a circular manner, 
‘the upper ends of which being small and pliable, are 
brought nearly to join at the top, in the centre of the 


circle ; and these being securely fastened, give the 


upper part of the roof somewhat of a flattish appear~ 
ance, Thinner twigs of the like species are hori- 


zontally interwoven between the uprights, forming a | 


piece of basket work about ten or twelve feet high ; 
at the top a small aperture is left, which allows the 


«smoke of the fire made in the centre of the but ta | 


escape, and admits the most of the light they receive; 


} 
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the entrance is by a small hole close to the ground, 
through which, with difficulty one person at a time 
can gain admittance. The hole is covered over with 
a thick thatch of dried grass and rushes. 

«© These miserable habitations, each'of which was 
allotted for the residence of a whole family, were 
erected with some degree of uniformity, about three 
or four feet asunder, in straight rows, leaving lanes or 
passages at right angles between them, but these were 
so abominably infested with every kind of filth or 
nastiness, as to be rendered not less offensive than de- 
grading to the human species. 

*« Close by stood the church, which for its mag- 
nitude, architecture, and internal decorations, did 
great credit to the constructors of it; and presented 
a striking contrast between the exertions of genius 
and such as bare necessity is capable of suggesting. 
The raising and decorating this edifice appeared to 
have greatly attracted the attention of the fathers ; 
and the comforts they might have provided in their 
own humble habitations, seemed to haye been totally 
sacrificed to the accomplishment of this favourite 
object. Even their garden, an object of such mate- 
rial importance, had not yet acquired | any great 
degree of cultivation, though its soil was a rich black 
mould, and promised an ample return for any labour 
that might be bestowed upon it, The whole contain- 
‘ed about four acres, was tolerably well fenced in, and 

roduced some fig, peach, apple, and other fruit- 
trees, but afforded a very scanty supply of useful 
vegetables ; the principal part lying waste and over- 
run with weeds. | 

** On‘our return to the conyent, we found-a most 
‘excellent and abundant repast provided, of beef, mut- 
‘ton, fish, fowls, and such vegetables as their garden 
afforded. ‘The attentive and hospitable behaviour of 
our new friends, amply compensated for the homely 
‘manner in which the dinner was served ; and would 
‘certainly haye precluded my noticing the distressing 
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inconvenience these valuable people labour under, in 
the want of almost all the common and most ne- 
cessary utensils of life, had I not been taught to ex- 
pect, that this colony was in a very different stage of 
improvement, and that its inhabitants were infinitely 
more comfortably circumstanced. 

*«« After dinner we were engaged in an entertaining 
conversation, in which, by the assistance of Mr. Dob- 
son our interpreter, we were each able to bear a part. 
Amongst other things, I understood that this mission 
was established in the year 1775, and the Presidio of 
St. Francisco in 1778, and that they were the 
northernmost settlements, of any description, formed 
by the court of Spain on the continental shore of 
North-West America, or the islands adjacent, exclu- 
sive of Nootha. The excursions of the Spaniards 
seemed to be confined to the neighbourhood of their 
immediate place of residence, and the direct line of 
country between one station and another; as they 
have no vessels for embarkation excepting the native 
canoe, and an old rotten woeden one, which was ly- 
ing near our landing place. 

‘© The next establishment of this nature,and the only | 
one within our reach from our present station, was 
that of Santa Clara, lying to the south-eastward, at 
the distance of about eighteen leagues, and considered 
as one day’s journey. . As there was no probability of 
our wood and water being completely on board in less. 
than three or four days, Taccepted the offer of Seignor ! 
Sal and the reverend fathers, who undertook toprovide | 
us horses for an expedition to Santa Clara the following : 
morning. The following morning at the decline of day 
we took our leave, and concluded a visit that had been } 
highly interesting and entertaining to us, and had ap, ) 
peared to be equally grateful to our hospitable friends, | 

‘On my return to the Presidio, I was favoured with , 
a polite reply from Seignor Quadra; in which he: 
informed. me, that neither the Chatham nor the De. : 
dalus had yet arrived at Monterrey, but that on theig 
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-reaching that port, I might rely on their receiving 
every assistance and service in his power to bestow ; 
and trusted it would not be long ere the Discovery 
would rejoin them at Monterrey.” 

_ On Tuesday morning, Captain V. and some of his 
officers, under the guidance of the sergeant of the 
Presidio, and six soldiers, set out on their visit to the 
mission of Santa Clara, which, as well as the country 
around, are so similar to that of Santa Francisco, as to 
render a particular detail here necessary. Their re- 
ception here from the good fathers was equally hos- 
pitable. Some part of the country, however, which 
the party passed, deserves a particular description. 

** About noon, having then advanced about twenty- 
three miles, we arrived at a very pleasant and en- 
chanting lawn, situated amidst a grove of trees at the 
foot of a small hill, by which flowed a very fine 
stream of excellent water. . This delightful pasture 
‘was nearly inclosed on every side, and afforded suf- 
ficient space for resting ourselves and baiting our 
cavalry. The bank which overhung the munnuring 
brook, was well adapted for taking the refreshment 
which our provident friends had supplied: and with 
some grog we had brought from the ship, we all made 
a most excellent meal; but it required some reso- 
lution to quit so lovely a scene, the beauty of which 
was greatly heightened by the delightful serenity of 
the weather. We had not proceeded far ‘from this 
delightful spot, when we entered a country I little ex- 
pected to find in these regions. For about twenty 
miles it could only be compared to a park, which 
had originally been closely planted with the true old 

English oak ; the underwood, that had probably at- 
tended its early growth, had the appearance of hay- 
ing been cleared away, and had left the stately lords 
-of the forest in complete possession of the soil, which 
was covered with luxuriant herbage, and beautifully 
diversified with pleasing eminences and valleys; 
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which, with.the range of lofty rugged mountains 
that bounded the prospect, required only to be adorn- 
ed with the neat habitations of an industrious people, 
io produce a scene not inferior to the most studied 
effect of taste in the disposal of grounds; especially 
when seen from the port or its confines, the waters of 
which extend some distance by the side of this coun- 
try; and though they were not visible to us, I was 
inclined to believe they approached within about a 
Jeague of the road we pursued.” 

The following particulars are also worthy of detail. 

<‘ In compliment to our visit, the fathers ordered a 
feast for the Indians of the village. The principal 
part of the entertainment was beef, furnished from a 
certain number of black cattle, which were presented 
on the occasion to the villagers. ‘These animals pror 
pagate very fast, and being suffered to live in large 
herds on the fertile plains of Santa Clara, in a sort of | 
wild state, some skill and adroitness is required to 
take them. This office was at first intended to have 
been performed by the natives, but it was overruled 
by Seignor Paries, an ensign in the Spanish army, 
who, with one of the priests of Seignor Quadra’s ves 
sel, had joined our party from a mission at some little 
distance called Santa Cruz. These gentlemen con- 
ceived the business of taking the cattle would be 
better performed by the soldiers, who are occasionally 
cavalry, and are undoubtedly very good horsemen. 
We mounted, and accompanied them to the field, to 
be spectators of their exploits. Each of the soldiers 
was provided with a strong line, made of horse-hair, 
or of thongs of leather, or rather hide, with a long 
running noose; this is thrown with great dexterity 
whilst at full speed, and nearly with a certainty, over 
the horns of the animals, by two men, one on each 
side of the ox, at the same instant of time; and 
having a strong high peaked pummel to their saddles, 
each takes a turn round it with the end of the line, 
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and by that means the animal is kept completely at 
bay, and effectually prevented from doing either the 
men or horses any injury, which they would be very 
liable to, from the wildness and ferocity of the cattle. 
In this situation the beast is led to the place of slaugh- 
ter, where a third person, with equal dexterity, 
whilst the animal is kicking and plunging between 
the horses, entangles its hind legs by a rope, and 
throws it down, on which its throat is immediately 
cut. ‘Twenty-two bullocks, each weighing from four 
to six hundred weight, were killed on this occasion ; 
eighteen were given to the inhabitants of the village, 
and the rest were appropriated to the use of the sol- 
diers, and the mission, in addition to their regular 
weekly allowance of twenty-four oxen, which are 
killed for their service every Saturday: hence ‘it is 
evident, as the whole of their stock bas sprung from 
fifteen head of breeding cattle, which were distributed 
between this and two other missions, established 
about the year 1778; that these animals must be very 
prolific to allow of such an abundant supply. Their 
great increase in so short a time is to be ascribed te 
the rigid economy of the fathers, who would not al- 
low any to be killed, until they had so multiplied as 
to render their extirpation not easy to be effected. 
The same wise management has been observed with 
their sheep, and their horses have increased nearly 
at the same rate.” 

Having returned to St. Francisco, the Chatham 
was there arrived from an examination of the river 
Columbia, the particulars of which are only interest- 
ing ina nautical point of view. The following cir- 
cumstances and remarks conclude the transactions at 
- St. Francisco. 

« The average price of the large cattle I undere 
stood to be six Spanish dollars each; the sheep, in 
proportion. Having received as many of these as 
were wanted for the use of both vessels, with some 
vegetables, poultry, &c. I presented Seignor Sal with 
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the amount of their value, as our supply bad beer 
principally procured from him. Much to my sur- 
prize, he declined accepting the money in payment; 

and acquainted me, that he had been strictly enjoined 
by Seignor Quadra, on no pretence whatever to accept 
any pecuniary recomipence from mie, as every thing 
of that nature would be settled by himself on our’ 
meeting at Monterrey. These injunctions from Sei- 
gnot Quadra reinoved my difficulties, as I should ill 
have known how to have requited stich generosity, or: 
to have accepted such obligation, from persons who, 
in every ‘respect, excepting that of food, had the ap- 
pearance of poverty, and of being much pressed for 
the most common conveniencies of life. 

«« My late excursion into the country had convin’ 
. ced me, that although its productions, in its aey 
state, afforded the inhabitants ‘an abundant supply of 
every essential requisite for. human subsistence, yet 
the people were nearly destitute of those articles 
which alone can render the essentials of life capable 
ot being relished or enjoyed. On this oceasion [ ex- 
perienced no small gratification, in being able to re- 
lieve their wants by the distribution of a few neces-= 
sary articles and implements, culinary and table uten- 
sils, some bar iron, with a few ornaments for the de- 
coration of their churches; to which I added one 
hogshead of wine, and another of rum; and con- 
signed the whole to the care of Seignor Sal, witha re= 
quest that an equal distribution should be made be-’ 
tween the Presidio arid the missions of St. Francisco 
and Santa Clara. This was punctually attended to, - 
and I had the satisfaction of finding the several arti- | 
cles were received as very acceptable presents.” 

On the 25th, they set sail tor Monterrey, where 
they found the Dedalus, and also Seignor Quadra, 
with his broad pendant on board the ‘brig Acteon, 
He; as well as the acting governor; Seignor Anquillay 
both behaved in the most friendly and liberal man- 
ner, itt : 


« 
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** In the course of conv ersation, Seignor Quadra in- 
formed me, that on his arrival in this port from Noot- 
‘ka, he found orders directing him to capture all ves- 
sels’ he should find engaged in commercial pursuits 
on this coast, from these, Presidios northward, to the 
extent where the general traffic is carried on ; except- 
ing the vessels belonging to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, who were to proceed without the least interrup- 
tion or molestation. These orders from the court. of 
Spain induced us both to, believe, that our respective 
sovereigns had adjusted, and” finally concluded, every 
‘arrangement with respect to the territories at Noot- 
Ka.” 

TLhe.description of the Presidio of St. Monterrey, and 
.the adjoining mission Santa Clara, is so similar to that 
“of St.,Francisco as to require little detail. The soil 
here is rather inferior. "The provisions here obtained 
for all. the. ‘three ships were excellent and plentiful, 
and Seignor Quad:a would on no account ac cept a sin- 
gie. farthing in payment, insisting that it was a matter 
of publicconcern. Among the articles obtained here, 
_were live cattle and sheep, to be transported to the 

i“ Sandwich Is] lands, and Port Jackson, New South 
Wales, whither, Lieutenant Hanson sailed.in the, De- 
dalus, with dispatches for Commadore Phillips, ha- 
ving directions to call at Otaheite, to receive on board 
21 English seamen, who had been cast away in that 
neighbourhood. _Mr. Broughton also, with the assist- 
_ance of Seignor, Quadra, \ was él), bled to proceed to 
England turough New Spain, with dispatches to the 

‘admiralty, containing accounts of the hitherto trans- 
actions of the yoyage,. Mr..Puget being appointed to 
the command ‘of “the Chatham.” Betore quitting 
‘Monterrey, they were visited. by the icnerable and 
Fespectable, father president of the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries, who exhibited the same friendly and beue- 
_yolent character that had hitherto been experienced 
on this coast, and Seignor Quadra readily’ ‘provided 

four cows, fou r ewes, two bulls, and two rair 3, for 
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the purpose of establishing a breed of these valuable : 
Animals in the Sandwich Islands; but the most of 
which unfortunately perished on the voyage. 
They sailed on the 14th of January, and on the » 
12th of February arrived off the north-east point of! 
“Owhyhee. A canoe came off with some people be- 
“Jonging to Kahowmotoo, who hoping that the vessel 
in sight was the same in which his favourite servant) 
Terchooa had embarked, had therefore sent them tor 
make the necessary inquiries, and in case his expect- 
ations should be confirmed, a present of a hog am 
some’ vegetables was in the canoe for Terehooa; 
whose gratitude for such a mark of remembrance was 
instantly testified, by the tears that flowed on his re- 
ceiving the message. This was accompanied by a 
pressing request, that Captain Vancouver would stand 
in and anchor off Kahowmotoo’s village, where h 
should be supplied with every refreshment the islan 
afforded. | mee 
“© Soon after the ship had anchored, Kahowmotoc 
paid us a visit, and brought with him half a dozen 
very fine hogs, and a handsome supply of vegetables. 
I took’an early opportunity to acquaint Kahowmotoa 
that arms and ammunition were still tabooed; h 
seemed much to regret the continuance of these. re- 
strictions; yet it did not appear to influence his hos- 
pitality; as he assured me, that if I would remain ¢ 
few days at Toeaigh, we should be supplied. wit 
"every refreshment in his power to procure, and that 
the promise he had formerly made, should now be 
punctually performed; and which in fact he did.” ’ 
The following account of a village and a salt-pone 
deserves notice : ~ | ; 
«© The village consisted only of straggling houses» 
of two classes; those appropriated to the residence 02 
the inhabitants were small, mean, miserable huts: 
bat the others, allotted to the purposes of shading) 
building, and repairing their canoes, were excellen) 
in their kind; in’ these occupations several people 
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were busily employed, who seemed to execute theri, 
work with great neatness and ingenuity. tn about 
the middle of the village is a reservoir of salt water,. 
nearly in the centre of a large. inclosure, made by 
walls of mud and stones. Betweeu these walls and, 
the reservoir the whole space is eccupied by shallow, 
earthen pans, of no regular size or shape, nor placed 
in any order or degree of elevation. The reservoir is. 
separated by a bank or small portion of the sandy, 
beach from the ocean, and had no visible communi- 
cation with it, but was apparently a stagnated stand-. | 
ing pool, covered with a muddy scum, of a yellowish, | 
green colour. This, the natives say, it always bears, 
and without being replenished by them from the sea, 
constantly affords a sufficient quantity of excessively 
salt water, for supplying the numerous pans; the ex- 
posure of which to the, influence of the sun, soon, 
causes evaporation aud crystallization. The crystals: 
are then carefully taken up, and if found dirty, from 
the cracking or breaking of the pans, which frequent- 
ly want repair, or by the falling of rain whilst ma- 
king, they are washed clean in sea-water, and dried.. 
This is their process in making salt, which is always 
white in proportion to the care bestowed in gathering, 
it. They have large quantities, equal in colour and 
in quality to any made in Europe, but the crystals ave 
much larger. The quantity of salt obtained, might 
be supposed, from the appearance of this salt-poad, 
to be produced rather from the saline quality of the 
surrounding earth, in which it is contained, than: 
purely from the sea-water. Yet its being not more 
than thirty yards from the sea-side, makes it probable, 
that the oceanic water penetrates into it, through the 
loose sandy beach that separates it from the sea, and 
that the richness of the fluid may be produced. from, 
both those causes. 15 hud 

«« Paying our respects to Kahowmotoo’s wives, and., 
inspecting this salt-pond, occupied most of our time, 
and claimed most of our attention, Having rendered 

us 
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our visit pleasant to the former,’ by distributing such 
articles as we knew they held in high estimation, we 
returned towards the boats, accompanied by the chief 
and his ladies, and attended by the natives, who con-. 
ducted themselves in the most orderly arid respectful’ 
manner. “They. brought us cocoa-nuts as we passed’ 
along, and seemed studious to afford tis any little sers 
vice of civility, without being the least troublesome } i} 
and strictly conformed themsélves to the orders of | 
their chief, who directed that few only should’ ad- 
vance near us, and that the crowd shouldbe seated at 
a distance, in whatever direction’ we should pass. 

« On reaching the boats, I requested that Kahow- 
motoo would accompany us on board to dinner, but ine 
consequence of a taboo, I had no idea of séliciting that 
favour from the ladies, who were. then its particular 
objects ; they however entertained very different no- 
tions, particularly Kahowmotoo's favourite; Na-ma= 
hanna, who contended, that although the taboo pro- 
hibited their émbarking in canoes belonging to O-: 
whyhee, it could not possibly extend to the: boats of 
those who totally disregarded their laws and restric- 
tions. - This ingenious mode of reasoning seeming ta 
meet Kahowmotoo s concurrence, we soon embarked, 
leaving Mr. Menzies, who had been of out party, on 
shore, in pursuit of new vegetable productions. He 
returned in the evening, after. receiving much hospis 
table civility from the natives,” 

» Having,-on the 21st February, reaclied Tyabtatooa, 
Gaptain Vancouver: was honoured, with a.visit .from 
Tamaahmaah, the king of the island. of Owhyhee, a 
chief of an open, cheerful, and sensible mind,, com- 
bined with great generosity and. goodness of dispasi- 
tion. He was accompanied by John. Young, an Engs 
lish seaman, who possessed much influence. with him. 
The queen and some of his. pamjesty: s relations also Vis 
sited on board. 

_ © The sole object of this visit was to invite dnd i in= 
treat otir proceeding to Karakakooa : to their sdlicita- 
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tions I replied, that our boat was examining. Tyah- 
tatooa, and that on her return I should determine.. 
With this answer they were perfectly satished, but: 
observed, that I should not find it so convenient as. 
Karakakooa. | . 
_« J was much pleased with the decorum and ge-! 
neral conduct of this royal party. Though it consist- 
ed of many, yet not one solicited even the most. in- 
considerable article; nor did they appear to have any 
expectation of receiving. presents.. They seemed to 
be particularly cautious to avoid giving the least cause: 
for offence; but no. one more so than the king him- 
self, who was go scrupulous, as to enquire when and 
where it was proper for him to beseated. The inha- 
‘bitants, who had assembled round the ships, were. by. 
this time very numerous; on being denied their re- 
quests to be admitted on board, which was observed. 
towards all but the principal chiefs, they remained 
perfectly quiet in their canoes, and in.a most order- 
ly manner carried on an honest and friendly inter- 
course. | 
_ © The demand, amounting to clamour, for arms 
and ammunition, which on our first arrival seemed at 
that time to be so formidable an obstacle to our pro- 
curing refreshments, appeared now, to: be entirely 
done away, whilst the cordial manner in which we 
had been received and treated, the profusion of good 
things we had purchased at an easy rate, and the va- 
lue attached to our articles of traffic, impressed me 
with a more favourable idea of the character of these 
people than that which had been recently given to 
the world. iid 
«¢ Being determined that nothing should be want- . 
ing on my part to preserve the harmony and good un- 
derstanding that seemed to have taken place between 
us; and having learned from Young, that our royal 
yisitors did not entertain the most distant idea of ac- 
cepting any thing from me until they had first set the 
example ; I considered this a good opportunity to 
| yet 
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manifest our friendly disposition towards thera; by 
presents suitable to their respective ranks and situa: 
tions ; in the hope that by such an early compliment 
T should confirm, or perhaps heighten; the favourable. 
opinion of us that they already seemed to have im= 
bibed. Accordingly, such articles were distributed, 
as I knew were likely, and. (as, they afterwards proved 
to be) highly acceptable to the whole, party... Pera 
mission was now requested for the friends and rela=. 
tions, who were alongside in their canoes, to be suf 
fered to visit the ship. The new visitors, of both 
sexes, instantly found their way-aft, and nearly filled 
the cabin ; until Tamaahmaah desired that no more 
should be admitted into the ship; and then demandéd 
of me, if it were my intention to make thosenow on 
board any presents? On-his being anspvered in the 
affirmative, he undertook the distribution himselfy 
and was so.economical as to give me several oppor- 
tunities to make some addition to his. dispensatiorisy 
which were more bountifully bestowed upon some. of 
the men, than on the generality of the women... The 
Jadies, however, were no Josers.on this occasién. — 
The deficiency of Tamaahmaah’s attention being 
otherwise amply supplied, produced no small degree 
of mirth, in whieh Tanaahmaah bore.a very consis 
derable. part. This distribution being finished, and 
the whole party made very happy, the king, in dddi- 
tion to what he had before received, was: presented 
with a scarlet cloak, that reached from his néck te 
the ground, adorned with tinsel lace, trimmed with 
various.coloured gartering .tape, with blue ribbons ta 
tie it down the front. The looking glasses being 
placed opposite to each othér, displayed at once the 
whole of his royal person ;. this filled him with rap= 
ture, and so delighted him that the cabin could searce- 
ly contain him.. His ecstacy produced €apéring, and 
he soon cleared the cabifi of many of. oft visitorsy, 
whose numbers .had -rendered it very hot: and. une — 
plea ant. He himself soon followed, and after struts 
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ting some littlé time upon deck, he exposed himself 
in the most.conspicuons places, seemingly with the 
greatest indifference, though in reality for the sole 
purpose of attracting the admiration and applause of 
his subjects. The acclatnations that his appearance 
produced from the surrouiiding multitude were evi- 
dently gratifying to his vanity ; yet his joy and satis- 
faction. weré. incompleté until two in the aftetiioon, 
when.Mr, Whidbey returtied, atid reported, that al- 
though the anchorage at Tyahtatooa seemed conve 
nient, yet it was infilitely more exposed than any 
part of the anchorage at Karakakooa, | 

“« Next. morning we reached Karakakooa, the re- 

_ sidence of Tamaahmaah ; from whente, before the 
ship was well secured, eleven ldrge canoes put off 
from the shoré with great order,,and formed twa 
equal sides. of an obtuse triangle. The largest canoe 
being in the angular point, was rowed by eighteen 
paddles on each side ; 5 in .this was lis Owhybeant 
Paajesty, dressed in a pr inted linen gown} that Captain 
ook had given to Tetreoboo ; and the most elegant 
feathered cloak 1 had yet seen, composed principally 
of beautiful br ight yellow feathers, and reaching from 
his shoulders to the ground on which it trailed, On 
his head he wore a very handsothé helmet, and made 
altogether a very. miagbificent appearance. His canoe 
was advanced a little: forward in the procession; to the 
actions of which the other ten Strictly attended, keep- 
jng the most exact and regular time with their pad- 
dies, and inclining to the right or left; agreeably to 
the directions of the king, who conducted the whole 
“business with a dégree of adroitness and uniformity; 
that manifested a knowledge of such movements and 
mianteavre, far beyond what could reasonably have 
been expected. In this mantier he paraded round 
the vessels, with a slow and solemn motion. Thig 
not only added a great, dignity to the procession, but 
gave time to the crowd of canoes alongside to get out 
af the way. He now ordered the fen candes to draw 
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up in a line under our stern, whilst, with the utmost’ 


exertions of his paddlers, he rowed up along the stars 
board side of the ship; and though the canoe was 
going at a very great rate, she was in an instant 
stopped, with that part of the canoe, where his.ma- 
jesty was standing immediately opposite the gang- 
Way. we 

‘* He instantly ascended the side of the ship, and 


taking hold of my hand, demanded, if we were sin-- 
eerely his friends? To this I answered in the at-, 
firmative; he then said,.that he understood we bee: 
longed to King George, and asked if he was likewise. 


his friend? On receiving a satisfactory answer to 


a“ 


this question, he declared that he was our firm good: | 


friend ; and, according to the custom of the country, 
in testimony of the sincerity of our declarations, we 
saluted by touching noses. He then presented me. 
with four very handsome feathered helmets, and or=" 


dered the ten large canoes that were under the stern, 


to come on.the starboard-side. Each of these con- 
tained nine very large hogs, whilst a fleet of smaller 


canoes, containing a profusion of vegetables, were or- 


dered by him to deliver their cargoes on the opposite: 


side. This supply was more than we could possibly: 
dispose of; some of the latter he was prevailed upon 


to reserve ; but although our decks, as well as these » 


of the Chatham, were already encumbered with their 
good things, he would not suffer one hog to be re- 
turned to the shore. ; : 

«© The remaining live stock I had-on board, con- 


sisting of five cows, two ewes and a ram, were sent 
onshore in some of his canoes; these-were all in a- 
healthy state, though in low condition; and as I flat- . 


tered myself the bull would recover, | had: little 
doubt of their succeeding to the utmost of my wishes, 


J cannot avoid mentioning the pleasure I received, in 
the particular attention paid by. Tamaahmaah to the 


yaa principally done by himself; after which he 


aie of these animals inthe canoes. ‘his business: 
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gave tlie strictest injunctions to his people, who had 
the charge of them, to pay implicit obedience to thé, 
directions of our butcher, who was sent to’ attend 
their ]anding. At the departure of these canoes; I 
was unacquainted with the extent of Tamaahmaah’s 
intended compliment. In adiition to bis magnificent 
present of provisions, other canoes were now ordered 
alongside, from which a large quantity of. cloth, 
mats, atid other articles of their own manufacture; 
were delivering into the ship ; but we were so much 
incommoded, that there was, no possibility of taking. 
caré of these valuables, and on promising to receive 
them on a future day, the king permitted them to be 
returned to the shore, giying, particular charge to, one 
of his attendarits, to whom they were intrusted, to be 
very careful of them, as they belonged to me, and’ 
not to. himself, 

«* Kahowmotoo and Tianna also visited the ship, 
and were treated with proper distinction, Captain’ 
Vaticouver, howéver, deeming it proper to pay the 
most marked attention to Tamaahmaah as being the 
king, and, notwithstanding the former assertions of 
Tianna, the supreme chief where he was only subor- 
dinate. Considerable caution was necessary on the 
occasion, there appearing between the king and Ti- 
anna, much resentment, which,, however, wore off, 
and harmony was restored. The tents and the ob- 
servatory were next day erected on shore, in a conse- 
erated spot belonging to the Morai, on which the 
king and his islanders gave every assistance, and with 
the high approbation of his majesty, proper guards 
were established to preyent improper obtrusions. 

“The king. observed; there were persons it the 
neighbourhood, who were sefvants and’ vassals be- 
longing, not only to thé chiefs of thé other islands 
who were his inveterate ¢nemies, but also to many 
belonging to Owhyhee, who were not bettér in- 
élined ; and conceiving it to be very likely that some 
of these might think proper to make depredations ay 
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ur property, or to insult our persons, he had taker 
due precaution to prevent ‘any such mischievous de~ 
sign; fearing lest I might be impelled to seek such 
redress as would prove fatal to his person or his go- 
vernment, or probably to both; although he and his | 
people might be perfectly unconcerned in the offence 

eomimitted. ; 
«« This conversation was s urged by Tarieatirniaaln inv 
the coolest manner, though in the most forcible Jan- 
guage, and concluded by hoping, that I would cause 
such measures to be pursued for the regulation of our 
conduct towards them, as would avoid: all possible 
chance of any misunderstanding.” Proper and strict | 
regulations were made in consequence. 
“« Besides Young, his Owhyhean Majesty's favorite: 

before mentioned, ‘there were here also John Smith, 
an Irishman, who ‘Med deserted from an American tras 
der, and Isaac Davis, who had been captured by the 
islanders, in the schooner,’ Fair’ American. ‘These’ 
men behaved extremely well, and had been takea 
under the special patronage of Tamaahmaah, who 
was much irritated at the above capture; and the 
treatment of the people belonging to the schooner, 
which’ was atrociously taken by *Pamaahmootoo, a’ 
powerful chiefand his people, but which Tamaahmaah: 
caused to be delivered up to them, to be kept for the: 
benefit of the proprietor. - Mr, Metcalf, who had the 
command of the schooner, was thrown overboard by? 
Tamaahmootoo, who took out of her every thing he! 
eould, before the arrival of the King and Young. Jn) 
this affair, Tianna had also acted a scandalous part,!) 
endeavouring, by false insinuations, to prevail ‘on’ 
the King to ‘kill Young and Davies, but his arts were | 
unsuccessful on his Majesty, whose sound judgmentyt. 
and humane attentions, would have done credit to: 
the sovereign of a more civilized people. | 
“On Thursday, the 28th, Kerneecuberrey, the: 
unfortunate widow of the late Tereeoboo, who had) 
been killed amidst the tumultuous and revolutionary 
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affairs: that lwad*distracted the island, favoured ‘me 
with a visit.. After lamenting the death of her hus- 
band, and witnessing nearly. the extirpation of his 
‘whole race, she had survived to this time ina state of 
captivity. Under these melancholy circumstances, 
she had met in Tamaahmaah, not only a humane 
‘and generous conqueror, but a friend et protec- 
.tor. 

«During the conflict at. the Be Po ie he was 
‘under the necessity of using some violence, to shelter 
her. from the revenge of his nearest relations, and 
the fury of the mob, who loudly demanded her im- 
‘mediate execution, and the lives of all her husband’s 
adherents. Although,.on-my visit to these islands, 
in the year 1770, she was then advanced in life, yet 
I perfectly. recollected the features of her counte- 
nance. The high degree of sensibility and vivacity 
- it then possessed, compared with her present appear- 
ance, too plainly bespoke the sorrow ae carte she 
had since experienced. 

“© In avery feeble, faltering voice, she shi -that 
we had been formerly acquainted, that she had come 
with Tamaahmaah, to pay me a visit, and see the 
ship, presented me, at the same time, with a small 
feathered cap, which was all she had now in her 
power to bestow. Curiosity induced her to visit 
“most parts of the ship; and whilst she was so en- 
gaged, a slight degree of cheerfulness seemed to ob- 
trude, and for a moment appeared. to suspend the 
weighty afflictions that her declining years were 
scarcely able to sustain. Satisfied with the surround- 
ing objects, and gratified in her inquiries, after many 
of the officers, and some of the people of the Reso- 
lution and Discovery, I presented her with an assort- 
ment of valuables suitable to her former distinguished 
‘situation, and obtained from Tamaahmaah a nga so- 
Jemn promise in her presence, that the articles I had 
given-her should not be taken from her by himself, 
oy any other person. 
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‘«« Kahowmotoo, who, with a part of his family, 
had been our constant visitors in the day time, and 
whose good offices had been uniformly exerted to the | 
utmost of his ability in our service, took a very > 
friendly leave on Friday morning, the 1st of March, 
© Accompanied by Tamaahmaah, and sonie of the : 
officers, on Sunday the 3d of March, I visited the : 
three villages in this bay ; and first of all the fatal spot, , 
where Captain Cook so unexpectedly, and so unfor- ; 
tunately for the world, was deprived of his valuable : 
‘life. "This melancholy, and ever to be deplored event, , 
the natives are at much pains exactly to represent, to» 
prodace reasons for its taking place, and to shew, , 
that it fulfilled the prophecies_of the priests, who had | 
-foretold this sad catastrophe. -But as these are mat- 
-ters that require further examination, I shall defer’ 
them to.future consideration.” is 
‘* On Monday. the 4th, as soon as dinner was over, 
we were summoned to a sham fight on shore ; and as: 
Tamaahmaah considered all ceremonies and, formalie » 
ties, on my part, as adding to his consequence, he 
requested that 1, would. be attended on shore by a 
guard. : . 4 
‘« We found the warriors assembled towards. the; 
-north corner of the beach, withoat the limits of the: 
hallowed ground. The party consisted of about an) 
hundred and fifty men, armed with spears ; these 
were divided into three patties, nearly in equal num- 
bers, two were placed at alittle distauce from eae 
other ;. that on-our right was to represent the armies! 
of ‘Titeeree and Taio, that.on the left the army of 
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‘ties, when the battle began iby throwing their sharm 
‘spears at each other. ‘These were parried in most 
‘Instances with great dexterity, but such as were 
thrown witheffeet, produced contusions and wounds, 
which, though fortunately of no dangerous tendency, 
were yet very considerable, and it was admirable to 
-ebserve the great good humour and evenness of tem- 
per that was preserved by those who were thus in- 
Sured. ‘This battle was,a mere skirmish, neither 
‘party: being supported, nor advancing in any order, 
‘but such as the fancy of the individuals directed. 
Some would advance even from the rear to the front, 
awhere they would throw their spears, and instantly 
‘retreat into the midst of their associates, or would 
-¥emain picking up the spears that had fallen without 
effect. “These they would sometimes hurl again at 
-the:foe, or hastily retreat, with two or three in their 
possession. Those, however, who valued themselves 
‘on military achievements, marehed up towards the | 
front of the adyerse party, and in a vaunting manner 
*bid defiance to the whole of their adversaries. ~ Ju 
«their left hand they held their spear, with which,. in a 
contemptuous manner, they parried_ some of those of 
4tbeir opponents, whilst, with their right, they caught 
others in the.act.of flying immediately at them, and 
instantly retarned them with great dexterity. In this 
exercise.no one. seemed to éxcel his Owhyhean Ma- 
-jesty, who entered the lists-for 4 short time, and de- 
“fended himself with the greatest dexterity, much to 
our surprize-and admiration ; in one instanee parti- 
cularly, against six spears that were: hurled at him 
nearly at the same-instant, three he caught as they 
were flying, with one hand, two he broke by parrying 
-them with his spear in the other, and the sixth, by @ 
trifling inclination.of his.body, passed harmless. 

‘«« This part of the combat was. intended to repre- 
sent the king as having been suddenly discovered by 
the enemy, in a situation where he was least expected 
to be found; and the shower of darts that were ia- 
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stantly directed to that quarter, were intended to shew | 
that he was in the most imminent dabger ; until ad- 
vancing a few paces, with the whole body of his army | 
more closely connected, and throwing their spears 
with their utmost exertion, he caused the enemy to 
fall back in some little confusion, and he himself re- | 
joined our party, without having received the least 
injury. 
‘«Phe consequences attendant on the first mana 
being killed, or being so wounded as to fall on the 
disputed ground between the contending armies, | 
were next exhibited. ; | 
«* This event. causes the loss of many lives, and | 
much blood, in the conflict that takes place,’in order 
to rescue the unfortunate individual, who, if carried’ 
off by the adverse party, dead oralive, becomes an im- 
mediate sacrifice at the morai.. On this occasion, the 
wounded man was supposed to be one of Titeéree’s_ 
soldiers, and until this unhappy period, no advantage 
appeared on.either side; but now the dispute became | 
very serious, was well supported on all sides, and yic- | 
tory still seemed to hold a level scale, until, at length, 
the supposed armies of Taio and Titeeree fell back, 
whilst that of Tamaahmaah carried off in triumph 
several supposed dead bodies, dragging the poor fel- 
lows, (who already had been much trampled upon) 
by the heels, some distance through a light, loose’ 
sand; and who, notwithstanding their eyes, ears, 
mouth, and nostrils, were by this means filled, were | 
no sooner permitted to use their legs, than they 
ran into the sea, washed. themselves, and ap=_ 
peared as happy and as cheerful as if nothing had | 
happened. . a | 
_ *€ In this riot-like engagement, for it could not | 
possibly be. considered any thing better, the prin- | 
cipal chiefs were considered to bear no part; and 
on its being thus concluded, each party sat’ quiet- | 
ly down on the ground, and a parly,. or. some | 
other sort, of conversation took place. The chiefs | 
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“were now supposed to have arrived at the theatre of 


war, which had hitherto been carried on by the com- 


mon people only of both parties ; a very usual mode’ 


of proceeding, I understood, among these islanders.’ 
Dhey now on both sides came forward, guarded by a 
number of men armed with spears of oreat length, 
called pallalouos. ‘These weapons are never relin- 


y 


quished but by death, or captivity; the former is’ 


the most common. They are not barbed, but re- 
Guced toa small point, and though not very sharp, 
yet are capable of giving deep and mortal’ wounds by 


the force and manner with which they are used.— 


"The missive spears are all barbed about six inches 


from the point, and are ene Fea from seven to eight 


feet long. 
- «© The warriors who were armed with = palla- 
_loos, now advanced with a considerable degree of 


order, and a scene of very different exploits com-’ 


menced ; presenting, in comparison to what before’ 


had been exhibited, a wonderful degree of improved’ 


knowledge in military evolutions. This body of. 


men, composing several ranks, formed im close and 
regular order, ‘constituted a firm and compact pha- 
Janx, which in actual service, [ was informed, was 
not easily to be broken. Having reached the spot in 


contest, they sat down on the ‘ground about thirty 


yards asunder, and: pointed their pallaloos at each 
other. After'a short interval of silence, a conversa- 
tion commenced, and Taio was supposed to state his 
Opinion respecting peace and war. ‘The arguments 
seemed to be urged and supported with equal energy 
en both sides. When peace under certain stipula- 
tions was proposed, the pallaloos were inclined 
towards the ground, and when war was announced, 
their points were raised to a certaitr degree of eleva- 
tion. Both parties put on the appearance of being 


mich upon their guard, and to watch each other 


with a jealous 16 whilst this negotiation was going 
forward ; «which, however, not terminating amica- 
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bly, their respective claims remained to be decided 
by the fate of abattle. Nearly at thé same instant 
of time they all arose, and, in close columns, met. 
each other by slow advances. ‘This movement they 
conducted with much order and regularity, frequent= 
ly shifting their ground, and guarding with great-cir-_ 
cumspection against the various advantages of their 
opponents; whilst the inferior bands were supposed: 
to, be engaged on each wing with spears and slings. 
_The success of the contest, however, seemed to de 
pend entirely on’ those, with the pallaloos, who 
firmly disputed every inch of the ground, by parry- 
ing each othei’s lunges with the greatest dexterity, 
until some to the left of Titeeree’s centre fell. ‘Vhis 
greatly encouraged Tamaahmiaah’s party, who, rush- 
ing forward with shouts and great impetuosity, broke 
the ranks of their opponents, and victory was de- 
clared for the arms of Owhyhee, by the supposed 
death of several of the eniemy,; these at length re- 
treated ; and on being: more closély pressed, the war 
was decided by the supposed death of Titeeree and 
Taio; and those who had the honor of personating 
these chiefs, were, like those before, dragged in tri- 
umph by the heels over no small extent of loose sandy 
beach, to be presented to the victorious T'amaahmaah, 
and for the supposed purpose of being sacrificed. at 
his morai. Vhese poor tellows, like those: before. 
mentioned, bore their treatment with the greatest 
goodhumour, °. | , ) 
_‘* The first, exhibition appeared, to be extremely 
tude, disorderly; and ineffectual, though much dex- 
terity was certainly shewn; but from the mauner in 
which the pallaloos were managed, it would seems 
that they are capable of sustaining a very heavy ase — 
Sault. ’ : 

‘* These military exploits finished towards sunset, 
ahd as soon as it was dark we entertained the King. 
and a large concourse of his people with a display of — 
fire works, ‘Tamaahmaah and soméd of the chiefg 
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recollected to have seen'a few indifferent onés, that 
were fired by Captain Cook on his being visited by 
Terreeoboo ;“but ours, being in‘higher preservation, 
of greater variety, and in a larger quantity, were 
viewed by the several chiefs, who were the only 
persons admitted within our tabooed precincts, with 
the greatest mixture of fear, surprize, and admira- 
tion; and by the repeated bursts of acclamation from 
the numerous body of the inhabitants assembled on 
the occasion, it was hard to determine which of these 
passions most generally proponderated. 

« ‘The following morning, Tuesday the 5th, Cava- 
hero, the chief of Kowresa) who was of our party 
the preceding evening, informed me, that on his re- 
turn home, the inhabitants of that village at first 
considered what they beheld as a diversion only, but 
from the time it Jasted, and the continual clamour 
that they had heard, they had’ become very much 
alarmed, and suspected that some misunderstanding 
had taken place between us and Tamaahmaah ; and 
that we were destroying him, with all his people and 
houses, on this side of the country. ‘The same opi- 
nion had prevailed with most of the women who 
were on board the vessels, and who were not easily 
persuaded to believe otherwise. 

*« Phese intimations afforded me an opportunity, 
to impress on. their minds the very great superiority 
we possessed, should we ever be obliged to act to- 
wards them as enemies, ‘The sky and water rockets, 
balloons, hand grenades, &c. &c. I represented to be 
like guns fired without shot, when designed ' for en~ 
fertainment; but like them capable of being rendered 
formidable and destructive weapons, when occasion 
night require, 

Much trouble was taken by Captain V. with 
these people, and those of the other islands, partic ular- 
iy Mowee, to leave off the contests constantly among 
them, and which appeared in a fair train of sucyess, 
but iy the cad came to — from their. violent 
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_ jealousies and animosities, and becausé Captain Van~ 
conver’s destination; would not permit him to devote 
sufficient time to accomplish this desirable purpose. 
Tamaahmaah, at one of his last visits, presented mie 
with a handsor.ie Cloak formed of red and yellow 
feathers, with a small collection of other native cu- 
riosities ; and at the same time delivered into my 
charge the superb cloak that he had wern on his for: 
mal visit at. our arrival: ‘This cloak was very neatly 
made of yellow feathers; after he had displayed its 
beauty, and had shewn me the two holes made in 
different parts of it by the enemy’s spears the 
first day he wore it, in his last battle for the soves 
reignty of this island, he very, carefully folded it up, 
and desired, that oh my arrivalin England, I would 
present it in ‘his hame to His | Majesty. King George 5 
and as it had. never been worn by any person but 
himself, he stricthy enjoined me not to permit any 
person La ering to throw it over théir shoulders, 
saying, that it was the most, valuable thing in the 
sland ‘of Owhyhee, and for that reason he had sent 
it to sogreat a monarch, and so good a friend, as he 
considered the King of England. 

© This donation 1 am we ell persuaded was dictated 
by his own grateful heart, without having received 
the least hint, or advice from aky person whatev eFj 
and was the effect of principles, highly honourable te 
more civilized minds. The cloak I received, and 
gave him the most positive assurance of acting agree- 
ably with, his diréctions. 

« Although Tamaahmaah considered himself to 
be amply rewarded by the different articles 1 had 
from time to time presented him with, yet, the very 
essential services he had rendered us, _ his steady 
friendship, and the ‘attachment he had shewn to our 
welfare, demanded, I thought, some additional tes- 
timony of our general approbation., For this purpose 
I selected a number of useful as well as ornamental 
prttetes; ; amongst the latter were two cloaks similar 
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_ to those Thad before presented him, and a quantity 
ef plain and coloured gartering tape; this was held in 
great estimation, especially when two or three sorts 
were sewn together to form that part of their dress 
called the maro, about three yards long, and six 
inches broad. The useful matters consisted of a va- 
nety of culinary utensils and implements of husban- 
dry, with some smiths’ and carpenters’ tools, With 
this acquisition he was greatly delighted, and ex- 
pressea much surpfize at the liberality of the pre- 
sent. 
_ ** Among those who had accompanied the king on 
this visit, were two chiefs, one named Crymakoo, the 
other Quoti, but more commonly called Kookinney, 
which in their language means quickness. To the 
care of these chiets Mr. Whidbey and the observa- 
tory had been entrusted, with an additional guard of 
some Natives of the order of the priesthood, cach of 
whom strove to surpass the other in acts of service 
and civility. The situation that the two chiefs filled, 
and the superiority they possessed, afforded then 
more frequent opportunities than the rest of maniy 
festing their friendly intentions, in a uniform steadi- 
ness deserving the highest commendation. 
_ ‘ As an acknowledgment for their services and 
fidelity, 1 requested that Tamaahmaah would point 
out to me such articles as would be most worthy of 
their a¢ceptance ; these were presented to them, and 
they were highly gratified-by this compliment to their 
integrity. 

*« There were none of the chiefs who seemed to feel 
so much regret on our depariure as these two young 
men. ‘hey had been constantly with Mr. Whid- 
bey in the marquee, and had acquired such a taste 
for our mode of living, that their utmost endeavours 
were exerted to imitate all our ways, and they seem-~- 
ed so perfectly happy and pleased with our socicty, 
that they were scarcely ever absent unless when sent 
for by the king. Their, attachment was by no means 
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of a childish nature, or arising only from novelty ; it 
was the effect of reflection ; and the conciousness of 
their own comparative inferiority. This directed their 
minds to the acquirement of useful instruction, from 
those whom they acknowledged to be so infinitely 
theirsuperiors, Their conversation had always for its 
object important information, not frivolous inquiry ; 
and their questions were of a nature that would not 
have discredited much more enlightened observers.— 
Their vivacity and sensibility of countenance, their 
modest behaviour, evenness of temper, quick con- 
ception, and the pains they took to become acquainted 
with our language, and to be instructed in reading 
and writing, bespoke them to have not only a genius 
to acquire, but abilities to profit by instruction. 

“© Tamaahmaah, knowing my intention of visiting 
Kahowmotoo in my way to Mowee, informed me, 
that he had sent directions to the persons on his 
estates at Toeaigh to supply us with a full stock of 
hogs and yegetables, and any thing else the country 
afforded ; and that he might be certain that his orders 
would be duly executed, he requested that Young 
and Davis might attend us thither; as it was impos-’ 
sible for him to absent himself from Karakakooa 
until certain ceremonies had taken place, in conse- 
quence of his having celebrated the festival of the 
new year in this district; and of ‘his having trans- 
gressed the law by living in such social intercourse 
with us, who had eaten and drank in the company of 
women. 

«© On the evening of our departure, Tamaahmaah 
was to resign himself to the strict obedience of a 
taboo that was then to commence. On this occasion, 
all his people who had been in commercial intercourse 
with us, were to lay before him the whole of the 
_ treasure they had acquired, and to render to him the 
customary tribute. ‘The presents that the king him- 
self had received would also be exposed to public 
yiew, when certain priests would perform pyayers, 
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€xhortations, and other functions of their office. 
These ceremonies freqnently continue without stop- 
ping, near half a day, and are sometimes repeated tem 
days successively. bs, 
_“ Having sailed and arrived at Toeaich, our friend 
Kahowmetoo, agreeably to his promise, visited us 
the next mofning, Saturday the Qth, and presented 
me with twenty fine hogs, and a large assortment of 
vegetables ; to these he was pleased to add a very 
handsomé feathered cloak. | 
«<The servants of the king were very alert in 
opeying their master’s orders, and brought eighty 
very fine hogs for the Discovery, and half that num- 
ber, equally good, for the Chatham; with large 
Sippliés of vegetables for both. They behaved with 
the utmost decorum, and inquired if any more of 
these, or any other articles, would be wanting, add- 
ing, that if so, they should be immediately provided. 
"Fhis abundant supply was however far beyond what 
we could possibly require, one third being fully suffi- 
cient for all our purposes ; the remainder was there- 
fore clirected to be returned to the shore. 
_.** During the forenoon we received a visit from 
Tianna, who brought as a present to me about half a 
dozen small ill-fed hogs, for which we had neither 
room nor occasion. He was not however dismissed 
without a farewell present, and such a one, as in my 
opinion he ought to have been extremely well con- 
tented with; since, on no one of his visits, which had 
been very frequent, excepting on the first, had he of- 
fered.us any refreshments ; yet he had received from 
the presents nearly equal to those I had made to other 
ebiefs, who had been instrumental in supplying our 
wants, and anxious on all occasions to render us ser- 
vice. Although Tianna could assume no mierit, 
either for his supplies, or services bestowed upon us, 
yet, such was his envious pride, that instead of being 
thankful tor what -he had not deserved, he could not 
xefrain from expressions of dissatisfaction, that he 
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had not been shewn the same attention and respect,” 
and complimented with articles of similar value to 
those, that had been offered to Tamaahmaah. In 
short, his conversation was in so haughty a stile, and’ 
so unlike the general conduct of all the other chiefs 
of Owhyhee, that I was induced to request that he 
would return the scarlet cloak, axes, and a variety of 
other useful articles I had just before given him; 
observing, that as these things were in his opinion so 
inadequate to his claims, they could not possibly be 
worthy his acceptance. With this request however, 
Tianna did not think proper to comply, but departed, 
affecting to be perfectly satisfied and contented, 
though his countenance proclaimed those designing, 
ambitious, and (I believe I may with justice add) 
treacherous principles, that apparently govern his 
turbulent and aspiring disposition. 
_  Kahowmotoo, who was present, expressed the 
highest disapprobation of Tianna’s conduct; saying, 
that if any one could be dissatisfied, he had cause to 
complain, that such valuable presents had been be=' 
stowed on a man who had appeared totally indiffer= 
ent to our welfare, and who had never even endea= 
voured to render us any service. This observation 
was extremely well timed, and was immediately fol- 
lowed by the most grateful acknowledgements for 
the valuable articles himself and family had received. 
These, he said, had far exceeded the utmost limits of ' 
his expectations. dei 
~ «© T was not less pleased with the gratitude of | 
Kahowmotoo, than with the assurance of his being 
so well contented with the selection of things I had 
given him, as they were on our part tributes very 
justly due to his steady, uniform, and friendly atten- 
tion. SON 
«« Amongst other points of information that I col- 
lected at Owhyhee, I learned that Tamaahmaah, 
having obtained some intimation of our intended visit, 
had been excessively impatient for our arrival, that he’) 
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might obtain an opportunity of displaying his real and 
true character; which he understood had been most 
- unjustly traduced, by some of the traders who had 
visited this island since he had acquired its govern- 
ment. Instructions had been given to several of the 
masters of the trading vessels by their owners, direct- 
ing them to. be excessively cautious of, and vigilantly 
_on their guard against, the treacherous, villainous, 
~and designing arts of Tamaahmaah ; these unneces- 
“sary admonitions had been explained to him; and 
being concious of his own innocence, his concern 
was excessive, and he impatiently looked forward to 
an opportunity of rescuing his character from such 
_imputations, by exhibiting his real disposition to his 
_ more candid visitors.” —. 

Having sailed from Owhyhee, they arrived on the 
10th March off Mowee, of which some parts were 
cultivated and inhabited, others the reverse. Be- 
sides the attempts to consolidate a peace with the 
other islands, Captain Vancouver’s great. object 
_here, was to investigate the murders of Lieut. Her- 
gest, and Mr. Gooch at Moakoo. ThisI particularly 
stated to a chief, who came off on the part of ‘Titee- 
Pree. 

‘¢ About noon next day, we had the company of a 
chief named To-mo-ho-mo-ho, who said he was 
“younger brother to Titeeree, and that he had come 
_by his orders to conduct us to the best anchorage at 
-Rabeina, where Titeeree himself would shortly meet 
us. Tomohomoho produced a certificate from Mr. 
Brown of the Butterworth, recommending him as a 
“Nery useful, friendly, and honest man. We arrived 
at our destination about half past eight in the evening 
~when we anchored in 25 fathoms water. 

. The village of Raheina is of some extent to- 
wards the north-west part of the roadstead ; 

_seemed to be pleasantly situated on a space of low, 
or rather gently elevated land, in the midst of,a 
grove of bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, and other trees ; to 
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the eastward, ithe country seemed nearly barren and 
uncultivated. In the village, the houses seemed to 
‘be numerous, and te be well inhabited. A.few sof 
the natives visited the ships ; ‘these. brought but. Kittle : 
with thera, and mest of them were im very small | 
miserable canees. 

*« Gur native pilot seemed very proud ef the:con~ 
fidence we had reposed on his skill, in conducting | 
the ship. to this anchorage; .and that the situation ‘he: 
‘nad chesen in the night now met.our approbation.—- 
Frem the mement of -his coming on board, he had! 
leaded the cause ef Titeeree and Taio with all his 
eloquence, and gave a positive contradiction te the: 
reports in circulation, of the ,;murders |having beer) 
premeditated by them at Woahoo, and. conanditted ‘by! 
their express orders, for the sole purpose of ,reyeng-- 
ing a difference that had happened holgceoa them and 
Mr. hogealam. These reports, he said, he was weld 
aware prevailed at Gwhyhce; ‘but,he denied them im 
‘the naost pesitive terms, and asserted, that the com 
sluct of the people at Woahge, instead .of ‘being: 
sanctioned by their chief, had anearred his’ highest: 
displeasure ; and that Titeeree on being informed af 
the event, sent immediate orders that the offenders 
should -bé put te death ; and that in. consequence of 
these erders three men, who weere principally concern 
ed, had beenexecuted. 

“ This led me to inquire of Romohomohe, jt 
three people only had been implicated in that. barba- 
xous transaction? ‘Te this he replied, that ther 
avere three or four more ‘considered as.equally _ gutltyis 
‘but that these had found means te escape, , and hadi 
fed te the mountains, where they had eluded thew 
jpursuers for such adlength of time, that any, farther 
search had been discontinued, and -the offence hati 
blewn over, and was nearly forgetten. 

«« { had s«nderstood at Qwhyhee, that three 

& 
the. principal offenders compere 3 in the murder had 
been put to death by the orders of Titeeree; anime 
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we revert to the circumstances attending our visit in 
last March, several months subsequent to the dispute 
‘with Mr. Ingraham, it is more than probable, that 
‘had any mehr sanguinary directions, as have been al- 
‘ready mentioned, been issued by Titeeree, they must 
‘have been equally in force at the time we were there; 
as on the arrival of the Dedalus not long after our 
departure. And though I must confess, that our 
‘reception at Woahoo did not impress me with the 
most exalted opinion of their friendly.and hospitable 
intentions, yet, they did not appear to use any means 
for carrying such orders into effect. 

« The different mercantile people who had visited 

‘these islands since that unfortunate period, had 
‘taught the natives to apprehend the horror and detes- 
‘tation with which we regard unprovoked assassina- 
tion. They had apprized them of the difference 
“between our ships, and the trading vessels that had 
‘touched ‘here for refreshments; that we acted, not 
from the orders of any private individual, buat under 
‘the special authority of our sovereign, who had given 
me power ‘to take cognizance of all such circuni- 
‘stances, and to requite the baxrbarity of the natives 
with the severest, punishment. 

«* No hint whatever of this nature, had ever.escaped 
‘my lips, sincethe moment Thad to deplore the melan-_ 
choly transaction. I was nevertheless fully determin- 

‘ed in.my own mind not to omit making every inquiry, 
nor to suffer the crime.to pass unnoticed ; and at the 
“game time, to pnrsue such measures, asmight appear 
most likely to prevent in future such unpardonable 
and savage proceedings. 
' «© Being fortunately possessed of so much essen- 
“tial information ftom Tomohomdoho, 1. considered 
‘myself fully provided ‘to meet Titeeree on this dis- 
“tressful subject, especially as I had’heard with, great 
satisfaction from: Tomehomoho, thatthe unfortunate 
commander of the Dedalus and*his party had bees 
YOL. XII, ° B 
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guilty of no offence whatever, to provoke the uns 
timely fate they had so unjustly met. 

«“I now came to a determination of insisting 
with. Titeeree, that the remaining offenders shoulc 
be brought to justice: not by any measures 03 
force in our power, but by: their own means. That! 
‘on their conviction the cause of their punishment 
should be clearly and satisfactorily made known ta 
the islanders, with assurances that no distance o4% 
time would in future secure any from detection: 
or prevent the punishment which such crimes de- 
mand. ° 

‘On Wednesday afternoon the 13th, we were 
-honoured with the presence of Titeeree, who, I wa: 
given to understand was considered as the king of all 
the islands to leeward of Owhyhee; and that fro 
him Vaio derived his authority. He came boldly 
alongside, but entered the ship with a sort of partias 
confidence, accompanied by several chiefs ; he was 
greatly debilitated and emaciated ; and, fiom the co- 
lour of his skin, I judged his feebleness to have bee: 
brought on by an excessive use of the ava. His faul- 
tering voice bespoke the decline of life; arid his 
countenance, though furrowed by his years and irre- 
gularities, still preserved marks of his having been: 
in his juvenile days, a man of pleasing and cheerfit 
manners, with a considerable degree of sensibility, 
which theiron hand of time had not yet entirely obli- 
terated. , 

““ Amongst the articles presented to Titeeree2 
_on this occasion, was a cloak, similar to those I hac 
given Tamaahmaah’s; this highly delighted him. 
and -he was also well pleased with the other pre: 
sents he received. In proportion to their rank, ane 
the situations they held, his whole suite were com- 
plimented, and all seemed well satisfied with their 
_ Visit. 

So Lee Toyal party appeating to be pesteetly sae 
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tisfied of our friendly intentions, I demanded of 
Titeeree, what offence had been committed by the 
late Mr. Hergest, and Mr. Gooch, to occasion their 
having been put to death? To this question they 
all replied, that neither of those gentlemen, nor any 
other person belonging to the Dedalus, had, to their 
Knowledge, been guilty of any offence whatever. I 
then requested to know, what was the reason of 
their baving been murdered without any provocation 
on their part; and who was the chief that gave or- 
ders for that purpese, or that was by any other:means 
the cause of their losing their lives? This question 
was also answered by the soleinn declaration of the 
whole party, that there was no chief present on that 
melancholy occasion ; nor was any chief’in the least 
degree concerned; but that the murder was com- 
mitted by a lawless set of ill-minded men ; and that 
the instant Titeeree had become acquainted with the 
transaction, he had ordered all those who had been 
principally concerned to be put to death ;_and in con- 
sequence of his direction, three of the offenders had 
suffered that punishment. I then desired to know, 
if three people only had been concerned? The king | 
replied, that many were present at the time, but that 
only three or four more were concerned in the mur- 
der; who would likewise have suffered death, had 
they not found means to escape to the mountains, 
where they had secreted themselves for some time ; 
but that he understood they had returned, and were 
now living on or near an estate belonging to Tomo- 
homoho. These protestations corresponding with the 

_eyidence before related, induced me to give credit to 
the asserted innocence of the chiefs, and the guilt of 
the persons criminated by them. As punishment 
ought to fall on those alone, I demanded that three or 
four, who were known to be principals in the horrid 
act, should be sought, and punished according to the 
heinousness of their crime’; not by us, but by them- 
selves, without*the least interference on our part, 


sf 
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And: that as. the punishment. of the murderers might. 
be made as public and impressive as possible, Ire. 
commended, that it should take place alongside of 
the ship, in the presence of the natives ; and that the 
spectators, as well as all the absent inhabitants of the 
several islands, under the jurisdiction of Titeeree, or 
the inferior chiefs, should be made thoroughly ac-: 
quainted, that. the criminals. had been punished for 
having been guilty of murder, or for aiding and assist 
ing therein, and tor that crime only : and that in fue: 
ture, neither chiefs, nor private individuals, whe: 
might commit such acts of barbarity, should be ex-. 
cused, or escape similar punishment, be the distance; 
of time ever so great, so long as the offending parties; 
had life, or the English continued to visit these: 
islands. ; 

<< These propositions, much to the credit and hae. 
nor of the whole party, were readily and cheerfully: 
agreed to in every particular, This being the case, I, 
desired that a chief might be appointed to attend us,, 
for the purpose of carrying these resolutions into ef-» 
fect, and causing justice to be properly executed,, 
After a short consultation, Titeeree nominated Tomo-: 
homoho, and invested him with due authority, notl 
only for this function, but for the supplying of our: 
wants, as far as the country might be able to af- 
ford.” 3 

After some further interchange of civilities, and 
much negotiation respecting the wished-for peace, 
Captain Vancouver sailed from Mowee the 18th of 
March, having Tomohomoho on board, and on the 
20th reached Whyteete, in Woahoo, 

‘© Qne double canoe only made its appearance. In 
this came James Coleman, one of the three men we 
found last year left by Mr. Kendrick, at Attowai. 

‘‘ Coleman was accompanied by a chief named 
Tennavee, and a lad called To-hoo-boo-ar-to. ‘These: 
informed me, that they were sent by To-hoo-boo-ry, 
‘Titeeree’s eldest son, and goyernor of Woahoo in his 
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‘absence, to enquire who we were, and to offer such 
supplies as the island afforded; though at present 
they could not boast of any abundance. 

** Coleman introduced the melancholy subject of 
our countrymen’s unhappy fate, and stated the cir- 
cumstances attending it much in the same Way as we 
had heard them at Mowee; but, for our more parti- 
cular information, he referred us to Tohoobooarto, 
who, he said, was present, and would relate the 
whole of that transaction. 

‘© Tohoobooarto stated, that he had received bet 
civility from Mr. Hergest and the rest of the gentle- 
men, on his visiting the Deedalus at Whymea bay, 
on the opposite side of this island; that when Mr. 
Hergest and Mr. Gooch were going on shore, he 
accompanied them in the boat, to assist as an inter- 
preter ; that when they arrived at the beach, he ad- 
vised Mr. Hergest by no means to land; telling him 
that there was no chief present, and that it was a part 
of theisland where a great many very bad people re; 
sided; that no attention was paid to his advice; that 
they Wene on shore, and after taking some measures, 
without any opposition, for procuring a supply of water, 
Mr. Hergest left some directions with his people; 
and then, still contrary to the advice of this young 
man, went with Mr. Gooch from the sea-side up to 
the habitations of the natives, who behaved to them 
in a-friendly manner. At this. time Tohoobooarta 
had left them, in order to wash himself in the fresh 
water -(a prevailing custom on Janding after being 
some time at sea), and whilst the gentlemen were 
absent, a dispute arose at the watering place, between 
the natives and the people of the “Dedalus, from 
which an affray ensued, and a Portuguese seaman 
was killed. That no harm or molestation had been 
offered, or was intended, towards those gentlemen, 
who were treated civilly by the people of the village, 
until the news of this unfortunate transaction arrived ; 
when, to preyent reyenge taking place, it wag thought 

x¥ 3 
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necessary toput to death the chiefs whom they had in 
their power; andthat, in pursuance of this horrid reso-= 
lution, Mr. Gooch was instantly killed by being stab- 
bed through the heart with a pahooa ; that the first 
blow only wounded Mr. Hergest, who, in endea- 
vouring to make his way towards the boat, was 
knocked down by a large stone hitting him on the 
side of his head, and was then murdered .in.a most bare 
barous manner. The man who stabbed Mr. Gooch, 
the one who first wounded Mr. Hergest, and another 
who had been principally concerned at the watering 
place, had been, he said, apprehended by Titeeree’s 
orders, and been put to death. ‘To assure us of his 
having been present, and having interfered to save 
Mr. Hergest, he pointed out the scar ‘of a wound in 
his left arm, which he said.he had received on that 
occasion, and further added, that the man who 
knocked down and murdesed Mr. Hergest, with two 
or three, others materially concerned, were still Jiv- 
ing, and resided not far from our then anchorage, 
‘The former of these he had pointed .out a few days 
before to Coleman. 
© Afier Tohoobooarto -had finished his account, he 
was questioned by ‘Tomehomoho, about the residence 
of the offenders, who desired that .he would. aceom- 
_pany him and Tennayee, for the purpose of appre- 
hending the delinquents, and bringing them to jus- 
tice. » At first, Tohoobeoarto declined engaging, 
fearing the aad and relations of theoffenders aioala 
murder him; but on being assured of protection by 
Tomohomeho, he consented, and the whole party 
made the best of their way to the shore, I intrusted 
to Coleman a present of red cloth, and some other 
things, as.a pledge of my ¢ good will and. friendly .dis- 
position towards "Trytooboory ; as also an axe, and 
other articles, to Tomohomeho, which he requested 
to be the bearer of for the same purpose. | 
“« The next forenoon, ‘Thursday the 21st, Coleman 
with. Temohomoho .and ‘Tennavee, came on beard, 
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As no one appeared like a prisoner in the canoe, I ine - 
quired of Coleman if the murderers. were in custody ? 
He said, he believed they were, but did not positively 
know, as the business, after landing the preceding 
evening, had been conducted by the chiefs with the 
most profound secrecy that he had seen nothing of 
the party during the whole of the night, nor till they 
were about to put off from the beach, when he 
jumped into the stern of the canoe. The two chiefs 
desired I would attend them into the cabin; where, 
atter shutting all the doors, they informed me, that 
the man who had murdered Mr. Hergest, with twa 
others who had been equally active and guilty, were 
in the forepart ef the canoe, and that no time should 
be lost in securing them, lest any thing should tran- 


spire, and they should again make their eseape. Or- 


ders were inumediately given for their being admitted 
into the ship, and they soon were brought into the 
cabin. 3 

‘© The chiefs now pointed out the principal offen- 
der, whose appearance corresponded with the descrip- 
tion given by Lohaocbooarto. 

«¢ Tohoobooarto was Not present as a witness against 
the accused. persons ; this I very much regretted, but 
as there was great probability that Coleman's evidence 
would confirm what the chiefs had asserted, he was 
called in. After stedfastly surveying their persons, 
he pointed out the same man whom the chiefs had ac- 
cused as the murderer of Mr. Hergest, but said, that 
he had no knowledge of the other twa. 

«‘ Notwithstanding Coleman's corroborative evi- 
dence, I much wished for further proof before I sanc- 
tioned their punishment; and having heard that Mr. 
Dobson, one.of the midshipmen who came out in the 
Dedalus, had spoken of one of the natives, who, 
when alongside on that oceasin, had been‘remarked. 
for his insolence and improper behaviour; and who, 


the instant the boat with Mr. Hergest put off from the 


ship, had paddled hastily tothe shore, where he land- 
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ed, became very active in the affray, and was, in the: 
unanimous opinion of the crew, suspected to have: 
been the principal, if not the sole cause, of the ca- 
lamity that followed; I having therefore called upon: 
Mr. Dobson, and asked him if he had any recollec« 
tion of the prisoners ; he, without the least hesitation, 
pointed out the same man who stood accused as the 
person who had acted the part above described, and 
was ready to make oath to his identity. | 

“These proofs, though not positive, were yet so cir-- 
cumstantial as to leave little doubt of this man’s guilt ;; 
but as the evidence of Tohoobooarto would be still 
an additional confirmation, I desired Tennavee would 
repair to the shore and bring him on board, that the 
criminals might be fairly tried, and that we might 
have the fullest satisfaction of their guilt which the 
nature of the case would afford. During this inter- 
val, I ordered the prisoners into confinement, until! 
further testimonies should be produced to criminate: 


or acquit them, | | . 
_ ‘In the afternoon Tennayee returned without! 
Tohoobooarto. At this I was not less concerned! 
than surprized, and could not but consider his absents- 
ing himself as an indication of some misconduct.. 
Ihe two chiefs assured me I need be under no such 
apprehensions, as they were certain it was only the: 
fear of revenge from the relations and friends of 
the delinquénts that prevented his attendance. De-- 
spairing of his evidence we had only one further ap- 
peal. ‘This was to know from Trytooboory, the chief’ 
of the island, if he believed these were the identical | 
people guilty of the offence? and as his indisposition: 
prevented him from coming on board, J desired Ter-- 
rehooa, who could not be at all interested in any’ 
event that might’ take place, and who had conducted 
himself with great fidelity during twelve months he: 
had been on board, to accompany Coleman, and make: 
this inquiry of Trytooboory. This they accordingly’ 
péitormed, and returned in the evening, “29° © <4 
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«© Terrehooa declared, that Tryteoboory had, posi- 
tively pronounced that all three of the prisoners were 
euilty of the murder with which they were accused. 
This Coleman confirmed, and, added, that the chief 
desired. they might be immediately punished with 
death. To this. declaration Coleman made oath, in 
the most solemn manner in the presence of myself 
and all the officers of the ship, who had attended the 
investigation in the morning; and who, having ma- 
turely considered the business, were unanimausly, of 
opinion with me, that justice demanded exemplary 
punishment, in, order to stop, or at least to check, 
such barbarous and unprovoked outrages m. future, 

** Andas I wished that as many of the natives as 
could be collected, should witness the awful panish- 
ment that the prisoners had brought upon themselves; 
by their barbarity, I desired also that they would 
make it publicly known that the execution would pro- 
bably take place the next forenoon. 

«On Friday morning the 22d a few of the natives 
were about the ship, but not so many as on the 
former days, After breakfast, Coleman, with To- 
mohomoho and Tennavee, came on board. The 
two latter demanded the immediate execution of the 
prisoners. This however was net complied with, as 
it was deemed right that they should agaia be accus- 
ed by their own chiefs, in the presence of all the 
witnesses, of the crime with which they stood charg= 
ed, in order if possible, to draw from them a confes- 

‘sion of their guilt, and to renew the opportunity 
which before had been given them, of prodycing 
some evidence in proof of their innocence. Nothing 
however could be extorted from any of them, but 
fhat they were totally ignorant of any such ejzeym- 
‘stances kkaving ever happened on the island. ‘This 
very assertion amounted almost to self-conviction, as 
jt is not easy to believe, that the execution of their 
comrades, by Titeeree’s orders, for the same offence 
with which they had been charged, had not coine to 
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their knowledge, or that it could have escaped their 
recollection. 3 me 

“‘ Neither myself nor my officers. discovered any - 
reason, from the result of this further examination, 
to retract or alter our former opinion of their gut, | 
or of delivering them over to their own people, to 
be dealt with according to the directions of their 
chief. - 

_“ Before they went from the ship, they were plac- 

ed in irons on the quarter-deck ; where, in the pre- 
sence of all the ship’s company, I recapitulated the 
crime which tgey had committed, the evidence that 
had been adduced against them, and the condemna- 
tion of their chiefs, and stated the punishment that 
was now to be inflicted. All this was likewise made. 
known to thé Indian spectators who were present. "% 

** That the ceremony might be made as solemn 
and as awful as possible, a guard of seamen and ma- 
rines were drawn up on that side of the ship opposite’ 
to the shore, where alongside of the ship, a canoe 
was stationed ‘for the execntion. The rest of the 
crew were in readiness at the great guns, lest any” 
disturbance or commotion should arise. One cere- 
tony however remained yet to be performed. One 
of these unfortunate men had long hair; this it was 
necessary should be cut from his head before he was 
executed, for the purpose of being presented, as a 
customary tribute on such occasiuns, to the king of 
the island. I was shocked at the want of feeling ex- 
hibited by the two chiefs at this awful moment, who . 
in the rudest manner not only cut off the hair, but, 
in the presence of the poor suffering wretch, without ‘ 
the least compassion for his situation, disputed and 
strove for the honour of presenting the prize to the 
king. The odious contest being at length settled, 
the criminals were taken one by one into a double 
canoe, where they were lashed hand and foot, and 
put to death by Tennavee, their own chief, who blew _ 
out their brains with a pistol ; and+so dexterously was 
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‘the niclancholy office performed, that life fled with 
the report of the piece, and muscular motion seemed 
almost instantly to cease, : 

“The whole of Tennavee’s deportment, on this 
sad occasion, afforded us additional cause to believe, 
that the persons executed were wholly guilty of the 
‘murder, and that the chiefs had not punished the in- 
nocent to screen themselves. 

** ‘The dead bodies were taken to the shore, attend. 
ed by most of the natives who were present at the 

execution, ahd who, on this occasion, observed some 
small degree of soleninity, by paddling slowly to- 
wards the island. When they had gained about half 
the distance between the ship and the shore, thew 
stopped and some lamentations were heard, that con- 
tinued, I believe, until they were landed. 

“‘ I had proposed that the dead bodies should each 
be hung upon a tree near the shore, to deter others 
from committing the like offences: but Tomoho- 
moho informed me, that such spectacles would be 
considered as very improper, contrary to their reli- 

gious rites, and would greatly offend the whole of 
the priesthood. That such an exposure was totally 
unnecessary, as all the inhabitants would become 
fully acquainted with every circumstance attendant 
on their trial and execution, and the crime for which 
they had justly suffered; and that he verily believed 
their fate would have the good effect of restraining 
the ill-disposed in future. _ | 

As the two chiefs were anxious that there should 

“be an interview between me and Trytooboory, whose 
.indisposition, and the want of a proper conveyance, 
prevented him coming on board, I proposed, as the. 
. day was remarkably fine and pleasant, to make a come 
-Modious platform on a double canoe, on which he 
.might with great ease come alongside, and then if 
he found himself inclined to come on board, he 
should be hoisted in by means of a chair, or I would 
“converse with him on the platform, and render him 
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any medical or other assistance. With this proposal | 
they appeared to be well satisfied, and Coleman, with: 
Tennavee, immediately departed to communicate this: 
plan to the chief; to whom also, the ‘better to insure 
his confidence, I again sent a present of red cloth. 
‘ind other articles. “These had the desired effect, and! 
the messengers soon returned accompanying ‘Trytoo- 
boory, who, without the. least hesitation, desired he 
might be ‘hoisted into the ship, which he entered, and. 
was placed on the quarter-deck with the most im- 
plicit confidence. 7 | 
“« Trytooboory appeared to be about thirty-three 
years of age, his countenance was fallen and reduced, 
‘his emaciated frame was in a most debilitated con- 
‘dition, and ‘he was'so totally deprived of the use of hiss 
legs, that he was under the necessity of being carried! 
about like an infant: ‘to these infirmities was added, 
‘a considerable degree of fever, probably increased by 
the hurry and fatigue of his'visit. 
«Phe usual compliments, and mutual exchange of 
friendly ‘assurances, ‘having ‘passed, I requested the: 
“favour of his company below; to this with “much 
‘pleasure Le assenite’, but ‘pe ‘sooner were his inten- 
‘tions known ‘to the ‘natives in the canoes about. the 
-ghip, than ‘a general ‘alarm, took place, and he was 
searnestly recommended not to quit the deck ; ‘from a: 
suspicion, as 1 imagined, amongst the crowd, that 
‘the svorks of death were not yét ‘finally aecomplish- 
ed. ‘Trytooboory however ‘disregarded -all remon~ 
“stranices, “and ‘ordered ‘the people who were carryingy 
‘Him in the ‘chair, and -who, in consequence of the 
‘alitm, had ‘stopped, ‘to‘proceed to'the ‘cabin, where 
‘he “found ‘a ‘comfortable ‘resting place, and appeared: 
'Po'be’ perfectly at homie. He then informed me, that 
‘he’had not’been ill above sixteen or “eighteen days: 
‘and“as Mr. Menzies ‘had ’now inquired into the nature 
“of his disorder, and ‘had prepared ‘him some medi+ 
ines, I geve him “hopes that his’health would suOb 
“be reinstatec, | , 
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“* Notwithstanding his indisposition, his conver- 
gation was cheerful and plea$ing ; and I had the haps 
piness of hearing him confirm every part of the evis 
cence that had been given against the three unfertus 
hate wretches who had suffered inthe morning. He 
spoke of them all as being equally guilty, and as have 
ing always borne extremely bad characters; and said 
there were many others of the same description at 
Woahoo, but hoped the example of the morning 
would be the means of frightening them into a more 
discreet mode of behaviour. : 

“The fame of our fire-works still attended us, 
and T'rytooboory was very solicitous to be indulged 
with a sight of their effect. Considering that the 
_ present moment afforded no ill-timed opportunity to 
impress the minds of these people more deeply with 
Qur superiority, his curiosity was gratified in the 
@vening, by the display of a small assortment, from 
the after part of the ship. These were beheld by the 
surrovnding natives with more than the usual mixture 
of the passions already described; for, on the present 
gccasion, they were regarded ug a degree of awful 
surprize, that I had not betore observed. This exhie 
Dition being finished, Trytooboory was conveyed into 
Bis canoe, in the same manner as he had entered the 
ship. Before his departure I complimented him with © 
some additional articles, and with these, as well ag 
his reception and entertainment, he segmed highly 
selighted, 

‘‘ Some of the islanders, next day, when about 
midway between Woahoo and Attoway, took an ope 
portunity to visit the ship. The foremost of these, 
nndertaking so distant a voyage in a single canoe, 
much attracted our attention; on her coming alongs 
side, she provedto be without exception the finest 
Canoe we had seen amongst these islands, This vessel, 
Was sixty-one feet and a half long, exceeding, by four 
feet and a half, the largest canoes of Owhyhee ; its 
depth and width were in their proportion of building, 
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ahd the whole of their workmanship was finished in a 
‘Very masterly manner. — Sus Be . He 
«The size of this canoe was not its only curiosity, 
the wood of which it was formed was an infinitely 
greater, being made out of an exceedingly fine pine- 
tree. As this species of timber is not the produce of 
any of these islands, and as the natives informed us 
it was drifted by the ocean, it is probable the growth 
‘of some of the northern parts of America. ‘The cir- 
tumstauce of fir timber being drifted on the northern 
sides of these islands is by no means uncommon, 
especially at Attowai, where there then was a double 
‘canoe, of a middling size, made from.two smal] pine- 
trees, that were driven on‘shore nearly at the same 
spot. mB | a had gi 
*« As this kind of timber is the known produce of | 
‘all the northern part of the west side of America, 
Jittle doubt can remain of these trees having come 
‘from that continent, or its contiguous islands; since 
jt is more than probable, that if any intervening land 
‘did exist between athe Sandwich islands, and: the 
‘countries.on every side of them, and particularly in 
‘the direction of the prevailing winds, such, would 
‘havé been discovered before now. And hence we may 
‘conclude, that trees do perform very distant voyages, 
‘and sometimes arrive in a sound state at the end of 7 
their journey, This instance alone will-be sufficient 
to develope thé mystery ‘attending. the means by 
which the inhabitants of Easter island procure thet | 
canoes, since'the distance of that island from South | 
America, is hot so far. by eighty leagues as" Attowai is | 
from the shorés of Notth America, 7 “~~ k 
« Having reached the most fertile and pleasant. 
‘district of the island of Attowai, where Enemo the, 
yegent with Tamooerrie the young prince resided, 
they. were visited by the former, ‘whose age and in=} 
firmities made it a very toilsome task. He was, how-} 
ever, still cheerful, and. highly grateful for the pres) 


gents made him, particularly a scarlet cloak and aiset | 
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of atmourers’ ‘tools. He was estremely anxious. to be 
carried in the ship to England, as his principal wish 
in this life was to see that country, and to have the 
gratification of speaking to his Majesty King George ; 
after this, he satd,; he should‘die in peace, without 
haying auother.w ish to indulge, On this subject he 
Bemsd: so earnest, that Captain Vancouver thought — 
proper, by a promise in the athrinative, to favo our 
his fond hopes. | 

«* Soon aficr the-departure of Euemo, Tamooerrie, 
attended by Poorey, came on board. ‘The young 
prince appeared to be in high spirits, and was totally 
divested of those:fears which he had entertained on 
his former visit. Captain Vancouver’ made him some 
presents suitable to his rank and condition, after 
which, with the chiefs: who were on board, he reluc- 
tantly took leave, desiring they would remain in the 
neighbourhood two or three days, that they might 
receive such articles of refreshment as could be ob- 
tained, 

«<T was engaged on shore most of next oe in ré- 
gulating a most comfortable establishment that I had 
procured from the chiefs, fer two. female passengers, 
the one named Raheina, the other Tymarow, whom we 
had met with at Nootka, in Oct: 1792, and had brought 
from thence, to restore them to this their native coun- 
try; whence they had been forcibly taken; and had en- 
dured an uncomfortable-absence of upwards‘of a year. 
This office of humanity, to which their -behaviour and 
amiable dispositions so justly intitled them, I was 
fortunate enough to accomplish to their satisfaction ; 
and. I -had the pleasure of ‘finding that they both ac- 
knowledged this, and the civil and uttentive treat- 
ment they had each received from every person on 
board the Discovery and Chatham, with expressions — 
of gratitude, and the most affectionate regard, 

«“ Amongst the various reports industriously cir- 
culated at Nootka by the citizens of the United States 
of Americas to the prejudice and dishonour of the 
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British subjects trading on the coast of North West 
‘America, it had been positively asserted, that somé 
of the latter had brought the natives of the Sandwich 
islands from thence to the coast of America, afd had 
there sold them to the natives of those shores for 
furs. ‘These two young women were particularly in- 
Stanced,; as having been so brought and disposed of | 
by Mr. Baker, commanding the Jenny, of Bristol ; 
and the story was told with such plausibility, that I 
believe it had acquired some degree of credit with 
Seignor Quadra, and most of the Spanish officers who 
heard it; The arrival of the Jenny, however, in the 
port of Nootka, gave a flat contradiction to these 
scandalous reports, and proved them to be equally 
imalicious and untrue; as the two girls were found 
still remaining on board the Jenny, without having 
‘entertained any idea that they were intended to have 
been sold; nor did they mention having received any 
ill usage fiom Mr. Baker, but on the contrary, that 
they had been treated with every kindness and ats 
tentioh whilst under his protection. 

«© The names of these unfortiinate females we first 
iiderstood were Taheeopiah and Tymarow, both 
of the island of Onehow. The former, about fifteen 
years of age, was there of some conséqueéncé; thé 
ater about four or five years older, was related to 
the former, but was not of equal rank in the island. 

- © Taheeopiah, for some reason J never could tn- 
derstand, altered her name to that of Raheina, a short 
time after she camé on board, and continued to be 
so called. 

«« After Jeaving Nootka, our visit to the Spanish 
séttlements, especially during the first part of our re- 
sidénce there, afforded them some recompense for 
the long and tedious voyage théy had been compelled 
to undertake from their native country. ; 

- «© The sight of horses, cattle, and other animals, 
with a variety of objects to which they were entire 
strangers, produced in them the highest entertains 
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tent; And without the least hesitation or alarm, the 
were ‘placed on horseback on their first landing, and, 
with a man to lead the#animal, they rode wiithovs 
fear, and were by that means enabled to partake) of 
all the civilities and diversions which our Spanish 
friends so obligingly offered and provided. On all 
these occasions they were treated with the greatest 
kindness and attention by the ladies and gentlemen ; 
at which théy were not less delighted, than they were 
surprized at the social manner in which both sexes 
live, according to the custom of most civilized na- 
tions ; differing so. Very materially from that of their 
own. 

«« They seemed much pleased with the European 
fashions, and in conforming to this new system of 
manners, they conducted themselves in company 
with a’ degree of propriety beyond all expectation. 
Their Earopean dress contributed most, probably to 
this effect, ‘and produced, particularly in Raheina, a 
degree of personal delicacy that. was conspicuous on 
many occasions. This dress was a riding habit, as 
being best calculated for their situation, and indeed 
the best in our power to procure. Its skirt, or lower 
part, was soon found to be intended as much for 
eoncealment, as for warmth; and in the course of a 
very short time, she became so perfectly familiar to 
its use in thisrespéct, that in going up and down the 
Jadders that communicate with the different parts of 
the ship, she would take as much care not to expose 
her ancles, as: if she had been educated by the most 
rigid governess ; and as this was particularly observ | 
able i in’ the conduct of Raheina, it 1s probable her 
youth rendered her more susceptible of fresh notions, 
and of receiving new ideas and impressions from the 
surrounding objects, than the more matured age of 
her friend ‘'ymarow. 

« Onehow being the’ place of their birth and 
former residence, 1 had promised to set them oa 
shore on that island; but on our arrival at Owhyhee, 
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J had understood that the inhabitants of Onehow 
had almost entirely abandoned it, in consequerice of 
the excessive drought that had prevailed during the 
last summer; which had nearly caused the total dese 
truction of all its vegetable productions. Finding on 
my atrival at Attowai this information to have been 
well grounded, J came to a determination to leave 
our female friends at this island. ; 
«* Being well aware that the mode of living they 
had latély been constrained to adopt, and that their 
having eaten at mine and other tables in the com- 
pany of mén, was an offence of so heinous a nature 
against their laws as to subject them both to the pus 
nishment of death, I took much pains to point out to 
Titeeree and Taio, as well as Enemo, their innocence 
in this respect; and obtained from them tlie strongest 
assurances, that they should not be liable to the ieast 
injury on that account, but that on their landing they 
should be immediately taken care of and protected 
and that whatever articles we might think proper to 
pive them, should be secured to them, and no one 
should be permitted to wrest or extort any thing from 
them. These assurances being given not’ only by 
Enemo, but by the rest of the chiefs then present, I 
thought by the purchase ‘of a house and a small por+ 
tion of land, to add to their future respectability and 
comfort. This Enemo would not permit me to do; 
but instantly directed Geashew to allot ta each of | 
them an estate in his newly acquired district of Why4 
mea; to which Ogashew with much. apparent pleas 
Sure Gonsenteds «2. sie FRc oe a ee 
«The better to make sure of. this donation, and 
to secure the permanent possession of it to these 
young women, I desired that the houses: and land 
mi ht be given ta'me;, that» the-property should-be 
considered as vested\in me, and that no person-what 
ever should have any right in it, buuby my permiss 
sion; and that I weuld allow Raheina and Tymarow 
to. live ‘tipba the’ estates) wiew io uc wel agp ote a 
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‘« Matters having been in this manner arranged, 
Oeashew had gone on shore in the morning to fix 
upon the Jands that were to be thus disposed of; and 
about three in the afternoon he returned, saying that 
he had fixed upon two very eligible situations adjoin- 
ing to each other, which if I approved should be 
mine; if not, I was at liberty to make choice of any 
other part of the district I might think more proper. 
_ Jn consequence of this offer, | attended him on shore, 
accompanied by some of the officers and our two fe- 
males, who had received such an assortment of ar- 
ticles from us, as were deemed sufficient to make 
them respectable, without. exciting the envy of the 
chiefs or their neighbours. -  ' 
' © We found the situation proposed by Oeashew to 
be avery large portion of a fertile valley, commen- 
cing at the sea beach, and extending along the banks 
of the river to a certain established landmark, in- 
cluding avery considerable extent of the injland moun- 
tainous country. The contiguity of these estates to 
the commerce of all the HKuropeans who visit this 
island, and the territory which it comprehended, 
‘was in value so far above our most sanguine expec- 
tations, that I was led to suspect the sincerity of the 
intended’ donation, But to this we became recon- 
ciled, from the protestations of the chief himself, as 
also from the universal declaration of many of the 
natives who had accompanied us, and who asserted 
that Ocashew really intended thus ta dispose of the 
Jand in question; to which he added the most so- 
lemn assurances, that be would protect them in the 
possession of its together with their canoes, and all 
the articles they had brought with them from the 
bhip; which declarations seemed ‘perfectly to satisty 
the young women, that they would be put into pos- 
session of these’ estates ; and that ‘their persons and. 
property would be protected aceording to the assur- 
@nces we had tow received. © 6 1S 


« A long established line of division, formed by 
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‘trees and a-common road,: separated the two estates. 
The lower one nearest the sea, which was the most 
extensive, was allotted to Raheina, the other to Ty- 
marow: each of which they respectively took pos 
session of, and in the warmest and most grateful 
terms acknowledged the obligations they were under, 
for this last mark of our attention to their future haps 
piness ; and for the friendship and kindness they had 
experienced during their residence amongst us.. They 
attended us to the beach, where they took an aftecs | 
tionate leave, and we embarked for the ship, leaving’ 
them to meditate ‘on their new situation, and the vas 
rious turns of fortune that had conspired to place 
them in such comfortable circumstances.” 

Having settled this matter so» satisfactorily, they 
bade adieuto the Sandwich islands aud made the best 
of their way for Nootka, the passage to which, and 
survey of the coast would afford little interest to our 
readers, The Discovery arrived at Nootka the 20th 
of May, M. Puget had arrived with the Chatham the’ 

5th of April, and departed thence the 18th of May, 
according to his instructions to proceed in the survey 
of the coast. Mr. Puget’s journal, a letter, and other 
papers were left at Nootka for Captain Vancouver, 
who also there received letters from the Viceroy of 
New Spain, containing the most flattering assurances 
of every support and assistance that kingdom was ca- 
pable of affording. While the necessary repairs were 
making in and about the Discovery, Captain’ Van- 
couver sent out two boat excursions to prosecute the 
examination of the broken regions before them ; but» 
this like the other nautical investigations and reraarkai| 
is not within the: plan‘ of the present work, the few 
circumstances after detailed, were the only ones that | 
occurred respecting the natives at all interesting, 
These were tound to be of a different construction | 
from any they had before seen ; they were erected on 
a platform, similar to that sia) in my late excursion, | 
and mentioned as being raised and supported near 
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thirty feet from the ground by perpendicular spars of 
_a very large size; the whole occupying a space of 
about thirty-five yards by fifteen, was covered in 
by a roof of boards lying nearly horizontal, and pa- 
rallel to the platform ; it seemed to be divided into 
three different houses, or rather apartments, each 
having a separate access, formed by a long tree in an . 
inclined position from the platform to the ground, 
with notches cut in it by way of steps, about a foot and 
a half asunder. Up one of these ladders Mr, John- 
stone, with one of his party only, was suffered to as- 
cend, and by removing a broad board, placed as a 
kind of door on the platforni where the ladder rested, 
-they entered oii a small area before the door of the 
house, or apartment to which the ladder belonged. 
Here they found four of the natives posted, each 
bearing a tude weapon made of iron, not unlike a 
dageer. They only permitted Mr. Johnstone to look 
about him, and seemed much averse to his entering — 
the house, which he prudently did not insist upon ; 
but so far as he was able to observe within doors, their 
internal arrabgefnents differed little or nothing from 
the domestic economy of the Indians already seen on 
the shores of North West America. The number of 
inhabitants seen at this curious place did not exceed a 
dozen or fourteen, but amongst them were neither 
women not children. Mr. Johnstone discovered from 
this that their landing had excited no small degree of 
-alarin, which greatly subsided on their departure. 

On the 10th of June, they weighed anchor from 
Restoration Cave, where they lay. On the 14th, they 
were visited by a number of Indians with four chiefs 
of consequence. ; . 

** The whole party, consisting of an hundred and 
upwards, conducted themselves with great good order. 
One or two trivial thefts were attempted, but these 
being instantly detected, and great displeasure shewn 
on the occasion, nothing of the sort happened after- 

. wards. Amongst the skins brought for sale, was that 
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of the animal from whence the wool is procured, 
with which the woollen garments, worn by the in- 
habitants of North West America, are made. These” 
appeared evidently too large to belong to any animal 
of the canine race, as.we had before supposed, They | 
were, exclusively of the head or tail, fifty inches 
long; and thirty-six inches broad, exciusiy ely of the 
legs. The wool seemed to be afforded but in a small 
proportion ta the size. of the skin. It is principally 
produced on the back and towards the shoulders, 
whcre a kind of crest is formed by long bristly hairs, 
that protrade themselves through the « wool, and the 
same sort of hair forms an outer covering to the whole 
aninjal, and entirely hides the wool, which is short, 
and of a very fine quality. All the skins of this de- 
scription that were brought to us were entirely white, 
or rather of a cream colour ; the. pelt was thick, and 
appeared of a strong texture, but.the skins were too 
much mutilated to discover the kind of animal to 
which they had belonged. 

«In the afternoon we bad. the honour of a female 
party on board. .Those of the women who appeared. 
of the most consequence had adopted a very singular 
mode of adorning their persons,. And although some 
sort of distortion or mutilation was a prevailing fashion 
with the generality of the Indian tribes we had seen, 
yet the peculiarity of that we now beheld, was of all 
others the most particular, and the effect of its ap- 
pearance the most. extraordinary. A horizontal in- 
cision,is made, about three tenths of an inch below 
the upper part of the under lip, extending from one 
corner of the mouth to the other entirely through the 
flesh; this orifice is then by degrees stretched. sufh- 
ciently to admit an ornament made of wood, which 
is confined close to the gums of the lower jaws, and 
whose external surface projects horizontally. | 

** These wooden ornaments are oval, and resemble 
a small oval platter or dish made concave on both 
sides; they are of yarious sizes, but the smallest I 
was able to procure was about two inches and a halt; 
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the largest was three inches and four tenthsin length, 
‘and-an inch and a half broad; the others decreased 
in breadth im proportion to their length. They are 
about four tenths of an inch in thickness,’ and have 
agroove along the middle of the outside edge, for 
the purpose of receiving the divided lip. hese hi- 
deous appendages are made ‘of fir, and neatly polish- 
ed, btit present a most-“unnatural appearance, and are 
‘a species of deformity, and an instance of human 
‘absurdity, that would ‘scarcely be credited without 
eeuiar proud gt ees es | 

*« The chiefs generally approached us with the ce- 
remony of first rowing round the vessels, and depart- 
‘ed in the same manner, singing a song that ‘was by 
no means unpleasings this was sometimes continued 
unitil they had retired a considerable distance. ‘They 
seemed a happy-cheerful «people, -and to live in the 
strictest harmony and good fellowship with’ each 
other. They were well versed in commerce ; of this 
we had -manifest’ proof in’ their disposal of the skins 
of the sea-otter, and other“animals ; about one hun- 
dred and-eighty of the formier I beliéve were pur- 
chased by different: persons’ on: board, in the course’ 
of their several visits, | neh) 
~ One of the’ crew was in a station in this neigh- 
bourhood (which Captain Vancouver called Poison 
Cove, and its entrance Muscle Channel) ‘poisoned and 

died byeating deleterious muscles. Several others who | 
were affected ‘were relieved by drinking hot water; 
afterwards, when taken on board, an emetic followed 
‘successively by anodynes, cathartics, and diapho+ 
relics. Ore 

In the course of continuing the examination of the 
coast, they met with some Indians of very different 
behaviour from those they had hitherto seen. 

** As we advanced, we were Joined by a party of 
fifteen natives in two canoes. A smoke had before 

_ been observed amongst the trees on the eastern shore, 
‘put we then saw no appearance ‘of any habitations, 
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These people approached us without much hesitation, 
and in their countenances was expressed a degree of 
savage ferocity infinitely surpassing any thing of the: 
sort I had before observed in the yarious tribes that! 
had fallen under my notice. Many of those we had | 
before seen had their faces painted in various modes; | 
but these had contrived so to dispose of the red,, 
white, and black, as to render the natural ugliness: 
of their countenances more horribly hideous. ‘This; 
frightfol appearance did not seem to be a new fashion, 
among them, but to have been long adopted by their 
haturally ferocious dispositions, and was correspond-, 
ent to the stern and savage deportment. they took so. 
much pains to exhibit. I offer ed them such presents) 
as we had been accustomed to make on similar oce, 
casions, but they were rejected by some with disdain, 
whilst the few who deigned to aceept any thing, ree 
ceived our gifts with a stern and cool indifference, 
Amongst the party was a woman who was addis. 
tionally disfigured by one of those extraordinary lip, 
ornaments ; this did not a little augment her froward, 
shrewish aspect. J] offered her a ‘looking glass, with 
some trinkets, but, at the instance of the most savage 
fellow of the party, she contemptuously rejected them, 
This Indian then arranged his spears, abont Six OF! 
eight in number, aud pl: laced them with their points! 
just over the bow of the canoe, near where he sats, 
he also laid near him his bow with, some arrows; 
then put on his war garment, and drew his dagger, 
Some in the other canoe made similar preparations, 
either to menace an attack, or, what seemed to us| 
more likely, to convince us they were’ upon their! 
guard against any violence we might be inclined tol 
offer them, - 

‘ At this time we were considerebly ashead of ihe 
other boat; gud as it was necessary that we should 
shortly land on the point from whence the continent 
takes its N. N. HK. direction, for the purpose of taking} 
angles, we waited for the launch to come up; a 
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essing this interval, we used our endeayours to gain 
the confidence, and, if possible, to conciliate the good 
opinion of our visitors. But all was to no effect ; 

they refused to accept any more presents, whilst 
those who had condeseended to receive any, made 
signs that we should go to their place of abode, which 
we had by this time passed; and frequently made 
use of the words <‘ Winnee watter,” signifying to 
stop and trade, producing at the same time some very 
indifferent. sea otter skins. Kecollecting the avidity 
with which all the inhabitants of these parts enter 
into commercial intercourse, 1 thought their uncour- 
teous behaviour might have arisen “from our back- 
wardiiess in following the same pursuit; and hoped, 

by offering to trade with them, we should be able to 
obtain their friendship. But neither cloth, iron, cop- 
per, nor any thing we had, was in their opinions suf- 
ficient in quantity, or equal in quality, to the value 
of their skins; which were, without exception, the 
worst I had yet seen on the coast. On the launch 
coming up, we pulled towards the shore; they now 
seemed better pleased, and on landing they offered 
their skins again for sale, but it was not within our 
reach to purchase them. Whilst we remained to- 
gether on shore, their behaviour was more ciyi], and 
we seemed to part on much better terms than we had 
met. They remained at the point, and we proceeded 
up the arm. ‘Their absence, however, was not of 
long duration, as they shortly followed us, waying 
their skins, and exposing them for sale; and it was 
not a little extraordinary, that they should now ex- 
change their skins, and other articles of trathc, for 
the very identical commodities which they had bee. 
fore rejected with so much contempt. 

‘€ I did not observe that these people differed from 
the generality of the North West Americans, other- 
wise than inthe ferocity of their countenances. 

heir weapons seemed well adapted to their congi- 
tion; their spears, about sixteen feet long, were 
yo. xi, 3 AA 
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pointed with iron, wrought in several simplé forms,, 
amongst which some were barbed. Their bows wereg 
well constructed, and their arrows, with which they 
were plentifully supplied, appeared but rude, and 
were pointed with bone or iron. Each man was pro- 
vided with an iron dagger, suspended from his neck 
in a leather sheath, seemingly intended to be used 
when in close action. Their war garments were 
formed of two, three, or more folds; of the strongest 
hides of the land animals they are able to procure} 
In the centre was a ‘hole sufficient to admit the head 
and left arm to pass through; the mode of wearings 
them being over the right shoulder, and under the 
jeft arm. ‘The left side of the garment is sewed up) 
but the right side remains open; the body is how- 
ever tolerably well protected, and both arms’ are leff 
at liberty for action. As a further security onthe 
part which covers the breast, they sometimes fix om 
the inside thin laths of wood; the whole is seeminely 
well contrived, and I doubt not answers the essen= 
tial purpose of protection against their native wea- 
pons.” | 
A more unpleasant rencontre soon after occurred! 
«© Some of the natives were observed in their canog¢ 
near the shore; four of these canoes appearing to bey 
Jarge and well manned, went towards the launachy 
then some distance astern of us; and by their sing 
ing, which we heard, appeared to be very peaceably 
inclined. We were also visited by a small canoes 
containing only two of the natives, who approached 
us without hesitation, and with the greatest good 
humour accepted such trifling presents as were offer+ 
ed to them, and made known our friendly behavious 
to some of their associates who were still on the 
shore. ‘These, apparently at the instance of the othe 
two, came off in two small canoes, that just reached 
ls as we were putting on shore for the purpose 6 
taking the requisite angles. Their behavicur w 
civil and inoflensive, and they seemed equally wel 


i 
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Satisfied with the presents that were distributed 


amongst them. They offered their skins and other 
€ommodities to barter, which were accordingly ex- 
ehanged; and thus, without the least apprehension 
oh our parts.of any evil design in.these people, who 
like most of the natives we had lately seen were 
well armed, I Janded, leaving Mr. Puget in the yaw], 
tsing his endeavours to entertain our new visitors. 
Ina little time they became extremely clamorous, 
and were hallooing to the large canoes that were 
hear the launch. On my return into the boat, Mr. 
Puget informed me that the natives had betrayed a 
very thievish disposition, and that he had great reason 
fo suspect they were inclined to be turbulent. I im- 
Iediately ordered the boat from off the shore, hop- 
ing by that means to get quit of them, but in this 
attempt they wese excessively troublesome; the 
number of their canoes was by this time four or five, 
im these they laid fast hold by the boat’s quarters, 
calling out ‘‘ Winnee watter”; though at our soli- 
Citations they frequently quitted their hold, but which 
they almost instantly again resumed; we had how- 


ever put off from the rocks, and had partly got the 


use of our oars, without being obliged to resort to 


any hostile measures, when the largest of the canoes, 


under the steerage of an old woman, with a remark- 
ably large lip ornament, laid us on board across the 
bow ; this vixen instantly snatched up the lead line 
that was lying there, and lashed her canoe with it to 
the boat; whilst a young man, appearing to be the 
chief of the party, seated himself in the bow of the 
yawl, and put on a mask resembling a wolf’s face, 


compounded with the human countenance. About 


this time the Indian who had first visited us, watch- 


ing his opportunity, stole a musket out of the boat. 
Our situation was now become very critical and 
alarming; we had discovered too late the treacherous 
designs of these people, and to add to our embarrass- 
ment, the launch was yet too far distant to afford us 
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any immediate succour. The only chance we had| 
for our preservation, was, if possible, to ward off the: 
blow. by a kind of parley, until our friends might 
come up, who were hastening with their utmost ex-- 
ertions to our assistance. With these ideas, I went 
forward with.a musket in my hand in order to speak: 
to the chief; on which the surrounding Indians,, 
about fifty in number, seized their daggers, bran- 
dished their spears, and pointed them towards us in 
alt directions. Iwas not yet without hopes of effect- 
ing an amicable separation, without being under the 
hecessity of resorting to extremities. The chief in- 
stantly quitted the boat at my request, and gave me 
to understand by signs, that if I would lay down | 
musket, his people would lay down their arms; on 
my disposing of my gun, the conditions were com- 
plied with on all sides, and tranquillity appeared likely 
to be restored; nor do J believe that any thing fur- 
ther would have happened, had they not been in- 
stigated by the vociferous efforts of their female con 
ductress; who seemed to put forth all the powers of 
her turbulent tongue to excite, or rather to compel 
the men, to act with hostility towards us. Her Jan 
guage appeared to have the most effect upon those. 
who were towards the stern of our boat, and whos 
were likewise greatly encouraged by a very ferocious 
looking old man in a middling sized canoe. This old 
fellow, assisted by his companions, seized hold of; 
our oars on the starboard side, and prevented their 
being used. Observing this, and that the spears were. 
again brandishing in that quarter, I again made signs: 
for peace, and went immediately aft; where I found 
Mr. Puget using his utmost endeavours to accomplish: 
the same desirable object, which seemed once mo 
likely to take place by their laying down their arms, 
a second time. 

“« This posture of affairs continued however but 
for a few moments. I had scarcely turned round, 
before I saw the spears, in the canoe which contained 
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the chief and the old woman, all in motion; but on 
my stepping forward they were again dropped. 
Whilst I was thus engaged, the Indians near the 
stern of the boat became very troublesome; and, as 
Iwas passing back along the boat, a general com- 
motion seemed to have taken place; some spears were 
thrust, one or two of which passed. very near me, 
and the Indians in all directions, began to seize all 
the moveables in our boat that they could possibly 
reach, and to commit other acts of violence. Our 
destruction now seemed almost inevitable; as I could 
hardly flatter myself that the force we had to oppose 
against the number that surrounded us, and, as it 
were, held us so completely within their power, 
would have been sufficient to make them retire. 

“< By this time, however, which was about ten 
minutes from my return to the boat, the launch had 
arrived within pistol-shot; and being now thoroughly 
satisfied that our forbearance had given them con= ° 
fidence, and that our desire for peace had rather sti-. 

mulated them to acts of temerity than dissuaded therii 
from their hostile intentions; and seeing no alters 
wative left for our preservation against numbers ‘so 
superior, but by making use of the coercive means we 
chad in our power, I gave directions to fire; this in- 
stantly taking effect from both boats, was, to my 
great astonishment, attended with the, desired effect, 
and we had the happiness of finding ourselves im- 
mediately relieved from a situation of the most im- 
minent danger. 
*«Those in the’ small canoes jumped into the sea, 
whilst those in the large ones, by getting all on one 
side, raised the opposite sides of their canoes, so that. 
they were protected from the fire ef the yawl, though 
they were in some measure exposed to that.of the 
Jaunch; and in this manner they scrambled sideways 
to the shore. FAS oe 77 + ped. 
‘* The only arms. they had left us in the yawl, 
besides those in the arm chest,,were a blunderbuss, .. 
AAS 
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a musket, a fowling-piece loaded with small shot, and| 
a brace of pocket pistols; the rest of the arms that! 
had usually been kept at hand, consisting of three: 
muskets and a fowling-piece, having been stolen, in 
the affray, together with two cartridge-boxes, somes 
books, and other articles of little value. The arm: 
chest, however, afforded a sufficient supply for our 
future defence, and were immediately got in readi- 
ness for our protection; whilst the chastisement I] 
intended to bestow on these treacherous people, by: 
destroying-their canoes, should be carried into execu- 
tion. But, as we were pulling towards the shore for 
this purpose, I understood that two of our \boat'ss 
crew were very badly wounded, which circumstance: 
had eseaped my notice, by their having continued to 
exert themselves in their respective stations; andl 
this very unpleasant intelligence immediately induced 
me to decline the punishment I had meditated to in- 
flict for the unprovoked aggression of the natives. 

“‘ The Indians, on reaching the shore, ascended 
the high rocky cliffs of which it 1s composed, fro 
whence they endeavoured to annoy those in they 
Jaunch by stones, some of which fell into her at the 
distance of thirty or forty yards from the shore, andi 
from whence also they fired a musket. The arms 
they had stolen from our boat were all loaded; be. 
side these, they had tire arms of their own, but I bade 
reason to believe they were not charged at the times 
of their attack upon us, as one of the most savage« 
looking fellows amongst them, just as I gave orders! 
to fire, snapped his piece at me; but it missed fire, 
and he immediately laid it down, and took up his 
spear with all imaginable composure. 

«« The launch was now ordered to join us, and ant 
equal distribution of the remaining arms. and ame 
munition was made in both boats. Being now fullyy 
prepared to repel avy further attack, we rested on ou 
ars about a quarter of a mile from the precipice the 
Jadians had gained, wotik Mr. Menzies had dressedl 
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fhe two wounded men; that he considered neither of 
them likely to be attended with any present danger, 
por with consequences that would be inconvenient 
hereafter. 

‘From Lieutenant Swaine and Mr. Menzies 1 
learned, that when these audacious people first ap- 
proached them in the launch, they behaved with the 
greatest friendliness and good humour, offering their 
skins foy sale, two-of which were thrown tuto the 
Jannch; and in return they accepted any thing that 
was given them with apparent satisfaction. In con- 
sequence of the friendly intercourse that had taken 
place, and the avidity of the Indians ur their com-~ 
mercial pursuits, they pressed on the boat to take 
hold of her, but on this being objected to, and the 
canoes obliged to keep at a respectable distance, some 
little discontent was observed to shew itself amongst 
them. This was attributed to their gfeat eagerness 
for trading, until the canoz, conducted by the old 
virago, who was the only female of the party, find- 
ing the launch would not comply with their solicita- 
tions to stop and trade, paddled across the bow of 
the boat with the intettion of stopping her progress. 
mn this occasion a musket was presented, with me- 
naces that had the desired effect of making ber drop 
a-stern; much against the will of the old shrew, 
whose designs were evidently not of the most friendly 
nature. 

«© It was now deemed expedient to be vigilantly 
upon their guard, to have all their arms at hand, and 
to charge such as were unloaded ; which was. done 
in the most private way, lest any alarm should be 
given to the Indians, who were kept by sigus at a 
proper distance, and only one canoe at a time allow- 
ed to come near enough to receive the presents that 
were offered; these were accepted with great civility, 
andthe general tenor of their conduct betokened a 
friendly disposition. In this humour, to all appear- 
ance, they paddled hastily tewards the yawl, seem- 
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ingly in consequence of the invitation of theif coni- 
rades, who were by this time assembled about our 
boat. Notwithstanding they were observed by the 
gentlemen in the launch to use uncommon exertions 
for the purpese of reaching the yawl, yet their efforts, 
were at first attributed to diversion, ‘or eagerness to 
arrive at a better market; until they observed their 
spears to be in motion, when they lost no time ita 
coming to our relief. aba aes 

‘* It was evident that these natives had beeh ac~ 
quainted with civilized’ commercial people, by the. 
muskets, and other European commodities in their 
possession; and when.we considered the particular 
behaviour of the first man who visited us; we had 
reason to suspect that they had been ill-treated itt 
their traffic with white then. This Indian, by means 
of signs and words, too expressive to be tistaken, 
gave us clearly to understand, that they had reason to 
complain of one or more muskets that they had pur- 
chased, which burst into pieces on being fired: a. 
fraud which I know had been practised too frequently, 
not only on this coast, but‘at the Sandwich, and other 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. These defects have nog 
arisen from ignorance or mismanagement on the pare 
of the Indians, but from the baseness of the metal, 
and imperfect workmanship of the fire-arms. Of 
this dishonesty the chiefs. of the Sandwich islands 
most loudiy complain; and with great justice con- 
tend, that the produce of their country, being bar- 
tered for such articles, of the very best quality, what. 
ever was received by them in. exchange, ought to | 
have been so likewise. ; ) 

— And I am extremely coneerned to be compelled 
to state here, that many of the traders from the ci-! 
vilized world have not only pursued a line of eonduct, 
diametrically opposite to the true principles of justice 
in their commercial dealings, but. have fomented 
discords, and stirred up Contentions, between the 
different tribes, in order to increace the demand for | 
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these destructive engines. ‘They have been likewise 
eager to instruct the natives in the use of European 
arms of all descriptions; and have shewn, by their own 
example, that they consider gain as the only object of 
pursuit ; and whether this be acquired by fair ang 

_henourable means, or othérwise, so long as the ad- 
vantage is secured, the mauner how it is obtained 
seems to have been, with too many of ‘them, but a 
very secondary consideration. Y 

«* Under a conviction that repeated acts of such in- 

ystice had taken place, it was not unreasonable to 
suppose, that these people, who had experienced the 

ike frauds, should be of opinion that our muskets, 
and the other arms that we carried for our protection, 
were of a superior quality to those they had procured 
from the traders. This, indeed, was proved by their 
praising ours, and comparing them with those in 
their possession ; and they might possibly from thence 
have been tempted to trespass on the laws of ho- 
nesty, in order to acquire, by force, those really va- 

Juable commodities, which, by fair commercial deal- 
ings on their part, they could only procure ina detec. 
tive state. Jt may also not be impossible, that they re- 

_corciled amongst themselves any acts of violence, 
which should become necessary, in order to the at- 
tainment of them, as not being less oftensive to jus- 
tice, than the impositions that had been practised 
npon them by a people who, from every appearance, 
they might naturally conclude were of the same 
country and eonnections with us; and that they 
might thus consider themselves justified in using every 
artifice of retaliation, to effect their purpose.” 

A party of 25 natives, conducted by two chiefs, vi- 
sited the ships at anchor off that part of the coast, and 
were very sociable. One of the chiefs, who had a 
very open, cheerful countenance, and was the finest 
figure, and the stoutest Indian Captain Vancouver 
had seen on the coast. The greatest treat which 

-could be given them, was bread and molasses, which 
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they admired very much; but were also very atixious : 
to. recommend their whale.oil, as even a still greater 
delicacy than molasses... Pets 

“In the afternoon, as these new friends of ours 
were visiting the Chatham, they were suddenly sura 
prized, by the arrival of a large canoe full of men, . 
singing a song, and keeping time by the regularity of - 
their paddling. Their course, directed towards the . 
Discovery, seemed not to correspond with the wishes 
of the former party, who immediately equipped them- 
selves in their war garments, and their spears, which’ 
had lain in the bottom of their canoes, were now got 
to hand, and couched in an inclined position, with 
their points towards the new comers. Thus pre- 
pared, they advanced slowly to meet them, making - 
most, violent and passionate speeches, which were: 
answered in a similar tone of voice, by some persons. 
who stood up in.the large canoe. They continued te: 
paddle, with much regularity towards each other ; ~ 
yet those who had now entered the harbour, did not. 
appear to be so hostilely inclined, as those. who. had 
already occupied the port; as the lances of the for-: 
mer, though in readiness for action, were not dis-_ 
posed in a way so menacing. Ona nearer approach, — 
they rested.on their paddles, and entered into a parley 3. 
and we could then observe, that all those who stood « 
up in the large canoe were armed with pistols or blun- 
derbusses, very bright, and in good order. Their 
conversation seeming to have ended in a pacific way,. 
the opposing party returned with their new comers, 
who, .on passing by the Chatham, laid down their. 
arms; but just as they came alongside the Discovery, 
one of the chiefs who had been,on board, drew, with | 
much haste, from within the. breast of his war gars, 
ment, a large iron dagger, and appeared to be ex-. 
tremely, irritated, by something that had been said by 
those in the large canoe, who again, with great cool-. 
ness, took up their pistols and blunderbusses; but on 
an explanation appearing to be made, their arms were 
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_-again returned to their proper places; their pistols 
-and ammunition were’ carefully wrapped up, anda 
perfect reconciliation a to have taken’ place on 

- both sides. 

«* ‘The chief: of the large canoe requested permis- 
“sion to be admitted into the ship, which ‘being as~ 
‘sented to, he came on board, accompanied by a man, 
“who, though not assuming the character ofa ‘ehief, 

. appeared to be a person of no small consequence, as 
the chief seemed to appeal to him on all occasions, 

vand his conntenance bespoke much penetration. 

— "© Afteta- few words and signs had passed in as- 

. surance of peace, and of a eood understanding be- 
tween us, this minister, for in that capacity this man 
“seemed to act, gave us to understand, that the chief 
who now visited us, was the great Ononnistoy, who 
accepted, with great cheerfulness, such presents as I 

.-eonsidered it proper to make on this occasion. ‘Pheése 
.seemed to afford him much: satisfaction, and to gain 
‘the approbation and applause of all lis party. 

« Early the next morning, Sanday, September the 
“3st, Ononnistoy, with his friends, joined the party ‘on 
shore,’ where they. were véry busily employéd’in 
adorning their persons ; which: being accomplished 
by break fast time, he, attended’ by all the other chiefs, 
-eame off in’ his large.canoe, and, according to their 
-eustony, ‘sang: while they paddled rouiid the vessels, 
Vhis ceremony being ended, they came alongside the 
Discovery, and exhibited a kind of entertainment that 
FPhad-not before witnessed. It consisted: of singing, 
and of a display of the most rade and extravagant 
gestures that can ‘be iniagined. . The prinicipal parts 
- were: performed by the chiefs, each in succession bée- 
coming the Jeader or hero of the song ; at the several 
pauses of which, I was presented by the exhibiting 
chief with a sea otter skin ; and the Indian spectators 
seemed tovregret the perforrnance -was‘at an. end, 
from which they had Valsts ia y derived great amuse- 

ment. . 


~ 
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«There were five chiefs belonging to the assaci- 
ated parties; these, after they had played their parts, 
desired to be admitted on board. Qnonnistoy gave: 
us to understand, that as peace and good-will were 
now completely established, he wished that tradingy 
might be allowed; this taking place accordingly, se 
veral sea otter skius of a middling quantity, a great 
aumber of salmon, and varieus' trivial articles, were: 
purchased. Fire-arms and ammunition were at first 
demanded in exchange, but, on finding that thes 
were positively and uniformly with-held, they verys 
soon become reconciled to the refusal, and entered} 
into a brisk trathc for blue cloth, files, and tin kettles,, 
which they preferred next to fire-arms, in exchanges 
for their sea otter skins ;. but their fish, and other less: 
valuable articles, were readily parted with, for pew-. 
ter spoons, looking glasses, beads, and other trinkets, 
Phe party of Indians thus assembled, amounted tes 
about sixty persons, whe conducted themselves with 
strict henesty, and much propriety. | 

«* Amongst these visitors, was one whose character: 
we could not define. This was a young man, whep 
seemed to differ very materially from the rest in hiss 
general ceportment. He was dressed in a blue jacket 
and trowsers, and seemed to be perfectly at his ease,, 
particularly with respect to the pockets, which; tor 
persons unacquainted with their use, generally pro- 
duce embarrassment; he was very fond of segars,, 
which he smoked in the Spanish fashion, dischargingy 
the fumes through his nostrils, and also of snuff;; 
and we had great reason to belicve, that he had maded 
free with a snuff-box that was in the cabin, andl 
which was the only thing missed during the yisit off 
these people. All our different kinds of provisions! 
were pertectly familiar to this young man, who atet 
and drank of every thing that was gtyen to him fer! 
this purpose, without the least hesitation, and witht 
the greatest glee and appetite. His person had na: 
thing of the European character in it, bat from at- 
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tentively observing his countenance, we were inclined 
to suppose him a native of New Spain, whe might 
possibly have deserted from some of the Spanish 
vessels employed in the examination of this. coast. 
_ He was more intelligent than any of the Indians we 
had feund on these shores, particularly. in respect of 
the different channels leading through this divided 
country. His fondness for tobacco favored the con- 
yecture of his not being a native of these shores, as he 
was the first who had sought after this luxury. Under 
the idea of his having deserted from the Spaniards, 
we interrogated him in their language, but to no ef- 
fect; and if we were right in this conjecture, ‘he 
conducted himself in a manner so as to evade our 
questions, and to avoid detection ; for he did not be- 
tray the least knowledge of the Spanish tongue. 
This, however, he might have artfully congealed, lest 
he should have been taken from his present way of 
life, which he undoubtedly preferred, ag he declined 
my offer of taking him with me on beard the Disco- 
Beryl rn. 

Lhe survey was continued sedulously till the Sth 
October, when both vessels returned ta Nootka, 

«‘ The usual ceremonies of salutes, and other for- 
malities having passed, accompanied by Mr. Puget £ 
waited om Senr. Saavadra, the commandant of the 
port; who informed me, that he had not received 
any intelligence, either from Europe or tram New 
Spain, since our departure from hence in the spring; 
and that neither the Dedalus, mor any other ship 
with stores addressed to me, had been there. The 
Dedalus I had some expectation of meeting here, in 
the event of her having made a good passaga to port 
Jackson, and not having been there detained. 

«© The only vessel we found at Nootka, was the 
Sean Carlos laid up for the winter; but Senr. Saavae 
dra gave me ta understand, that im the eeurse of the 
sunimer the port had been visited by a French ship 
called La Flavia, having on beard a vary valuable 
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cargo of European commodities, which was carried! 
to Kamschatka, there to be disposed of to the -Rus- 
sians for furs, with which a cargo of tea was to have) 
been purchased in China; but that their expedition, 
hitherto had not ‘answered their expectations. 
‘© Senr. Saavadra further stated, that whilst the 
vessel remained at Nootka the erew had been very) 
mutinous ; and so unruly, that the commandant 
had been on the point of employing force to com- 
‘pel them to due obedience of their commander's; 
orders, to which at length they seemed to be tolera- 
bly well reconciled, and departed for China lessj 
disorderly inclined. “Some: few Amerioan. vessels} 
had also arrived in our absence, but in. a most 
deplorable condition, totally in want of provisions, 
naval stores, and even such articles of merchandize: 
as were necessary for trading with the natives.” 4 
Having quitted Nootka, nothing of importance 
occurred till their arrival on the 19th in. port. St, 
Francisco, near our former birth off the Presp 
dig, to age tie | 
«© We were’ soon hailed from the shore, upon) 
which a boat was dispatched thither, and tmmedi- 
ately returned with our civil and attentive friend 
Senr. Sal; who, in addition to the otters of his: 
services’ and ‘hospitality, gratified us by communi+ 
cating the interesting intelligence of the state off 
‘Europe, up’to so late a date as the preceding Februr 
ary; which, as may be naturally expected, had long 
been an object’ of our most. anxious curiosity. After 
supper Senr. Sal retired to the shore, and the next 
mofrfiing I received from. bim two letters ; the one@ 
requesting, in an official form, that 1 would acquaint 
him in writing of our arrival in port St; Francisco, oft 
thé siipplies we should: want, and of the time I 
intended to remain in that port, in order that he 
might immediately communicate the same to. the 
governor of the province; the other stating that, 
under the superior orders by which alone his condueti 
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could be governed, he was obliged to make known 
to me, that no individual could be permitted to come. 
on shore, but for the puposes of procuring wood 
and water, excepting myself and one officer, or mid- 
shipman, who might pass to the Presidio, where I 
should be received and attended as on our former 
visit. Bok 

“« ‘These restrictions were of a nature so unex. 
pected, ungracious, and degrading, that I could 
not but consider them as little short of a dismission 
from St. Francisco, and I was left in the greatest 
perplexity to account for a reception so totally differ 
ent from what we had experienced on a former occa- 
sion, and so contrary to what I had been taught to 
expect, by the letters with which I had been honour- 
ed from the viceroy of New Spain, in return to my. 
letter of thanks for the great civilities that had been 
conferred upon us. 

** I was given to understand, that a captain i in the 
Spanish infantry, named Arillaga, had arrived. at 
Monterrey some time in the course of the preceding 
spring ; and being the senior officer, had taken upon 
himself the jurisdiction of the province, with senti« 
ments apparently not the most favourable towards fos 
reign visitors. 

‘« In support of this opinion, and in justice to our . 
worthy friend Senr.' Sal, it is necessary to remark, 
that it evidently appeared to be with the utmost res 
‘pugnance that he was compelled to deliver, in com- 
pliance with the orders of his senior officer, these 
injunctions. In reply to which, I stated briefly to 
Senr. Sal, that I had put into port St. Francisco to 
recruit our wood and water, to procure such retresh- 
ments as the country might afford, and to wait the 
arrival of our consort the Chatham; with which 
vessel this port had been appointed our next rendez- 
yous previous to our parting company. That as soon 
as we should have obtained our necessary supplies, 
which would not eccupy more than two or three days, 


"Phat he had taken from New Zealand two of the; 
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we should depart; and that he might be assured the 
restrictions contained in his other letter, respecting 
eur communication with the shore, should be duly 
observed, 

*« This port, however, was the rendezvous of the 
Chatham; and as I had not been denied the privilege 
of procuring some fresh beef, I determined to re- 
main until she should arrive. This took place, how- 
ever, much earlier than I could have expected from 
the nature of the service on which she had been dis- 
patched, as we had the pleasure of seeing her at St. 
Franciseo the next day, Monday the 21st. 

- Jn proceeding towards Monterrey we made so) 
little progress, that we were still at no great distance 
from St. Francisco the néxt morning, Friday the: 
25th; when a vessel was descried to the N.N. W.. 
and on standing towards her, she proved to be the: 
Dedalus. About noon, Lieutenant Hanson came on) 
board, and informed me that he had pursued the» 
route [ had directed towards New- South Wales. , 


natives, in order that they might instruct the inhabits, 
ants of port Jackson in the use and management of | 
the flax plant. That he had arrived at the settle<: 
ment on the 20th of April, 1798, and was in readi+: 
ness to depart on the 20th of June, but that he did! 
not receive orders from Major Grose until the end of! 
that month; when he put to sea, and passed to thes 
westward of the Society islands, in sight of the island 
ef Scilly, the only land seen between port Jackson 
and Qwhyhee, which was in sight on the Ist of Sep-- 
tember; and that, after procuring some retreshments? 
amongst those islands, he teok his departure on the) 
8th of that month for Nootka, which land was) 
made; and having obtained a supply of wood, water, 
and otlier necessaries, Mr. Hanson sailed from thence) 
on the 13th of October, agreeably to the directions 7 
had there left for his future proceedings. 

«* Mr. Hanson brought a supply of provisions, 


| 
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and stich parts of the stores which I had demanded, 
as could be procured. From him I learned that 
Major Grose was very solicitous that I should again 
attempt the introduction of the cattle of this country 
into New South Wales; notwithstanding, that out 
of the number I had before sent thither in the Deda- 
lus, one cow, three ewes, and a ram only, had sur- 
vived the voyage. ‘The failure of the rest had been 
attributed to their being too old, and it was therefore 
hoped that an assortment of young ones would be 
more: successful. With respect to the swine, Mr. 
Hanson's endeavours had been attended with greater 
success, as he had carried from:Otaheite, and had 
tanded at Port Jackson, seventy of those animals, 
which, from ‘the excellency of the breed, must ne- 
cessarily prove a. most valuable acquisition.” 

** On the morning of Friday the first of November, 
we reached Monterrey, where we anchored with the 
Deedalus about eleven in the forenoon, and moored 
nearly in our former station. Here we found our 
consort, which, notwithstanding the disadvantages of 
the weather, had reached this: place on the 30th of 
the preceding month. 

““ Whilst we were employed. in securing the ship, 

Tsent an officer to acquaint the governor of our arrival, — 

and of the object of my visit, and also with an offer 
on my part to salute the garrison, if an equal compli« 
ment would be returned. | 

“This being assented to, ¥ waited on Senr. Arril- | 
laga, the commandant, and was received with the ce~ 
rethony usual on such occasions; as soon as this was 
ended, I was preparing to state my reasons for having 
entered the ports under his government, when he 
stopped me from proceeding further, and begged that 
the subject might be referred to a written correspond~ 
ence, by which mode he conceived matters would be 
more fully explained. 

‘In the afternoon, on a signal being made from 
the shore for one of our boats, a Spanish officer waé 

BBS 
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brought off, who delivered to me two letters from 
Senr. Arrillaga. One stating, that he was without 
orders for the reception of | foreign vessels into the 
ports under his jurisdiction, excepting in cases where 
the rights of hospitality demanded his assistance ; and 
requesting that I would communicate to him the ob- 
jects that had brought me hither, by which his future 
determinations would be governed. The other con- 
tained expressions desirous of preserving the subsist- 
ing harmony ; but at the same time stated, that with- 
out departing from the spirit of the orders by which 
his peasin was to be regulated, he could not permit 
any persons to come on shore, excepting the com- 
mander of foreign vessels, with one or two officers ; 
or the individuals employed in procuring wood and 
water, which service was to be performed with alk 
possible speed ; and that the rest of our wants would 
be supphed with ~ greatest dispatch, on my giving 
hin previous ‘notice 

«The tenor oe these letters being very different 
from: what my conversation with Senior Arril laga had 
given me reason to e expect, when | visited him at the” 
Presidio; Iwas reduced to the necessity of sending 
him the next day, Saturday the 2d, a full explanation 
ot the objects of our voyage, and of the motives that 
had induced me to enter the ports under his juris- 
diction. In this I stated, that I bad been intrusted 
‘by his Britannic } dajesty with a voyage of discovery, 
aud for the exploring of various countries in the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; of which the north-west coast of Ame-_ 
rica was one of the principal objects. That previously | 
to my departure from England, I had been given to 
understand, not only that “I should be hospitably re=_ 
ceived on this coast by the subjects of the Spanish. 
crown, but that such information of the progress of 
my voyage as I might wish to communicate to the | 
court. of Great Brite would be forwarded by the | 
way of St. Blas, by the officers of bis Catholic Ma- 
jesty residing in these ports ; and that I was instructed | 
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to make a free and unreserved communication of all 
discoveries made in the course of my researches, to 
any Spanish officer or officers whom I might chance 
to meet, engaged in similar pursuits with myself; and 
that 1 now purposed to transmit’to Seignor Quadra a 
copy of my charts and surveys, that had been made 
since our departure fronrthis port the preceding year. 
That the voyage in which we were engaged, was for 
the general use and benefit of mankind, and that un- 
der these circumstances, we ought rather to be-con- 
sidered as labouring for the good of the world in ge- 
neral, than for the adv antage of any particular sove- 
reign, and that the court of Spain would be more early 
informed of, and as much benefited by my labours, 
as the kingdom of Great Britain. That in conse- 
quence of these instructions, 1 had exchanged some 
charts with Senr. Quadra, and others were ready for 
his reception. ‘That I had not only been treated on 
my former visit here with the greatest friendship, and 
unbounded hospitality; but had received from his 
Excellency, the viceroy of Mexico, the strongest as- 
surances, that these attentions had been shewn in 
compliance with the desire of his Catholic Majesty, 
and of the orders he had issued for that purpose ; and 
that I had inclosed his Excellency’s letters-for his pe- 
rusal, to certify him, that I did not intend any de- 
ception. That our examination and survey would 
still require another year to complete it; and that I 
had made choice of this port, or St. Diego, for the 
purpose of refitting our vessels, unloading the store- 
ship, avd making such astronomical observations. as 
were become necessary for prosecuting our researches 
with correctness. ‘The manner in which these ser- 
vices would require to be performed on shore, I par- 
ticularly pointed out, and hoped that the officers and 
people would be permitted the same recreation on 
toot and on horseback, with which they had been in- 
dulged on our former visit, under such limitations and 
restrictions as he miglhtthink proper to prescribe. 
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‘“* On Monday the 4th I received from Seignor Ars 
rillaga a reply to my letter, in which he was pleased to 
compliment me upon my ingenuousness; and thanked 
me for having given him the: perusal of the viceroy’s 
letters. In vindication of himself he said, that there | 
was no royal order for the reception of our vessels,” 
like that produced by M. de la Pérouse. » That hedid. 
not comprehend that his excellency expected that we 
should repair a second time to the ports under his ju« 
risdiction ; and that even Seignor Quadra, before his 
departure, had given the commander of the garrison 
to understand, by a letter of which Seignor Arrillaga 
sent me a copy, that the attentions we had received ory 
the former occasion were for that time only; and 
were not to be considered as necessary to be shewn 
usin future. Notwithstanding, however, all these 
objections, being desirous of contributing to.the pub~ | 
lic undertaking in which we were engaged, he re 
quested I would inform him of the precise number 
of days in which the store-ship could be unloaded ; 
he offered to give me the key of the warehouse at the 
landing place, for the reception of her cargo; near 
which we might erect the observatory ; and allowed 
the gentlemen and officers to recreate themselves: 
within sight of the Spanish officer, who should be 
stationed for the protection of the cargo and observa- 
tory ; which latter was only to be erected in the day 
time, as he could not. permit any of our people to be” 
on shore between sun-set and sun-rise ; and lastly, he 
had no objection to our recruiting our wood and wa-_ 
ter, provided all those employed on that service should” 
retire on board at night, and that I would engage | 
that the greatest dispatch should take place in these, 
and all our other transactions. | 

‘* The situation pointed out by him, where we | 
might be allowed to lodge such of the provisions and 
stores as required to be landed, was not only inconves | 
hient on account of the surf which generally ran very 
high in is vicinity, but the place proposed for their 
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reception, was in the midst of the common slaugh- 
tering of all their cattle, the neighbourhood of which, 

toa Considerable distance in all directi ions, was ren- 
dered extremely offensive and unwholesome, by the 
offal having never been cleared away, but left from 
time to time in a continual state of putrefaction. In 
addition to which, the stores thus deposited were to 
be left every night under the care of the governor’s 
troops, without any check on the. fidelity of those 
people, which I had some reason to believe would be 
very necessary. In the centre of this intolerable 
nuisance we had alse leave to erect the observatory, 
and to attend te our astronomical pursuits, but in the 
day time ouly; and in its vicinity, and. within sight 
of it and the Presidio, we might be allowed to recre- 
ate ourselves on shore. | 

«© Qn due consideration of all these circumstances, 
i declined any further correspondence with, or acs 
cepting the incommodious assistance proffered by 
Senr. Arrillaga; and determined, after finishing our 
investigation of these shores, to retire to the Sand- 

wich islands, where I had little doubt that the une- 
ducated inhabitants of Owhyhee, or its neighbour- 
ing isles, would cheerfully afford us that accommo- 
dation which had been unkindly denied us at St. 
Francisco and Monterrey.’ 

«* Having anchored before another Spanish esta- 
blishment, I sent Lieutenant Swaine to inform the 
commanding officer at the Presidio of our arrival. 

‘* He returned, after meeting with a most polite 
and friendly reception from the commandant Senr. 
Bon Felipe Goyéochea, who with the greatest hospi- 
tality informed him that,every refreshment the coun- 
try could afford was perfectly at our command; and 
desired that I might be made acquainted, that he 
hoped I would remain a few days to partake of those 
advantages, and to allow him the pleasure of admi- 
nisteriug to our wants and necessities. 

« The general deportment of this officer was 
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evidently the effect of a noble and generous mind: 
aud as this place, which was distinguisheil by the 
name of Santa Barbara, was under the same jurisdic- 
tion as St. Francisco and Monterrey, our very friendly 
reception here rendered thesunkind treatment we had 
received on our late visits at the two other establish 
ments the more paradoxical, and:was perhaps only to 
be referred to the different dispositions of the persons 
in power, os : 
‘“* ‘The next morning, accompanied by Lieutenanté 
. Paget.and Hanson, I paid my respects on shore to 
Seignor Don Felipe Goycochea, the commandant of 
the ‘establishment of Santa Barbara, and lieutenant 
in the Spanish: infantry. He received us with the 
greatest politeness and cordiality,-and renewed, with 
great earnestness, the offers he had made to Mr. 
Swaine the preeeding evening. He was pleased’ to 
say, that he should derive the greatest satisfaction in. 
rendering us every service compatible with the orders 
uncer which he-aeted: These orders only required, 
that those who were employed for the service of the 
vessels on shore, or engaged in taking their recrea< 
tion in the neighbouring country, should return on 


board every night. This stipulation I assured him - 


should be punctually attended to, as well as every 
other regulation that his prudence might sug 
gest. , . 

““ We were likewise introduced to Friar Miguel’ 
Miguel, one of the reverend fathers of the mission of 


| 


Santa Barbara, who, in the name of himself, and his 4 


companion the Reverend Father Estevan apis, 
expressed the greatest anxiety for our welfare; and 


repeating the civilities of the commandant, offered» 


whatever services or assistance the mission could | 


afford, 


** Since the recreation that had been denied us at’ 


Monterrey was here granted without limitation, I felt — 


mivself bound to adopt such measures as were most_ 
likely to prevent any abuse of the indulgence, or any 


x 


| 
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just cause of complaint. For when I reflected’ on 
the unrestrained manner in which most of the officers 
and gentlemen had rambled about the country, dur- 
ing our former visit at Monterrey, I was not without 
~My suspicions that the unpleasant restrictions imposed 
upon us on our late return to that port, had been oc- 
-casioned by our having made too free with the liberty 
then granted. To prevent the chance of any such 
offence taking place here, I issued positive injunc- 
tions that no individual, under my command should 
extend his excursions beyond the view trom the Pre- 
ssidio, or the buildings of the mission, which, being 
situated in an open country of no very uneven sur 
face, admitted of sufficient space for all the exercise 
ou foot or borse-back that health or amusement might 
Fequire. : 
** Notwithstanding the water on the beach was 
the same as that with which all the Spanish vessels 
_ that had visited this roadstead had been supplied, and 
although much pains had been taken to clean out the 
wells, yet they were very dirty and brackish  and!/a8 
they afforded a very scanty supply, we were induced 
to make search for better water. , 
_ The pleasing society of our good friends at the Mis- 
sion, and Presidio was- augmented by the arrival of 
Briar Vincente Sta. Maria, one of the Rev. Fathers of | 
the mission cf Bueno Veutura; situated about sever 
leagues from hence on the-sea coast to the south-east- 
Ward. yi aby a Ie Fs 
The motives that induced this respectable priest to 
favour us with his company, evidently manifested his 
christian-like benevolence. Having crossed the ocean 
More than.once himself, he was well/aware how value 
able the fresh productions of the shores were to per-". 
sons in our situation; under this impression he had 
brought with him, for our service, half-a score sheep, 
and twenty mules laden with various roots and vege- 
tables from the garden of bis mission: This excel- 
Jently-good man earnestly intreated that I would 
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accompany him by land back to Bueno Ventura, 
saying, that I should be better able on the spot te 
point out to him, and to his colleague the Rev. Friay 
Father Francisco Dume, such of the productions of th 
country as would be most acceptable, and contribut 
most to our future convort and welfare. Of thisi 
journey I should have been very happy to have beeni 
able to have availed myself, had the existing circumt- 
stances not obhged me to decline the pleasure I should 
thereby have received. 

«© Our new benevolent friend, accompanied by the: 

commandant and Father Miguel, honored us with their’ 
company to dine on board, where, j in the course of 
conversation, I was infor sia that the mission of Bueno! 
Ventura was situated near a small bay of easy access; 
and.as Friar Vincente seemed much pleased with his: 
visit on board, I requested he would favour me with 
his company in the Discovery to his residence. ‘This 
offer he cheerfully accepted, and in doing so I had only 
reason to regret the short time I was to be indulged 
with the society of a gentleman, whose: observations 
through life, and general knowlege of mankind, ren-» 

dered. him a most pleasing and instructive companion, . 

‘© In the evening our friends returned on shore, and | 

I took that opportunity of soliciting their acceptance 
of a few useful articles which they had no other op-- 
portunity of obtaining; though 1 must confess they” 
were a very incompetent-return for their friendly, , 
generous, and attentive services; and I trust they will! 
accept this public acknowledgment as the only means i 
within my reach to shew the grateful sense I shall) 
ever entertain of the obligations pays so liberally and | 
unexpectedly bestowed. 

«« We were attended at brealefast ther hext mornin oe 
Monday the 18th, with our friends from: the shore; 
and the want of wind detained:us at anchor until near 

hoon; when we took leave of otir Sta. Barbara friends, . 
and, accompanied by Father Vincente, we directed) 

our ceutse towards Baeno Ventura. . 
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“© Ateight in the evening we anchored in fifteen 
fathoms water, about a league to the westward of 
Buena Ventura.. Our reverend friend expressed great 
Satisfaction at the mode of his return to the mission; 
and said, that his voyage hither would probably lay 
the foundation for removing the absurd and deep- 
rooted prejudice that had ever existed amongst the 
several tribes of Indians in his neighbourhood, who 
from their earliest infancy had invariably. regarded all 
Strangers as their enemies. ‘This sentiment had to- 
tally prevented any amicable intercourse, or communi- 
cation between their different societies, al though living 
Within a small distance ofeach other. And it seemed 
to have been a matter of no small difficulty on the 
part of the missionaries, to persuade the native inhabit- 
ants of the channel. of Sta. Barbara, who had been 
informed of our intention to visit the coast, that we 
were their friends, and-should treat them with kindness 
and civility; having probably been taught at some 
earlier period, to consider the English under a very ~ 
different character. Proofs were not wanting that such 
notions still continued to exist, for notwithstanding ° 
that four or five favorite Indian servants, who attended 
on father Vincente, had witnessed the cordial recep- 
tion and friendly intercourse that subsisted between 
us, yet-on his giving them directions to return home 
with his horses and mules by themselves, as he should 
go thither in the ship, they instantly, and with one 
voice, prayed for the sake of God that he would not 
persist. in his determination; being thoroughly con- 
vinced that if he did they should never see him more; 
nor was it in the power of language, either by argu- 
ments or assurances, to remove these ill founded 
impressions. . To the last moment they remained with 
him on the beach, ‘supplicating in the most earnest 
manner that he would give his attention to their ad- 
vice ; and frequently repeating, that, though they had 


hitherto confided in every. thing ‘he had told'them, © 


yet in this instance they were sure they should be 
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deceived. The Rev. F ather, though gratified by 
their affectionate anxiety, smiled at their groundless: 
apprehensions for his safety, gave each of them his: 
blessing, and again directed them to follow his orders: 
to return home to Buena Ventura, 

‘« Having taken ab early breakfast, I attended’ Father » 
Vincente to the shore, Where a lar ge assortment of ' 
refreshments was in readiness for embarkation. The : 
violence of the’surf prevented our landing, nor was it; 
without the greatest caution and cireumspection that | 
the Indians, though very dexterous in the management ' 
of their canoes, could venture off to us. 

“In this situation we waited at a grapnel until the - 
afternoon; when finding the surf not sufficiently abate - 
ed to admit of our landing i in perfect safety, and my” 
reverend friend not having sufficient courage to ven- . 
tute on shore in any of the caiioes, hfter ‘several. 
had been filled and overset, we returned on boards, 
Hot ‘a little mortified at the disappointiment, ‘which: 
seemed to damp the spirits and lively conversation of | 
our worthy guest. When about half way to the ship, ‘ 
the uneasiness of Father Vincente was steatly increas- - 
ed by his recollecting, that he had intrasted both his: 
Bible ‘and prayer book to the care of a‘faithful servatit,. 
with the strongest injunctions to deposit them securely ' 
‘on shore ; this service had been punctually'performed; , 
for On our Fetuth, these spiritual comforts, with which: 
‘ie had too hastily parted, had been forgotten to ‘be: 
recalled. The omission ‘produced no small addition | 
‘to the dejéction of spirits that had already ‘taken | 
place, ‘and which becanteé almost insapportable’by att | 
‘untoward ‘Accident,’ that for’a ‘moment presented 
‘sitation of danger, until it was discovered to proceed 
‘froin the ping. Having ‘unfortunately ‘worked out ‘of | 
the boat's bottom, ‘by Which ‘iearis ‘a great quantity | 
of water was received, ‘and ‘kept inéreasing until the: 
amuse Was ‘found “ont and'réimoved ; when the effedt | 
istantly cedsed, and the ‘boat ‘was’ soon ‘Yeliéved. “Yet | 
this accident, amidst other misfortunes‘and disappoint | 
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ments, appeared to the good priest a matter of the 
most serious concern, and might perhaps be a little 
ageravated by some smiles at his distress, which it was 
unpossible to suppress. 

«© Our excellent friend was now so much discomi- 
certed, and his spirits so depressed, that | found it as 
difficult to convince him that we should arrive safe at 
the ship, as he had before found it to persuade his 
trusty servants of his security in embarking with us at 
Sta. Barbara; and I verily believe that at this moment 
he heartily repented that he had not yielded to their 
advice. ; 

«We were however soon alangside, and our friend 
was by no means reluctant to leave the boat; when on 
board the ship he soon recovered from his former 
apprehensions of danger, yet the absence of his books 
‘was still a matter of regret and vexation that he could 
not overcome; and unfortunately it was out of our 
power to afford him any consolation, as those we had 
on board were ina language he did not understand. His 
servants being aware of the uneasiness which the want 
of these religious comforts would occasion their mas- 
ter, came on board in the eyening with the bible and 
‘prayer-book, without either of them having been 
wetted by the waters of the ocean, to preserve them 
against which had been an object of much care and 
attention. The very great comfort this circumstance 
imparted was too evident in the countenance of our 
worthy friend to pass unnoticed. He immediately 
retired, and after having been closeted about.three 
guarters of an hour, he returned to supper, and was 
as cheerful, and in the same high spirits, as before these 
‘uncomfortable events had happened. I then took an 
_ opportunity of apologizing for our smiles in the boat, 
and I believe we obtained perfect forgiveness, as he 
laughed heartily at the adventures of the day, and the 
evening passed in the most cheerful :nanner. 

- £* Such are the happy effects resulting from a reli- 
gious education, and such the consolations that are 
cc2 . 
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derived by the habitual exercise of the principles 4 
inculcates. 

“‘ Whilst deprived of those ko ABHS to which j in 
the hour of peril or misfortune he had been taught to) 
resort, I am convinced the mind of our friend was| 
far from being’in an enviable state; but when the! 
opportunity was afforded him of conscientiously dis-. 
charging the sacred duties which he felt it incumbent! 
upon him to one, I believe there were few in the! 
world with whom he would: have ne. to have: 
changed conditions. 

‘<The next morning, we had an early visit from 
some of the Indians, who came to inform Father Vin-. 
cente.that the surf was entirely abated, and that he» Y 
might landin the most perfect security. | 

“ When we reached the shore the surf still ran very. 
high, but with the assistance of our light small boat we) 
Vieded with great ease, perfectly dry, and much to 
the satisfaction of our worthy companion; of whose 
bounty there was yet remaining near the beach a 
large quantity of roots, vegetables, and other useful, 
articles, witb five head of cattle; in readiness to be 
sent on board. One of these being a very fine young’ 
bull was taken on board alive, for the purpose of being ; 
carried if possible to Owhyhee. The others were 
killed, and produced us an ample supply; had they not 
been sufficient, a greater number were at hand, and 
equally at onr disposal. 

* Our hospitable friend now conducted us ao | ; 
the establishment, which is situated about three quar-} 
ters of a mile from the water side; from whence we } 
had not advanced many paces before the road becaiie p 
crowded with Indians of both sexes, and of all ages, k 
running towards us. This assemblage I first attri- | 
buted to curiosity, and the desire of seeing strangers, | 
but Iwas soon agreeably undeceived, and convinced 
_ that it was not to welcome us, but the return of theit | 
pastor and benefactor, Although it was yet very early 
in the morning, the happy tidings had Feabeed the | 


j 


i | 
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mission; from whence these children of nature, had 
issued, each pressing through the crowd, unmindiul 
ef the feeble or the young, to kiss the hand of their 
paternal guardian, and to receive his benediction. His 
blessings being dispensed, the little multitude dispersed 
in various directions. 

«© With us, as strangers, their curiosity was very 


soon satisfied, a few only accompanying us to the mis- 


sion. These made many inquiries of Father Vincente 
how he had fared, and how he had been treated on 
board the ship ; to all which his answers were returned 
in such pleasing terms of kind familiarity, as apparently 
afforded them great satisfaction, whilst it produced in 
them mach surprize. This conversation we were 
only able to understand through his interpretation, .as 


- jt was held in the Indian language, which Father Vin- 


cente spoke very fluently. ' 

“«.Qn our entering the mission we were received by 
Father Francisco Dume, and entertained in a manner 
that proved the great respectability of the Franciscan 
order, at least of that part of their numerous com- 
munity with whom we had become acquainted. 

‘© The morning, which was most delightfully pleas- 
ant, was employed in viewing the buildings of the 
mission, the arrangement of the gardens, and culti- . 
wated land in its immediate vicinage. hese ail ap- 
peared to be in a very superior stile to any of the new 
settlements I had yet seen, and would have iempted 
‘me to have made a more minute inquiry, had not my 
anxious desire for proceeding onward prohibited the 
delay it would necessarily have occasioned. 

<‘ The day passed most agreeably in the society of 
our ecclesiastical friends ; and the pleasure of it was 
greatly heightened by the arrival of .a mail,from Eu- 
ope in its way to Monterrey. By this conveyance our 
reverend friends had intelligence from the.old world, 
that could not fail of being very interesting to persons 
jn our situation. Thus we concluding a very pleasant 
day, and in the evening returned to the vessels, which 

€c3 
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had been prevented moving: by the calmness ‘of the 
weather. ~ °- 

“With. light baffling winds from the north-east. 
quarter, and some slight showers of rain, we directed | 
our course on the morning of Friday the 22d to the | 
south -eastward, gratefully thankful for the hospitable | 
reception and benevolent donations of our religious 
friends at Buena Ventura.” 

On the 27th, having reached St. Diego, “ I diss 
patched Lieutenant Swaine to the Presidio, in order | 
to inform the commanding officer of our arrival; | 
and to inquire if any dispatches for me had been 
entrusted to his care, or if he knew of any ae | 
had passed this station on their way to Monterrey ; 
‘as St. Diego is invariably the stopping place | 
the post passing from New Spain to their northern 
establishments on this coast. Mr. Swaine was like= 
wise directed to inquire, whether the officer so com=— 
manding would do me the favor of forwarding such — 
dispatches as I might find necessary to transmit to. 
“England. | 

«© During the absence of Mr.'Swaine I received — 
a very polite letter from Senior Antonio ice | 
a lieutenant in the Spanish cavalry, and com-_ 
mandant of this port and establishment, request- | 

Ing to be informed of the business that had brought 
our little squadron within the limits of his com- | 
mand, 

** Mr. Swaine returned soon afterwards, and ac- | 
quainted me that he hac been received with marks of | | 
great politeness and- eae by the commanding | 
officer, who informed him, that he had neither seen | 
nor heard of any letters or other dispatches addressed _ 
to me; but that he would with great pleasure take © 
charge of, and forward to Europe, any thing of that © 
nature which I might have occasion to transmit. He | 
very obligingly assured Mr. Swaine, that such re- | 

freshments as the country afforded were®perfectly at 


our command, and that it would be his study to shew q| 
| 


me ’ 


| 
| 
ui | 
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ns every civility within the line prescribed by the’ © 
orders under which he acted; but was sorry to ob- 
serve, that these would reduce his power of rendering 
us service, much within the limits of his inclination. 

«« So polite and friendly a reception could not 
fai] being extremely acceptable, and after making 
a satisfactory reply to the letter I had_ received 
from Seignor Grajero, I intimated my intention of 
paying him my respects on the following morning. 

‘« ‘This visit accordingly took place, accompanied 
by Lieutenants Puget and Hanson. Qn. landing, 
we found horses in waiting for us, on which we 
rode up to the Presidio, where we were’ received 
with that politeness and hospitality we had reas 
son to expect from the liberal behaviour of the ~ 
commandant on the preceding evening. His friendly 
offers were immediately renewed, and were accom- 
panied by similar assurances of assistance from Senr. 
Don Jose Zuniga, the former commandant, who had 
recently been promoted to the rank of captain of 
infantry, and appointed to the charge of an important 
post on the opposite side of the gulph of Califor- 
nia, for which place he was then preparing to de- 
part. ; aa! 

‘« These gentlemen informed us, that having been 
given to understand it was my intention to visit this 
port they had long expected us, and that about four 
days before, on being informed of the probability of 
our arrival, they had, to their great mortification, 
received at the same time from Seignor Arrillaga such 
a list of restrictions as would inevitably deprive both 
parties of that satisfaction that could not otherwise 
have failed to 'render-our stay here very pleasant. 
These orders prohibited our transacting any business 
on shore, excepting that-of procuring wood: and 
water; particularly directed that the store ship should 
not be unladen atSt. Diego; and expressed, that when 
the_above supplies were furnished, which was to be 
done with all possible expedition, it was expected that _ 
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we should immediately depart. ' We were also pro-- 
hibited from taking on board any live cattle or sheep, 
with many other severe and inhospitable injunc-. 
tions. | | a 
“«« Notwithstanding these very ungenerous direc- » 
tions, our friends here desired that I would not? 
abstain from demanding such refreshments as the: 
country afforded; as their services should be at our: 
command inevery respect, and on all occasions,, 
where they could possibly exert themselves, and ap-- 
pear to keep within the limits of the orders by which, , 
although contrary to their own inclinations, they were 
now compelled to govern their conduct. . 
«© The wind coming from the south prevented our: 
sailing on Saturday the 7th of Dec. as I intendeds , 
but I did not regret the detention, as it afforded us) 
the pleasure of a visit from our very highly esteemed 
and venerable friend the father president of the mis- 
sionaries of the Franciscan order in this country, who: 
was then on a visitation to the several missions ,be- 
tween St. Francisco and this port, where he’ had) 
arrived the preceding evening from St. Juan Capis-: 
trano. He expressed much concern that our departure: 
was so near at hand, since the great fertility of St., 
Juan’s would have enabled him ‘to add abundantly to} 
our stock of refreshments. Although I was not lessi 
thankful for these offices of kindness than convinced} 
of the sincerity with which they were made, yet Jj 
was under the necessity of declining them, having: 
now determined to embrace the earliest opportunity, 
of proceeding on our survey, | 
‘* Thad great difficulty to prevail.on-the father pre- 
sident to desist from sending to St. Juan’s for the sup- 
plies he had proposed, as in all probability we should: 
have sailed ‘before they icould have arrived from 
thence. | 
“ The enjoyment of the society of this worthy 
character. was of short duration; it however afforded 
mae; the satisfaction af personally acknowledging the 
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obligations we were under for the friendly services 
iat had been conferred upon us, by the missionaries 
under his immediate direction z.ad government; be- 
ing perfectly assured, that however well disposed the 
several individuals might have been to have shewi us 
the kind attention we had received, the cordial interest 
with which the father president had, on all occasions, 
so warmly espoused our interest, must have been of 
no small fmportance to our comfort. This consider- 
ation, in addition to the esteem I had conceived for 
his character, induced me to solicit his acceptance of 
a handsome barrelled organ, which, notwithstanding 
the vicissitudes of climate, was still in complete order 
and repair. This was réceived with great pleasure, 
and abundant thanks, and was to be oh y0lBl CO bagee. to 
the use and ornament of the new church at the pre- 
sidency of the missions at St. Carlos. A continua- 
tion of southerly winds caused us to be detained, 
contrary to my expectations, until Monday the Oth, 
when we quitted the port of St. Diego.” 

The fourth examination of the coast, was a matter 
anxiously wished by Captain Vancouver; but, says he, 
* it would have exceeded the strict letter of my in- 
structions, and might possibly have excited additional 
jealousy. in the breast of the Spanish acting governor. 
Under these considerations I was compelled, though 
“with infinite reluctance, to abandon this interesting 
“pursuit, and to determine on making the best of our 
way to the Sandwich islands, whew I could firmly 
Tely on the sincerity of Tamaahmaah, and the profes- 
sions of the rest of our rude uncivilized friends in 
those islands, for a hearty welcome, a kind reception, 
and every service and accommodation in their humble 
_ power to afford; without any of the inhospitable 
restrictions we must have been under from the then 
civilized governor at Monterrey.” 

Before proceeding, however, Captain Vancouver. 
deems it necessary to give the following miscellaneous 


o 
‘ circumstances, respecting the Spanish establishments, 
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which came under his own observation, or of which 
he was able to procure information. 

<< The mission of St. Domingo is the southernmost 
of the Spanish settlements in New Albion; ; and the 
most southern of those that are considered as new’ 
establishments, from having been formed subsequent | 
to the year 1769. At this period their north-wes- | 
ternmost possession on this coast was Velicata, and | 
Santa Maria on the coast of the peninsula, in the gulf’ 
of California. But, the rapid strides that Russia was | 
then making in subjecting to its government the » 
countries bordering on the north-western part of the + 
North Pacific Ocean, awakened the apprehensions : 
and roused the jealousy of the Spanish court ; and in 
consequence of the alarm thus given, those expedi« 
tions were undertaken. 

‘© The new settlements are divided into four dis- 

tinct jurisdictions, of which Monterrey is the princi- 
pal; and the established residence as well of the: 
governor, who is captain general of the province, as! 
of the father president of the Franciscan order of 
missionaries. In each of the divisions is fixed one’ 
military post only, called the Presidio, governed by ai 
lieutenant, who has under him an ensign, with ser- 
jeants, corporals, &c. 

‘«¢ The most northern Presidio is that of St. Fran-: 
cisco, which has under its protection, the missions 
of St. Francisco and Santa Clara, the pueblo of St. 
Joseph, about 3 or 4 miles from Santa Clara, and ani 
establishment which I understood had been formed 
during the preceding summer in the southern enen 
of port Bodega. | 

«¢The next in succession southward is that 0 
Monterr rey, the capital of the province ; under whic 
the mission of Santa Cruz, near point Anno Nuevo, 
is the most uvorthern. fn its immediate vicinity, 
‘pueblo of the same name was formed in the yea 
1971; and about nine leagues to the E.S.E. of it is 
the mission of Ja Soledad, ApueR and eastward from 
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Monterrey are the missions of St. Carlos, St. Antonio, 
St. Luis, and Santa Rosa la Purissima; and these 
constitute the division of Monterrey. 

‘The next and smallest division is that of Santa 
‘Barbara. Besides the mission of Santa Barbara, the 
Presidio has under its ordinary authority that of Buena 
Ventura, founded in 12784, and the Pueblo de los 
Angelos, formed in 1781; which latter, I was told, 
was also subject to the control of the Presidio at St. 
Diego, the fourth and southernmost of thesé new set- 
‘tlements. This presides over the mission of St. Diego, 
founded with the Presidio in the year 1770 ; over St. 
Suan Capistrane, St. Gabriel, and St. Miguel. The 
Jast is not of the Franciscan order, but forms the 
northernmost of the Dominican missions. The reli- 
gious of this order extend their missions southward ; 
not only along the exterior coast, but also over the 
whole of the peninsula ;- and are under the regula- 
tions of the Presidio at Loretto, which is the only 
military establishment to the south of St. Diego, on 
the peninsula of California. 

“Thad every reason to believe, that beyond’ the 
lofty moutitains that range dlong, and chiefly compose 
the shores of the continent under our present consi- 
‘deration, the surface would be found capable of Tee 
ceiving great improvement. This was remarked in 
‘our journey from the sea coast to the mission of San- 
ta‘Clara. At St. Diego the soil rapidly loses its fer- 
tility ; and I was informed, that from thence immie- 
‘diately southward to cape St. ‘Lucas, the whole of the 
‘peninsula is composed of a soil so extremely unpro- 
ductive and barten, that good mould ‘had 'been sent 
‘thither from. other places, to Certain situations where 
it was ‘deemed proper ‘to plant missions, and depo- 
‘sited thére’for the purpose of ‘raising the grain and 
‘vegetables “necessary ‘for ‘the establishments. But 
‘the Spaniards, ‘in fact, have by ho méans done justice 
‘to the country, ‘er selectetl” the-spots best*adapted for 
‘cukivation, 


” 


‘ges, grapes, peaches, and pomegranates, together with 


‘generation, and bring them up fo’ the obedience of 
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«« The garden of Buena Ventura far exceeded any 
thing of that description I met with in these regions, | 
both in respect of the quality, quantity, and variety of | 
its excellent productions, pot only indigenous to the} 
country, but appertaining to the temperate as well as 
torrid zone; not one species having yet been sown, | 
or planted, that had not flourished. ‘These have prin« 
cipally consisted of apples, pears, plumbs, figs, oran- 


the plantain, banana, cocoa nut, sugar cane, indigo, | 
and a great variety. of the necessary and useful kitchen | 
herbs, plants and roots. Here also grew great quan-. 
tities of the Indian fig, or prickly peer ; but whether 
cultivated for its fruit only, or for the cochineal, 1 was | 
not able to make myself thoroughly acquainted.” _| 

«« The pueblos differ materially from cither the’ 
missions or the Presidios, and may be better expressed | 
by the name of villages, being unsupported. by any 
other protection, than that of the persons who. are: 
resident inthem. These are principally old Spanish, | 
or creole soldiers; who, having served their respec- 
tive turns of duty in Use missions or in the Presidios, , 
become entitled to exemption from any further milie. 
tary services, and have “permission either to return to) 
their native country, or to pass the remainder of their * 
lives in these villages. Most of these soldiers are mare | 
ried, and have families ; and when the retirement of. 
the pueblos is- preferred, grants of land, with some} 
necessary aiticles, are given them to commence their? 
new occupation of husbandry, as a reward for their? 
former services, and as an incitemént to a life of in- 
dustry. Fertile spots are always chosen for planting { 
these colonies; by cultivating which, they are soon 
enabled to raise corn and cattle sufficient, not only 
for their own support, but for the, supply. of the wants 
of the missions and Presidios in their neighbourhood, 
Being trained to arms, they early instruct the risin 


military authority; under “the laws of which they 


~ 


‘ 
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themselves continue to be governed. There is no su- 
perior person or officer residing amongst them, for 
the purpose of officiating as governor, or as chief ma- 
gistrate ; but the pueblos are occasionally visited: by 
the ensign of the Presidio, within whose particular 
jurisdiction they are situated. ifs 
<The mode originally adopted, and since con- 
stantly pursued, in settling this country, is by no 
meats calculated to produce any great increase of 
white inbabitants.. The Spaniards in their missions 
and Presidios, being the two principal distinctions of 
Spanish inhabitants, lead a confined, and in most re- 
spects a very indolent, life; the religions part of the 
society within a cloister, the military in barracks. 
The last mentioned order neither till, sow, nor reap, 
but wholly depend upon the labour of the inhabitants 
of the missions and pueblos for their subsistence, and 
the common necessaries of life. ‘To reconcile this 
inactivity, whilst they remain on duty in the Presidio, 
with the meritorious exertions that the same descrip- 
tion of people are seen to make in the pueblos, is cer- 
tainly, a very difficult task ; and the contradiction 
would have remained very prejudicial to their echarac- 
ter, had [ not been informed, that to support the con- 
sequence of the soldier in the eyes of the natives, and 
to insure him their respect, it had been deemed 
highly improper that he should be subjected to any 
laborious employment. | 
«« The introduction of Christianity amongst the na- 
tives, the cultivation of their minds, and making them 
disciples of the Romish church, being wholly intrusted 
to the. religious of the respective orders; none of 
those Indians are suffered to be employed in the Presi- 
dios, but -sach.as are particularly recommended; to 
whom the officers who give them employ are obliged 
to pay a certain daily sum of money, according to the 
service received; whilst, at the same time, the, fa- 
thers have hundreds at their command, who, when 
employed by them, are séwarced with the produce 
VOL. XII. . DD . 
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sesulting from the labours of such of their own society, 
as are engaged in agriculture, in manufacturing their | 
woollen garments, or in gardening. 

«© These are the payments by which the wages of 
the carpenter, the smith, the mason, and other me-} 
chanics are satished ; and as they have few persons of | 
these trades amongst themselves, the whole of such | 
business is performed by the Indians, under the im-. 
mediate instruction and inspection of the reverend | 
fathers, who, by these means alone have erected all! 
their fabrics and edifices. 

‘‘ These benevolent fathers are the corporeal as 
well as spiritual physicians of all the Indian tribes uay 
the neighbourhood of the missions ; and they exercise 
the arts both of surgery and medicine, with great SUC © 
cess, especially the latter, for the. credit of which they 
“may be indebted to the unimpaired constitutions of 
their patients, and the natural healthiness of the cli-. 
mate. The scarcity of spirituous liquers, and the 
great regularity of the inhabitants in food and employe « 
ment, induces a life of temperance ; and consequently, , 
the diseases to which they are liable are seldom of a 
malignant nature, and in most instances readily yield | 
to the simplest means of cure. | | 

‘¢ The number of ‘the natives, at this period, whe 
were said to have embraced the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, under the ‘discipline of the Franciscan and 
Dominican orders of missionaries in New Albion, 
and throughout the peninsula of California, amounted | 
_ toabout tWventy thousand, and they were estimated 
at an eighth or a‘tenth of the whole. native population: 
of those ‘countries. Their, progress towards civili-. 
zation, seems to have been remarkably’slow; and it 
is not-very likely to‘become more rapid, until the im- 
policy of excluding foreign visitors shall: be-laid.aside, 
and an amicable commereial‘intercourse substituted in| 
its room’; by which system,new wants becoming ne) 
cessary, ‘new comforts ‘would be introduced ; ‘this! 
«would :stimulate’ them “to-industry, their lands would 
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be examined and cultivated, and their stock of cattle 
would, by attention, soon increase so abundantly, as 
to enable them to dispose of the surplus produce of 
their farms to strangers, for such articles of conyeni- 
ence as would tend to facilitate their labours, and 
otherwise render their lives more comfortable. Pro- 
Visions, timber, and sea otter skins, would be the first 
commodities for their exportation; and though the’ 
sea otter skins obtained in these parts, are certainly 
inferior to those procured further to the north, they , 
could not fail of becoming a profitable article of 
traffic. 

**I did not find that New Albion had yet been 

| supposed to contain any valuable minerals, nor is Cali- 
fornia considered much richer in that respect ; though 
I understood, that about 14 leagues to the north- 
west of the Presidio of Loretto, on the shores of the 
peninsula, in the gulf of California, the Spaniards had 
lately discovered two silver mines that were stated to 
be tolerably productive. The Presidio of Loretto is - 
ona more extensive plan than any in New Albion ; 
its inhabitants amount to about seventy Spaniards, and 
several families of Indians, besides a mixed race, ex- 
clusive of the garrison, which is composed of a com- 
pany of sixty soldiers, with their officers. 

«<The missionaries of the Franciscan order, who 
extend their functions no further south than St. Diego, 
act in all cases under the particular direction of their 
college, a branch of which is established at Mexico; 
-with which a constant correspondence is kept up, and 
by which their conduct appears, on all occasions, 
to be regulated; and they seem, in most respects, 
nearly independent of military subjection. 

«* From this brief sketch, some idea may probably 
be formed of the present state of the European settle- 

ments in this country, and the degree of importance 
they are of to the Spanish monarchy, which retains 
this extent of country under its authority, by a force 
that, had we not been eye-witnesses of its imsignili- 
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cance in many instances, we should hardly have : 
given credit to the possibility of so small a body of 7 
men keeping in awe, and under subjection, the ee | ; 
of this country, without resorting to harsh or unj asti< 
fiable measures. 

«« The number of vessels that have lately visited 
the coast of North-West America in new commercial | 
pursuits, have been instrumental in awakening the at- | 
tention of the Spaniards, and they have recently made : 
some efforts to shew an appearance of defence. On 
our last visit to St. Francisco, eleven dismounted brass } 
cannon, nine posnderss with a large quantity of shot, , 
of two different sizes, were lying on the beach, | 
These, we understood, were to be placed on the} 
south-east point of entrance into the port; which is) 
a steep cliff, well. situated to command the passage } 
into the harbour, but is commanded in return by a} 
hill at no great distance, to the south-eastward. Se-- 
veral Spaniards, with a numerous body of Indians, , 
on our late visit on the top of the cliff, were em. 
ployed in erecting what seemed to be intended fora 
platform, ora barbet Battery. { 

«* At Monterrey the cannon, which, on our former : 
visit, were placed before the Presidio, were now re- - 
moved to the hill, mentioned at that time as intended | 
to be fortified for the purpose of commanding the an- 
chorage. Here is now erected a sorry kind of barbet | 
battery, consisting chiefly of a few logs of wood, it 
regularly placed ; behind which those cannon, about | 
eleven in number} are opposed to the anchorage, | 
with very little protection in the front, and on their | 
rear and flanks intirely open and exposed. | 

“ Santa Barbara is a post of no small consequence, 
and might be rendered very tenable, by fortifying a | 
hill, conspicuously situated for such a purpose, en the. F 
north-west side of the roadstead ; yet they have here} 
only two brass nine-pounders, placed before the en- 
trance into the Presidio. | 


6€ With little diticulty St. Diego might also be rele | 
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dered a place of considerable strength, by establishing 
a small force at the entrance of the port ; where, at 
this time, there were neither works, guns, houses, or 
other habitations nearer than the Presidio, which is at 
the distance of at least five miles from the part, and 
where they have only three small pieces of \brass 
‘cannon, 

“ Should the ambition of any civilized nation 
tempt it to seize on these unsupported posts, they 
could not make the least resistance, and must inevi- 
tably fall to a force barely sufficient for garrisoning 
and securing the country; especially that part com- 
grehended under the denomination of New Albion. 
Here the coast, washed by the waters of the Pacific, 
is not more than 80 leagues (if so much) from the 
shores under the same parallel, nearly at the head ef 
the culf of ‘California. This pass, being once well se- 
cured by any power, determined to wrest New Al- 
bion from the Spanish monarchy, would inevitably 
prevent an army by land from coming to the support 
of the present possessors, or to the annoyance of an 
invading enemy ; for two very obvious reasons. ‘The 
first is, that the natives of the country: about the 
river Colorado, a most daring and warlike people, 
have from time immemorial been the inveterate and 
avowed enemies of the Spaniards; who not many 
years since surprized and cut off a Presidio and mis- 
sion, containing near an hundred Spaniards, and 
still continue to act on all occasions with hostility.— 
The other reason is, that to the westward of the ter- 
fitory of these people, from the banks of the Colo- 
rado, the mountainous, barren, and inhospitable state 
.of the country renders it/at present so totally impassa- 
ble, that the Spaniards could never penetrate by Jand 
at the back of these their new establishments. 

‘The Spaniards haye only cleared the way for the 
ambitious enterprizes of those maritime powers, 
who, in the avidity of commercial pursuits, may seek 
to be benefitted by the advantages which the fertile 

Dds 
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soil of New Albion seems calculated to afford. By? 
the formation of such establishments, so wide from) 
each other, and so unprotected in themselves, the? 
original design of settling the country seems to have} 
been completely set aside, and instead of strengthen- 


ing the barrier to their valuable possessions: in New > 


Spain, they have thrown irresistible temptations in) 
the way of strangers to trespass over their boundary. . 
“ From their dominions in New Spain they have | 
stocked this frontier country with such an abundance | 
of cattle of all descriptions, that it is no longer in 
their power, even were they so inclined, to effect 
their €xtermination. They have also pointed out 
many fertile spots, some of which are very extensive, 
where they have introduced the most valuable vege- 
table productions, not only necessary to the sustes 


nance, but ministering to many of the Juxuries, of ' 


civilized society; and they have, by their previous 
experiments, fully ascertained in what degree each is. 
found to succeed. A certain proportion of the natives 
have, by the indefatigable labour of the missionaries, 
been weaned from their former uncivilized, savage 
way of life; and are become obedient to social forms, 
and practised in many domestic occupations. All 
these circumstances are valuable considerations to 
new masters, from whose power, if properly em- 
ployed, the Spaniards would have no alternative but 
that of submissively yielding. 

“ That such an event should take place appears by 


no means to be very improbable, should the com= 


merce of North-west America be further extended. 
The advantages that have already been derived, and 
are likely still toaccrue, in the prosecution of a well- 


conducted trade, between this coast and China, India, | 


Japan,. and other places, may on some future- day, 


under a judicious and well-regulated establishment, _ 
_ become an object of serious and important considera- 


tion, to any nation that shall be inclined to;reap the 
advantages of such a commerce. Se | 


~~ 
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s¢ Russia at present seems principally to engross 
these benefits, in consequence of the unwise com- 
petition between private adventurers of other nations, 
not only on the coast of America, but also of Canton 
and in its neighbourhocd, the only market to which, 
“at ‘present, such adventurers can carry the furs ot 
North-west America.” | 

Nothing of consequence occurred, till their ar- 
rival, on the Sth of January, 1794, at Owhyhee, off 
“the Bay of Whyealea, where their return was 
proclaimed by shouts of joy, and they were visited 
by Tarnzabmaah, rejoiced to meet his friends at this 
his favourite -part of the island, but it being found 
more proper to’ proceed to Karakakooa, the king, 
notwithstanding a strict tabeo consented to accom- 
pany Captain Vancouver in the ship. Among the’ 
visitors on board, Tahowmanam, the king’s wife, did 
not appear, a separation having taken place, in con- 
‘sequence of a supposed intimacy between her and 
‘Tianna. | 

«© T understood from the king’s attendants, that 
the infidelity of the queea was by no means certain ; 
‘and as I well knew the reciprocal affection of this 
royal pair, and as she was then residing with het 
father, at, or in the neighbourhood of, Karakakooa, 
I thought it a charitable office to make a tender of my 
endeavours for the purpose of bringing about a recon- 
ciliation. In reply to this obtrusion of my services, 
’Tamaahmaah expressed his thanks ; and assured me, 
that he should be always happy to receive any advice 
on state affairs, or any public matters, especially 
“where peace or war might be concerned; but that 
such differences as might occur in, or respect, his 
domestic happiness, he considered to be totally ont 
of my province. This rebuff I silently sustained ; che- 
rishing the hope that the period would arrive when I 
should be able to prevail-on him to entertain a differ- 
ent opinion. 

‘«* Qur course was now directed round the east 
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point of the island, along its south-east sidé; we 
made a tolerably good progress; and as we passed 
the district of Opoona, on the morning of Saturday! 
the 11th, the weather being very clear and pleasant, 
we had a most excellent view of Mowna Roa's 
snowy summit, and the range of the lower hills that 
extend towards the east end of Owhyhee.- From the 
tops of these, several columns of smoke were seen toi 
ascend, which Tamaahmaah said, were occasioned by) 
the subterraneous fires that, frequently broke out in) 
violent eruptions, causing amongst the natives such) 
a multiplicity of superstitious notions, as to give rise 
to a religious order of persons, who perform ¥olcanié. 
rites. 

“* As we worked into the bay of Karakakooa,| 
many of the inhabitants were assembled on the Shores} | 
who announced their congratulations by shouts of 
joy; many of our former friends, particularly of the 
fair sex, lost no time in testifying the sincerity of 
the public sentiment in our favour. Young ‘and! 
Davis we had likewise the pleasure of finding in ‘the 
exercise of those judicious principles they had so. 
wisely adopted, end which, by their example and! 
advice had so uniformly been carried into effect. The ; 
great propriety with which they had conducted them - 
selves, had tendedin a high degree, to the consfort - 
and happiness of these people, to the gratitication of 
their own feelings, and to a pre-eminence in the 
good opinion of the king, that had entitled them to» 
his warmest affections. The. same sort of esteem | 

cand regard, we understood, was shewn to them, of 
‘not by all, at least by the well-disposed, inhabitants of | 
the island.” a 

‘‘ ‘The Discovery was secured nearly jn her former 
station on the following morning; and the Chatham _ 
and Deedalus were disposed of in the most convenient. 
ananner for ‘carrying into execution the respective ser 
vices that each had to perform. | 


‘* Every thimg was done by the king, to-assist ‘out 
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Operations, and for the safety of such ‘parts of the 
Cargo as were necessary to be landed, and for the 
security of which he engaged without any guard being 
placed fur their protection. In short, nothing that 
he or his people could do for our assistance and 
accommodation was waiting, . i 

** On this occasion it was impossible to avoid 
making a comparison between our reception and 
treatment here, by these untaught children of nature, 
and the ceremonious conditional offers-of accommo- 
dation we experienced at St. Francisco and Monterrey, 
from the educated civilized governor of New Albion 
and California. 
- © After the large canoes had delivered their 
acceptable cargoes, they received and took to the 
shore the live cattle, which I had been more success 
ful in bringing from New Albion than on the former 
éccasion. ‘These consisted of a young bull nearly full 
grown, two fine cows, and two very fine bull calves, 
allin high condition ; as likewise five rams, and five 
ewe sheep. ‘Two of each of these, with most of the 
black cattle, were given to the king; and as those I 
had brought last year had tbriven exceedingly well ; 
the sheep having bred, and one of the cows having 
brought forth a cow calf; I had little doubt, by this 
second importation, of having at length effected the 
very desirable object of establishing in this island a 
breed of those valuable animals. 
* * The harmony that had attended the execution of 
all our employments had so facilitated the equipment 
of the vessels, that, by the 2ist, the business in the 
Discovery’s hold, was in that state of fordwardness as 
to permit our attending to other objects. The astro- 
nomical department claimed my first thoughts ; and 
being of such material importance, I was anxious to 
Tose no time in sending the tents, observatory, and 
instruments on shore, now that a party could be 
afforded for their protection. On this occasion I was 
surprized to find the king make soe objections to 
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their being erected in their former situation, near the | 
morai, giving us as a reason, that he could not sance. 
tion our inhabiting the tabooed lands, without pre-» 
viously, obtaining ‘the permission of an old woman, | 
who, we: understand, was the daughter of the venerable | 
Kaoo, and wife to the treacherous Koah, one of the! 
assassins of Captain Cook. Being totally unacquainted | 
before, that the women ever possessed the - least > 
authority over their consecrated places, or religious 
ceremonies, this circumstance much surprized me, , 
especially as the king seemed to be apprehensive of 
receiving a refusal from this ald lady ; and which, 
after waiting on shore for some time, proved to be: 
the case, Tamaahmaah observing my disappointment, , 
intreated me to fix upon some other part of the bay ;. 
but as it was easily made obvious to his understanding, 
that no other spot would be equally convenient, he, 
instantly assembled some of the principal priests im) 
the morai, and after having a serious conference, 
with them, he acquainted me, that we were at 
liberty to occupy the consecrated ground as formerly, , 
which we accordingly took possession of the next 
morning, Wednesday, the 22d. 

«© On Thursday the 30th, we were favoured with 
the company of ‘Terree-my-tee, Crymamahoo, Ti-| 
anna, and some other chiefs, from the distant parts) 
of theisiand. Their arrival had been in consequence. 
of a summons from the king, who had called the, 
grand council of the island, on the subject of its: 
cession to the crown of Great Britain, which was) 
unanimously desired. This important business, 
however, for which their attendance had been 
demanded, appeared to be of secondary considera-| 
tion to all of them; and the happiness they ex-. 
pressed on our ‘Bo Dear together with their cordiak 
behaviour, proved, beyond dispute, that our arri-| 
val at Owhyhee was the object most conducive te 
the pleasure of their journey. Even Tianna con-| 
ducted himself with an unusual degree of good 
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humour; but as neither he, nor his brother Noma- 
tahah, from their turbulent, treacherous, and un- 
grateful dispositions, were favourites amongst us, 
his humility, on this occasion, obtained him only 
the reputation of possessing a very superior degr 
ef art and duplicity. But as the principal object 
I had in view, was to preserve the good under- 
standing that had been established between us, 
and, if possible, to secure it on a permanent basis, 
for the benefit of those who might succeed us 
at these islands, I waved all retrospective consi- 
-derations, and treated Tianna with every mark of 
attention, to which his rank, as one of the six pro- 
vincial chie%, entitled him, and with which, on all oc- 
casions, he appeared to be highly gratified. 

_ «© These chiefs brought intelligence, that a quan- 
tity of timber which had been sent for at my request, 
was on its way hither; it had been cut down under 
the directions of an Englishman, whose name was 
Boyd, formerly the mate of the sloop Washington, 
but who ‘had relinquished that way of life, and had 
entered into the service of Tamaahmaah, He ap- 
peared in the character of a shipwright, and had 
undertaken’ to build, with these materials, a vessel 
for the king, after the European fashion; but not 
having been regularly brought up to this business, 
both himself and his comrades, Young and Davis, 
were fearful of encountering too many difheulties ; 
especially as they were all much at a loss in the first 
outset, that of laying down the keel, and’ properly 
setting up the frame; but could they be rightly as- 
sisted in these primary operations, Boyd (who had the 
‘appearance of being very industrious and ingenious} 
seemed to entertain no doubt of accomplishing the 
rest of their undertaking. 7 

«« This afforded me an opportunity of conferring 
on Tamaahmaah a favour that he valued far beyond 
every other obligation in my power to ‘bestow, by 
permitting our carpenters to ‘begin the vessel ; fronx 
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whose example, and the assistance of these three’ 
engineers, he was in hopes that his people would. 
hereafter be able to build boats and small vessels for 
themselves. 3 | 
*“‘ An ambition so truly laudable, in one to whose 
hospitality and friendship we had been so highly. 
indebted, and whose good offices were daily adminis. | 
tering in some way or other to our comfort, it was a 
grateful tack to cherish and promote; and.as our car-_ 
penters had finished the re-equipment of the vessels, | 
on Saturday, the 1st of February, they laid down | 
the keel, and began to prepare the frame-work of | 
his Owhyhean Majesty’s first man of war. The. 
length of its keel was thirty-six feet, the extreme. 
breadth of the vessel nine feet and a quarter, and. 
the depth of her hold about five feet; her name was | 
to be The Britannia, and was intended as a protection | 
to the royal person of Tamaahmaah; and I believe | 
few circumstances in his life ever afforded him more 
solid satisfaction. ae ~ st 
** Our reception and entertainment here by these 
unlettered people, who in general have been distin= 
guished by the appellation of savages, was such as, | 
{ believe, is seldom equalled by the most civilized. 
nations of Europe, and made me no Jonger regret 
the inhospitality we had met with at St. Francisca 
and Monterrey. The temporary use that we wished 
to make of a few yards‘of the American shore, for 
our own convenience and for the promotion of | 
science, was not here, as in New Albion, granted. 
With restrictions that precluded our acceptance of 
the favour we solicited ; on the contrary, immediately. | 
on our atrivai, an ample space, protected by the most « 
_ sacred laws of the country, was appropriated to our 
service ; whilst those of our snial! community whose | 
inclinations led them into the interior parts of the 
island, either for recreation, or to examine its naturak 
productions, foand their desires met and encouraged | 
by the kind assistance of Tamaahmaah, and their 
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several pursuits rendered highly entertaining and 
agreeable, by the friendship and hospitality which 
was shewn them at every house in the course of their. 
excursidns. 

«« A conduct so disinterestedly noble, and uniformly 
observed by so untutored a race, will not fail to excite 
a certain degree of regret, that the first. social princi- 
ciples, teaching mutual support and universal bene- 
volence, should so frequently, amonest civilized 
people, be sacrificed to suspicion, jealousy, and 
distrust. ‘These sentiments had undoubtedly very 
strongly operated against us on a recent occasion ; 
but had the gentleman, to whose assistance we 
appealed, but rightly considered our peculiar situation, 
he must have been convinced there could not have 
existed a necessity for the unkind treatment he was 
pleased to offer to our little squadron, and he would 
have spared me at this moment the unwelcome 
task of making this comparison, by which the 
world will perceive what I must have felt upon that 
occasion, } 

“The Dedalus being ready to depart for Port 
Jackson, Lieutenant .Hanson, on Saturday the 8th 
February, received his orders from me for that pur-’ 
pose, together with a copy of our survey of the coast 
of New Albion, southward from Monterrey; and 
such dispatches for government as I thought proper 
to transmit by this conveyance, to the care of the 
commanding officer at that port. Some plants of the 
bread fruit were also put on board, in order that Mr. 
Hanson, in his way to. New South Wales, sould en- 
deavour, in the event of his visiting Norfolk island, 
to introduce there that most valuable production of 
the vegetable kingdom.” 

Some solemn religious rites being now to take 
place, Capt. V. says: "ee 

<‘ | had frequently expressed to Tamaahmaah a 
desire of being present on some of these occasions ; 
and he now informed me that he had obtained for me 
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the consent of the priests, provided I would, during | 
the continuance of the interdiction, attend to all the| 
restrictions which their religion demanded. — | 
« Having readily promised to comply with this} 
condition, I was, with some degree of formality, 
visited by several of the principals of their religious 
order, one of whom was distinguished by the appellas 
tion of Eakooa no Tamaahmaah ; meaning the god 
of Tamaahmaah. This priest had been one of our 
frequent attendants, notwithstanding which, he was, , 
on this occasion, detected in stealing a knife; for 
which offence he was immediately dismissed from our! 
party, and excluded from the precincts of our en- 
campment. | 
«The restraints imposed consisted chiefly in four| 
particulars: first, a total seclusion from the company ’ 
of women ; secondly, partaking of no food but such | 
as was previously consecrated ; thirdly, being cone) 
fined to the land, and not being afloat or wet with, 
sea water; and fourthly, not receiving or even touchs + 
ing, the most trivial article from any one, who had not 
attended the ceremonies at the morai. eo | 
«* These restrictions were considered necessary to) 
be observed by the whole of our party resident om} 
shore; and about sun-set we attended the summons | 
of the king at the morai, who was there officiating } 
as high priest, attended by some of the principal resi- 
dents of their religious orders, chanting an invocation tl 
to the setting-sun. Their prayers seemed to have: 
some regularity and form, and they did not omit to } 
pray for the welfare of his Britannic Majesty, and 
our safe and happy return to our native country. | 
A certain degree of order was perceptible throughe } 
out these ceremonies, accompanied by many supers 
stitious and mysterious formalities ; amongst which, 
a very principal one was performed about the dawn) 
of day. At this time the most profound silence was | 
required of every creature within hearing of this) 
sacred place, The king then repeated a prayer in @ | 
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Yow tone of voice with the greatest solemnity, and 
in the middle of it took up a live pig tied by the legs, 
and with one effort dashed it to death against the 
ground; an operation which must be performed with- 
out the smallest interruption or cry from the victim, 
or without the prevailing silence being broken by any 
noise whatsoever, though of the most trivial kind. 
This part of the service is supposed to announce their 
being on terms of friendship with the gods, on which 
the further ceremonies were carried into execution. 
A number of hogs, plantations, and cocoa-nuts, were 
then consecrated for the principal chiefs and priests ; 
the more commen productions, such as fish, turtle, 
fowls, dogs, and the several esculent roots, that | 
compose their food during the intervals between these 
more sacred taboos, were not now served up, but 
for the first time since our arrival, they fared 
sumptuously on those more delicious articles. The 
intermediate day, Thursday the 13th, and the second 
night, were passed in prayer, duting which we found 
‘no difficulty in complying with the prescribed regula- 
tions; and svon after the sun rose on Friday the 14th, 
we were absolved from any ftirther attention to their 
sacred injunctions. 

«¢ Most of our Indian friends returned to our party 
the following day ; and as we all now fed alike on 
consecrated pork, they were enabled to. be infinitely 
more sociable. Our mode of cookery was generally 
preferred, as far as related to the dressing of fish, 
flesh, or fowls; but with respect to roots and the 
bread fruit they certainly preserved a superiority. 

«© Tahowmotoo was amongst the most constant of 
our guests; but his daughter, the disgraced queen, 
seldom visited our side of the bay. I was however 
not ignorant of her anxious desire for a reconciliation 
with TVamaahmaah; nor was the same wish to be 
misunderstood in the’ conduct and behaviour of the 
king, in whose good opinion and confidence I had 
now acquired such a predominancy, that I became 
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acquainted with his most secret inclinations and ap* 
prebensions., His unshaken attachment and unaltered, 
affection for Tahowmannoo, was confessed with a) 
sort of internal self-conviction of her innocence. He) 
acknowledged with great candour, that his own 
conduct had not been exactly such as warranted 
his having insisted upon a separation from his queen ;_ 
that although it could not authorize, it in some) 
measure pleaded in excuse for her infidelity ; and, | 
for his own, he alleged, that his high rank and) 
supreme authority was a sort of licence for such in-| 
dulgences. : | 
‘* An accommodation was urged in the strongest | 
terms: by the queen’s relations. ‘To effect this desir- 
able purpose, my interference was frequently solicited | 
by them ; the king also acknowledged that he would | 
be happy through my interference to cempromise | 
this unfortunate breach, but he would on no account | 
consent that it should appear that he had‘been privy 
to the business, or that it had been by his desire that. 
a negotiation had been undertaken for this purpose, 
but that the whole should have the appearance of be- 
ing purely the result of accident. 4 
‘«To this end it was determined, that I should | 
invite the queen, with several of her relations and 
friends, on board the Discovery, for the purpose of | 
presenting them with some tokens of my friendship | 
and regard; and that, whilst thus employed, our | 
conversation should be directed to ascertain, whether | 
an accommodation was still an object desired. That 
On this appearing to be the general wish, Tamaah- | 
maah would instantly repair on board in a hasty mane | 
ner, as if he had something extraordinary to commu. | 
nicate ; that 1 should appear to rejoice at this acci- | 
dental meeting, and by instantly uniting their hands, | 
bring the reconciliation to -pass without the least | 
discussion or explanation on either side. But from | 
his extreme solicitude lest he should in any degree be | 
suspected of being concerned in this previous arrange= 
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ment, a difficulty arose how to make him acquainted 
with the result of the proposed conversation on board, 
which could not be permitted by a verbal message; at 
length, after some thought, he took up two pieces of 
paper, and of hisown accord made certain marks with 

a pencil on each of them, and then delivered them to 
me. The difference of these marks he could well 
recollect; the one was to indicate, that the result of 
my inquiries was agreeable to his wishes, and the 
other that it was, the contrary. In the event of my 
meking use of the former, he proposed that it should 
not be sent on shore secretly, but in an open and de- 
clared manner, and by way of a joke, as a present to 
his Owhyhean majesty. The natural gaiety of dis- 
position which generally prevails amongst these 
islanders, would render this supposed disappointment 
-of the king a subject for mirth, would in some degree 
prepare the company for his visit, and completely do 
away every idea of its being the effect of a precon- 
certed measure. 

*¢ This plan was accordingly carried into execution 
on the following Monday. Whilst the queen and 
her party, totally ignorant of the contrivance, were 
receiving the compliments I had intended them, 
their good humour and pleasantry were infinitely 
heightened by the jest I proposed to pass upon the 

king, in sending him a piece of paper only, ‘carefully 
wrapped up in some cloth of their own manufacture. 
accompanied by a message ; importing, that as I was 
then in the act of distributing favours 'to my ‘Owhy- — 
hean friends, I had not been unmindful sof his ma- 
jesty. ‘* Tamaahmaah no sooner received the sum- 
mons, than he hastened on board, and with his 
usual vivacity exclaimed, before he made his appear-~ 
ance, that he was come to'thank me for ‘the present 

‘Lhad sent him, ‘and for my goodness in not having for- 
gotten him on this occasion, ‘T’his ‘was heard by every 
one in ‘the cabin before he entered: and all seemed ‘ta 
enjoy the joke except the poor queen, who mppomneg 
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to be much agitated at the idea of being again in his 
presence. The instant hesaw her his countenance ex- | 
pressed great surprize, he became immediately silent, | 
and attempted to retire; but having posted myself for 
the especial purpose of preventing his departure, I | 
caught his hand, and joining it with the queen’s, their 
reconciliation was instantly completed. This was 
fully demonstrated, not oniy by the tears that involune | 
tarily stole down the cheeks of both as they embraced 
each other, and mutually expressed the satisfaction | 
they experienced ; but by the behaviour of every in-_ 
dividual present, whose feelings on the occasion were — 
not to be repressed; whilst their sensibility testified 
the happiness which this apparently fortuitous event 
had produced. | 
** A short pause, produced by an event so unex- | 
“pected, was succeeded by the sort of good humour 
that such a happy circumstance would naturally in-_ 
spire; the conversation soon became general, cheer- 
fil, and lively, in which the artifice imagined to. have 
been imposed upon the king bore no small share. A 
little refres::ment from a few glasses of wine concluded 
the scene of this successful meeting. | 
“* After the queen had acknowledged in the most 
grateful terms the weighty obligations she felt for my 
services on this occasion, I was surprized by her saying, __ 
just as we were all preparing to go on shore, that she _ 
had still a very great favour to request; which was: 
that I should obtain from Tamaahmaaha solemn pro- | 
mise, that on her return to his habitation he would | 
not beat her. The. great cordiality with which the | 
reconciliation had taken place, and the happiness that _ 
each of them had continued to express in consequence 
ofit, led me at first to consider this intreaty of the 


queen’s as a-matter of jest only; but in this I was 
mistaken, for notwithstanding that Tamaahmaah rea 
dily complied with my solicitation, and assured me 
nothing of the kind should take place, yet Tahow- 


mannoo would not be satisfied without my-accompany= | 
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ing them home to the royal residence, where I had 
the pleasure of seeing her restored to all her former 
honours and privileges, highly to the satisfaction of all 
the king’s friends; but to the utter mortification -of 
those, who, by their scandalous reports and misrepre- 
sentations, had been the cause of the. unfortunate se- 
paration. ? 

«© The domestic affairs of Rpagskaeak aie thus 
taken so happy a turn, his mind was more -at liber ty 
for political considerations ; and the cession of Owhy- 
hee to his Britannic Majesty became now an object 
of hisserious concern. _On my former visit it had been 
frequently mentioned, but wasat that time disapproved 
of by some of the leading chiefs, who contended, that 
they ought not voluntarily to surrender themselves, or 
acknowledge their subjection, to the government of a 
superior foreign power, without being completely con- 
vinced that such power would protect them against 
the ambitious views of remote or neighbourifg ene- 
mies. During our absence this subject had - been 
most seriously discussed by the chiefs in the island, 
and the result of their deliberations was, an unani- 
mous opinion, that, in order to obtain the protection 
required, it was important that ‘Tamaahmaah should 
make the surrender in: question, formally. to me, on 
the part of his majesty; that he should acknowledge 
himself and people as subjects of the British crown ; 
and that they should supplicate that power : to guard 
them against any future molestation.. 

‘“« To this act they were greatly stimulated my ‘the 
treatment they had received trom various strangers, by. 
whom they had been lately visited. Of some of these. 
I was well persuaded they had had too just-cause to. 
complain; particularly in the fraudulent and deceitful: 
manner in which the traffic with the natives had been, 
conducted. . i 

«© Under a conviction of the importance, ae these 
islands to Great Britain, in the event: of ‘an extension 
of her commerce over the Pacific Ocean, and in re- 
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turn for the essential services we had derived from. 
the excellent prodwetions of the country, and the} 
yeady assistance of its inhabitants, Flost no opportunity | 
for Encouraging their friendly disposition towards us, 
and on a'dvié cunsideration of all circumstances, I felt | 
it to-be an incumbent duty to accept, for the crown of 
Great Britain, the proffered cession ; and I had theré- . 
fore stipulated that it should be iad ih the most une- 
quivocal aid public manfer. For this purpose all thes 
principal ¢hiefS had been summoned from the diffe - 
rent parts of ‘the island, and most of them had long; 
Since arrivéd-in our neishbourhood. They had all be: | 
‘come extremely well satisfied with the treatment they» 
ihad réceived from us. They seemed in a great mea- 
sure to otnprebend the nature of our employment, . 
‘and made Very proper distinctions between our little: 
squadron, and the trading vessels by which they had 
‘Been so frequertly visited ; ‘that these were ‘engaged | 
ih pursuits-for the ‘private emolument of the indivi- - 
duals concerned, whilst those under my command 
acted under the ‘authority of a benevolent monarch, 

whose chief object ‘in'sending Us ‘amongst them was 
to ender them nioré peaceable in their intercourse 
‘with ‘each others ‘to ftitnish them With such things as. 
ould ‘contribute to 'make them a happier people ; and 
‘toafford +hém ai opportunity of becoming more Te 
ispéctable jn ‘the yes of foreign visitors. 

‘These ‘pedple had already become meet | 
with four commercial ‘nations of the civilized world; ; 
‘arid ‘Had ‘héen ‘given to tnderstand, that several others } 
‘simildr tn ‘knowledge ‘and jn 'poWér existed in ‘those. 
‘distarit H6si6ns From whetice these hdd cétie. This} 
infurindation suggested, the appreliension, tliat the: 
‘périod ‘wits not very Yemote When ‘they might become - 
‘pelted th stibinit to the authority Of'sonie ‘one Of these : 
superior powers ; and under that impression, they » 
“did ‘nat Hesitate ‘to prefer the English, who lad been t 
“shel Hitt @iid ‘Coristanit Visitors.” 

 *'Sobie littie “delay “and Gitealty, however, roe 
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as to the formal surrender from the absence of two 
Chiefs, Commanow, who from local circumstances 
could not quit his government, and Tamaahmotoo, 
Chief of Koarra, the person who had captured the 
Fair American schooner, of whom Captain Van- 
couver was not ambitious to have much acquaint- 
ance; but after his concessions and contributious, 
with a solemn promise of his and his people’s ami- 
cable and peaceful conduct, it was thought prudent to 
receive him to the conference. 

“* Our first salutation being over, he caught the 
earliest opportunity to offer an apology for the offence 
that had so justly kept us strangers to each other. 
He complained of having been very ill treated by the 
crews of some vessels that had visited Toeaigh bay, 
and particularly of his having been beaten. by Mr. 
Metcalf, eommanding the Eleonera, at the time 
when his son, who afterwards had the command of 
the Fair American, was on board the former vessel; 
and alleged, that the indignities he then received 
had stimulated him to have~recourse to the savage 
barbarity, before recited, towards the younger Mir. 
Metcalf anal his people, by a sentiment of resent- 
ment and revenge; but that le entertained no such 
wicked designs ‘against any one else; and that his 
future behaviour, “and that of his dependants, woud 
confirm the truth of the protestations he then made. 
“After calling upon the several chiefs to vouch for the 
sincerity of “his intentions, and making every con- 
cession that could be expected of him for his late 
unpardonable conduct, his apprehensions seemed to 
subside, as his friends appeared to give him credit for 
his assertions, and came forward as sureties for the 
propriety of his future behaviour. 

«< This subject haying been fully discussed, I shook 
Tamaahmotoo by the. hand as a token of my for- 
giveness and reconciliation; and on confirming this 
friendly disposition towards him by presenting him 
with a few useful articles, approbation and applause 
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were evideritly marked in the countenance of every 
one present. | 
«< By the time this conciliatory interview was at 
an end, the dimner was announced ; and as our con- 
secrated pork was exhausted, Tarniaahmaah. had taken 
care to provide such a repast, consisting of dogs, fish, | 
fowls, and vegetables, as was suitable to the keel | 
appetites of our numerous guests. The day was dés | 
voted to mirth and festivity; and the kine, Terry-my- 
tee, Tahowmotoo, Tianna, and indeed, all our old | 
acquaintances, took their wine and grog with great | 
chéerfulness, afd in their jokes did not spare ” out 
new visitor Tarnaahmotoo, for his aukwardness and _ 
ungraceful manners at table. i | 
-« The glass went fréely round after dintrer « and | 
as this ceremony was completely within the reach of 
Tamaahmotoo’s imitation, he was anxious to excel in 
this accomplishment; by drinking with less reserve | 
than any oné at table. I thought 1 it proper to remind 
him, that 4s he was not in the habit of drinking spis_ 
rituous liquors like Tamaahmadh and the other chiefs 
present, it was necéssaty he should be upon his | 
suard; lést the wine and grog should disagree with. 
him ; but as his spirits became exhilarated he bes | 
came less attentive to these admonitions, until the ' 
operation of the liquofs obliged him to retire. In_ 
this staté it is not possible to imagine a countenance | 
more expressive of indignation ot of savage barbarity | 
and'résentment; his eyes were fixed on me as he was } 
earried out: of: the marquee, whilst his tongue, na 
icneer eonfined ivhitt bis) lips, indistinctly “uttered | 
atroou-dnni, signifying that I had poisoned him; | 
some present, even of our old acquaintance, seemed 
to be a little concerned for his safety. The king, 
however, laughed at their apprehension, and explain- | 
ed to them the cause of Tamaahmotoo’s indisposition, | 
which, by the assistarice of alittle warm water, wag 
almost instaitly recovered, and he rejoined our party, 
qo the $réat éhtertainment..and diversion of his 
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gotintrymen, who were still very pleasantly regaling 
themselves, and in the perfect enjoyment of each 
other’s society. 

** In the front of the marquee, seated on the 
ground; were two or three of Tamaahmotoo’s most 
confidential friends and constant attendants. ‘Fhe be- 
haviour of these people,.on their master being taken 
from table, suddenly changed, from the most un- 
reserved vivacity to a suspicious silence; their eyes 
sparkled, and their countenances were expressive of 
distrust and resentment; one of them in particular, 
who I had not observed before to be armed, had swith 
him a dagger; made out of the broad part ‘of an iron 
spit, which he handled with great agitation, and seem= 
ed to be more than half inclined to make use of it, to 
gratify the revenge that was struggling within his 
breast. ‘This man contended, in a shert conversation. 
with Tamaahmaah,. that Tamaahmotoo had been: 
given a different bottle to drink out of from the rest 
of the company; but on the king and other persons 
drinking some wine from the same bottle; he bes 
came pacified; and the recoyery of the intoxicated 
chief completely did away his suspicions of our hav- 
ing entertained towards his master any unfavourable 
intentions. 

«The convocation of the principal chiefs of the 
island by the royal mandate, failed not to assemble 
at the same time most of the persons~of consequence 
ef both sexes, who took up their residence in our 
immediate neighbourhood ; which became so popu- 
lous, that there was scarcely a place where a tem- 
porary habitation could be erected that remained un- 
occupied, especially. in the vicinity of the two prin- 
eipal villages of Kakooa and Kowrowa. ‘heir 
numbers amounted now to several thousands, whose 
cheerfal good humour, eagerness to oblige, and or- 
derly behaviour, could not be surpassed by the ins 
habitants of the most eivilized country. “Fhe days 
passed pleasantly te those who devoted them te ime 
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nocent amusements, and profitably to others whe | 
were engaged in bartering away the merchandize | 
they had brqught to exchange for our more valuable » 
commodities; whilst those of our society who ex. 
tended their recreation on shore beyond the limits | 
of the bay, were received with the greatest hospita= | 
lity, and entertained with the eeneral amusements of | 
the country ; which rendered these excursions not | 
less interesting than contributory to health. 4 

“The evenings were generally closed with sings | 
ing and dancing, and the nights were as quiet as the 
most orderly jomns in Europe ; though it was a late 
hour most commonly before they retired to rest. 
The space between sun-set and that time was ems 
ployed by some parties in social conversation, and by 
others at various games of chance; and J did not obs | 
serve a single instance in which these were conducted, | 
even by the losers, but with the greatest temper and 
good humour. 

“« Desirous of being constantly upon the. spot, 1ege 
any ‘untoward circumstance should arise to interrupt 
the happiness we enjoyed, my excursions were cons | 
fined to a small distance from our encampment: | 
This however did not preclude my attending some of 
their evening amusements in our neighbourhood. At: 
oue of ‘which, in particular, 1 was very well enter- | 
tained. . : 

«This was a performance bya single young Woe | 
man of the name of Puckoo, whose person and mane : 
ners were both very agreeable. Her dress, notwith- | 
standing. the heat of. the weather, consisted of an) 
immense quautity of thin cloth, which was wound | 
round her waist, and extended as. low as her knees, 
This was plaited in such a manner as to give a pretty 
effect to the variegated pattern of the cloth ; and was | 
otherwise disposed with great taste. Her ‘head and 
neck were decorated with wreaths of black, red, and 
yellow. ‘feathers ; but, excepting these, he wore no 
dress. from: the waist upwards. Her ancles, and | 
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nearly half way up her legs, were decorated with se- 
veral folds of cloth, widening upwards, so that the 
upper parts extended from the leg at least four inches 
all round; this was encompassed by a piece of net 
work, wrought very close, from the meshes of which 
were hung the small teeth of dogs, giving this part of 
her dress the appearence of an ornamented funnel. 
‘On her wrists she wore bracelets made of the tusks 
from the largest hogs. These were highly polished 
and fixed close together in a ring, the concave sides 
of the tusks being outwards; and their ends reduced 
to an uniform length, curving naturally each way 
from the centre, were by no means destitute of or- 
nhamental effect. BTR Ee 

** ‘Thus equipped, her appearance on the stage, be- 
fore she uttered a single word, excited considerable 
applause from the numerous spectators, who observed 
the greatest good order and decorum. In her pers 
formance, which was in the open air, she was ac- 
companied by two’men, who were’ seated on the 
ground in the character of musicians. Their instru 
ments were both alike, and were made of the out 
sides or shells of large gourds, open at the top; the 
lower ends ground perfectly flat, and as thin as pose 
sible, without endangering their splitting. These 
were struck on the ground, covered with a small 
quantity of dried grass, and in the interval between 
each stroke, they beat with their hands and fingers 
gn the sides of these instruments, to accompany their 
vocal exertions, which, with the various motions of 
their hands and body, and the vivacity of their coune 
tenances, plainly demonstrated the interest they had, 
not only in excelling in their own parts, but also in 
the applause which ‘the lady acquired by her pers 
formance, advancing or retreating from the musicians 
a few short steps in various directions, as the nature 
ef the subject, and the numerous gestures and 
motions of her person demanded. Her speech, or 
poem, was first began ina slow, and somewhat so# 
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lemn manner, and gradually became energetic, pro# 
bably as the subject matter became interesting; until 
at length, like a true actress, ‘the liveliness of her 
imagination produced a vociferous oration, accom= 
panied by violent emotions. These were received | 
with shouts of great applause; and althongh we were 
not sufficiently ‘acquainted with the language to com= 
-prehend the subject, yet. we could not help: being. 
pleased in a high degree with the performance. The 
music and singing was by no means discordant or. 
uppleasing; many of the actions seemed to be well. 
adapted, and the attitudes exhibited both taste and 
elegance. ‘The satisfaction we derived at this public 
entertainment, was greatly increased by the respectful 
reception wé met from all parties, as well performers 
as. spectators, who appeared to be infinitely. more-de 
lighted by our plaudits, than by the: liberal donations 
which we made on the occasio. 

« These amusements had hitherto been confined to 
such limited performances; buat this aiternoen was to 
be dedicated to one of a more. splendid nature, in 
which some. lacies of consequence, attendants en the 
court of ‘Tamaahmaah, were to perform the principal 
parts. Great, pains, had been taken, and they had 
gove’ threugh many private rehearsals, in order that 
the exhibition this, evening. might be worthy of the 
public attention; on the conclusion of which I pur- 
posed by, a displ ay, of fire-works, to make a return 
for the entertainment they had afiorded-us. 

<< About four o’cleck, wewere informed: it was time 
to attend the. royal dames; their theatre, or rather 
place-of exhibition, was, about. ‘a mile. to the south+ 
ward.of our. tentsy in aismallsquatey surrounded) by. 
houses: and. sheltered: by, trees; a situation’ as: well. 
ehos¢n, for, the performance, as -for.the'accommeoda+ 
tion-of the. spectators;), who,, on, a moderate:compus 
tation, could, not: be:estimatetd: at.Jess tosis bug. thota 
sand, of-all.ranks and.deseriptiens-of persons. . 

“SS ak dattore noes its pain’ OF; dress, bad ber obs: €1t 
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in the audience at the former entertainment, but on 
this occasion every one shone forth in the best ap- 
parel that could be procured; those who had ‘been 
successful in their commercial transactions with us, 
did not fail-to appear in the best attire they had pro- 
cured; and such as were destitute of European ar- 
ticles, had exerted their genius to substitute the 
| Manufacture and productions of their own country 
in the most fashionable and advantageous manner. 
Feathered rafts, and-gartering tape in wreaths, adorn- 
ed the ‘ladies’ heads, and were also worn as neck- 
Jaces; red cloth, printed linen, or that of their own 
manufacture, constituted the lower garment, which 
extended from the waist to the knees. The men 
dikewise had put on their best maros; so that the 
whole presented a very gay and lively spectacle. 

* On our arrival, some oi our friends were pleased 
to be a little jocular with our appearance at so un 
fashionable an hour, having come much too early 
for the representation ; but as we were admitted into 
the green room amongst the performers, our time 
‘was not unpleasantly engaged. The dress of the ac-. 
tresses was something like that worn by Puckoo, 
though made of superior materials, and disposed with 
more taste and elegance. -A very considerable quan- 
tity of their finest cloth was prepared for the occa- 
sion; of this their lower-garment was formed, which 
‘extended from their waist half way down their legs, 
and was so plaited as tu appear very much like a hoop 
‘petticoat. This seemed the most difficult part of their 
‘dress to adjust, for Tamaahmaah, who was consider= 
ed to be a-profound critic, was frequently appealed 
to by the women, and his directions -were implicitly 
‘followed in many little alterations. Instead of the 
ernaments of cloth and net-work decorated with 
‘dogs’ teeth, these ladies had each a green wreath 
made of a kind of bind weed, twisted together in dif- 
ferent parts like a rope, which was wound round 
from the ankle, nearly to the-lower part .of the pete 
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ticoat.. On their wrists they wore no bracelets nor 
other ornaments, but across their necks and shoulders~ 
were green sashes, very nicely made with the broad 
Jeaves of the tree, a plant that produces a very lus- 
cious sweet root, the size of a yam... This part of | 
their dress was put on the last by each of the acy 
tresses; and the party being now fully. attired, the 
king and queen, who had been present the whole 
time of their dressing, were obliged to withdraw, 
greaily to the mortification of the latter, who would 
gladly have taken her part as a performer, in which 
she was reputed to excel very highly. But the royal 
pair were compelled to retire, even from the exhibiy 
tion, as they are prohibited by law from attending 
such amusements, excepting on the festival of the 
new year, Indeed, the performance of this day was 
contrary to the established ‘rules of the island, but 
being intended as a compliment to us, the innovation. 
was. admitted. | 
‘* As their majesties withdrew, the ladies of rank, 
and the priscipal chiefs, began to make their ape 
pearance, The reception of the former by. the mule 
titude was marked by a degree of respect that | had 
not before seen amongst any inhabitants of the coun- 
tries in the Pacific Ocean. The audience assembled. 
at this time were standing in rows from. fifteen to 
twenty feet deep, so close as to touch each other; 
but these ladies no sooner approached their-rear, in 
any accidental direction, than a passage was instantly 
made for them and their attendants to pass through in 
the most commodious manner to their respective sta- 
tions, where they seated themselves on the ground, 
which was covered with mats, in the most advantas 
geous situation for seeing and hearing the performers. 
Most of these ladies were of a corpulent form, which, 
assisted by their stately gait, the dignity with which | 
they moved, and the number of their pages, who fol- 
Jowed with fans to court the refreshing ,breeze, or 
with flyflaps to disperse the offending insects, an». 
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nounced their consequence as the wives, daughters, 
sisters, or other near relations of the principal al! 
who however experienced no sugh marks of res 
er attention themselves, being obliged to make eee 
way through the spectators in the best manner they 
were able. 
_- «©The time devoted to the decoration of the acs 

tresses extended beyond the limits of the quiet pa- 
tience of the audience, who exclaimed two or three 
times, from all quarters, ‘ Hoorah, hoorah, poa- 

Hiealee,’ signifying, that it would be dark and black 
night betore the performance would begin. But the 
audience here, like similar ones in other countries, 
attending with a pre-disposition to be pleased, was 
in good humour, and was easily appeased, by the ad- 
dress of our faithful and devoted friend Trywhonkee, 
who was the conductor of the ceremonies, and sole 
manager on this occasion. He came forward, and 
apologized by a speech that produced a general laugh, 
and causing the music to begin, we heard no further 
murmurs. 

* The band consisted of five men, all standing up, 
each with a highly-polished wooden spear in the left, 
and a small picce of the same material, equally well 
finished, in the right’ hand; with this they beat on 

the spear, as an cecompaniment to their voices in 

“songs, that varied both as to time and measure, 
especially the latter; yet their voices and the sounds 
produced from their rude instraments, which differed 
according to the place on which.the tapering spear 
was struck, appeared to accord very well. Having 
engaged us a short time in this vocal performance, 
the court ladies made their appearance, and were re- 
eéived with shouts of the greatest applause. The 
musicians retired a téw paces, and the actresses took 
their stiution' before them. 

“The heroine of the’ piece, which consisted of 
font parts or acts, ‘had’ once shared the affections and 
@nbracés of Taniaahniaah, but was now mattied to 
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an inferior chief, whose occupation in the household 
was that of the charge of the king’s apparel. This 
lady was dist‘nguished by a green wreath round the 
crown of the head; next to her was the captive 
daughter of Titeeree; the third a younger sister to 
the queen, the wife of Crymamaheoo, who. being of | 
the most exalted rank stood in the middle. On each 
side « f these were two of inferior quality, making in 
all: seven actresses. They drew themselves up ina 
line fronting that side of the square that was occupi- 
ed by the ladies of quality and the chiefs, These 
were completely detached from the populace, not by 
any partition, but, as it were, by the respectful cone 
sent of the lower orders ofthe assembly; not one. 
of which trespassed or produced the least incon- 
venience. | ail 

' «© This representation, like that before attempted 
to be described, was a compound of speaking and 
singing; the subject ot which was enforced by ap- 
propriate gestures and actions. ‘The piece was in 
honour of a captive princess, whose name was Cry 
cowculleneaow ; and on her name being pronounced, 
every one present, men as well as women, who wore 
any ornaments above their waist, were obliged to take | 
them off, though thecaptive lady was at least sixty miles | 
distant. ‘This mark of respect was unobserved by the : 
actresses whilst engaged in the performance ; but the ; 
instant any one sat down, or at the close of the act, , 
they were also obliged to comply with this mysterious | 
ceremony. 3 

‘* The variety of attitudes into which these women | 

threw themselves, with the rapidity of their action, | 
resembled no amusement in any other part of the: 
world within my knowledge, by a comparison with | 
which I might be enabled to convey some idea of the | 
stage effect this produced,’ particularly in the three) 
first parts, in which there appeared much correspond- » 
ence and harmony between the tone of their voices, , 


and the display of their limbs. One or two of the. 
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performers being not quite so perfect as the rest,. af- 


forded us an opportunity. of exercising our judgment. 


by comparison; and it must be confessed, that the 


ladies who most excelled, exhibited a degree of grace-. 
ful action, for the attainment of which it is diffieult to. 


_ account. 


‘“ In each of these first parts, the songs, attitudes, - 


and actions, appeared to me of greater variety than I 
had before noticed amongst the people of the great 


South Sea nation, on any former occasion. ‘The. 


whole, though | am unequal to its description, was 
supported »with a wonderful degree of spirit and. viva- 
city ; so much, indeed, that some of their exertions 
were made with such a degree of agitating violence, 
_as seemed.to carry the performers beyond what their 
strength was able to sustain; and had the perform- 
ance finished with the third act, we should have re- 
tired from their theatre, with a much higher idea of 
the moral tendency of their draina, than was conveyed 


by the offensive, libidinous scene, exhibited by the- 


ladies in the concluding part. The Janguage of the 
song, no doubt, corresponded with the obscenity of 
their actions; which were carried to a degree of 


extravagance that.was calculated to produce nothing, 


but disgust, even in the most licentious. 
«« This hooarah cecupied about an hour, and cone 
cluded with the descending sun, it being contrary to 


Jaw that. such representations should continue after » 
that time ot day. The spectators instantly retired . 


in the most orderly manner, and dispersed in the 
greatest good humour; apparently highly delighted 
with the entertainment: they had received, But as 
the gratification | had promised on this occasion re- 
quired the absence of light, and could not: be exhi- 
bited to advantage until a late hour, the multitude were 


s 


permitted to re-assemble in our neighbourhood soon - 


afterwards for this purpose. i sa 
» © Our exhibition commenced about seven in the 


evening, and as we still possessed a considerable va- — 


x 
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riety of fire-works, in a‘tolerably good state of pre" 
servation, an ample assortment was provided ; and en’ 
being thrown off, they produced from the expecting 
rnultitude, such acclamations of surprize and admi- 
ration from all quarters, as may be easily imagined te— 
arise from the feelings of persons totally unacquainted: 
with objects ef such an extraordinary nature.  Ta- 
madhmaah. fired the two first reckets; but there 
were only one or two of the chiefs who had courage 
sufficient to follow his example ; and it was observed 
amongst those who were near us at the time, that in- 
these apprehension was more predominant than plea- 
sure. The whole concluded with some excellent) 
Lengal lights, which, illuminating the neighbourhood 
to a-great distance, almost equal to the return of day, 
seemed to produce more general satisfaction than the 
preeeding part of the exhibition ; and on its being an- 
nouneed, that the light was shown to conduct them 
sately to their respective habitations, the crowd re-_ 
twed; and in the space of half an hour, the usual 
sullness of the night was so completely restored, that. 
it would rather have been imagined there had: not 
been a sitigle stranger in our neighbourhood, than 
that thousands had so recently departed. 

“¢ The building of Tamaahmaah's vessel was now 
se far advanced, that I considered iis eompletion an 
easy task for his people to perform under the direction | 
of Boid, wha most probably had, by bis attention to” 
our carpenters, added some information to his former — 
knowledge in ship-building. Her frame was coms 
pletely fixed, and all that remained ty be done was 
same part of the planking, aud fitting wp her inside 
aecording to the taste and faney of Tamaahmaah. 
Having no doubt but all this would be éfeeted with 
lietle ditheulty by themselves, on Saturday the 22d, 
our Carpenters were ordered to repair oa board with - 
their tools. Besides the assistanee | had aitorded in: 
building the hull .of the vessel, I had furnished’ Pa- ~ 
nah maah with all the iron work she would farther” 
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require ; oakum and pitch for caulking, proper masts, 
and a set of schooner sails, with canvas, needles, 
and twine to repair them, hereatter... With respect to 
cordage, they had a suthciency of their own manufac- 
ture for her rigging, schooner fashion, and every 
other necessary purpose. 

‘* Tamaahmaah was exceedingly well pleased, and 
thankful for our. exertions; and. it was extremely 
gratifying to my feelings to reflect, that such valuable 
opportunities should have offered for bestowing this 
gratification upon the king, and many essential bene 
fits upon his people; all of whom were now well 
convinced, that these superior advantages were only 
to be obtained by the constant exercise of the same 
honesty and civility by which these had been secured 
to them on the present occasion, 

‘* Oa the evening of Sunday the 23d, acreeably to 
my promise, | accompanied Tamaahmaah to the mos 
rai, and submitted to all the forms, regulations, and 
restrictions of the taboo. The gereimonies were sis 

milar to those I had before observed, though they 
were more concise, less pre: and attended: M4 
fewer persons. 


-*© 1 was not on this, as on the former occasion, 


purely an idle spectator; but was in some degree one 
of the actors. Whilst in the morning the «principal 
ceremonies and prayers were performing. I was called 
upon to give my opinion on several matters that were 
agitated at one time by the king, and at others by the 


principal priests. Amongst these was the propriety: 


of their remaining at peace, or making war against 


the other islands? The cession of the island; and . 


if, by that voluntary measure, they would be consis 
dered as the subjects of Great Britain? ‘Under. this 
impression, in what manner ought they to conduct 
themselves towards all strangers, as well those ‘who 
might visit them from civilized nations,, as the inha» 
bitants. of the neighbouring. islands?, With. these, 


and some other questions of Jess importance, I was. 


~ 
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very seriously interrogated ; and I made such answers” 
to each as was consistent with my own situation, and, 
as I considered, were most likely to tend in fature to 
their happiness and tranquillity. . 
«* I was not prohibited, in my turn, from offering 
my suggestions, or demanding their attention to my 
requisitions. Anxious lest the object I had so long 
had in view should hereafter be defeated, namely, 
that of establishing a breed of sheep, cattle, and other 
#uropean animals in these islands, which, with so 
much difficulty, trouble, and.concern, [had at length 
succeeded so far as to import in good health, and in a 
thriving condition ; I demanded, that they should be 
tabooed for ten years, with a discretionary power in 
the:king alone to appropriate a certain number of the 
rales of each species, in case that sex became predos 
Miinant, to the use of his own table; but that in so 
doing, the women should not be precluded partaking 
of them, as the intention of their being brought to 
the island was for the general use and benefit of every 
inhabitant of both sexes, as soon as their numbers 
should be sufficiently increased to allow of a general 
distribution amongst the people. This was unanie 
mously approved of, and faithfully promised to be 
observed, with one exception only ; that with respect 
to the meat of these several animals, the women were 
to be put on the same footing as with their dogs and 
fowls; they were to be allowed-to eat of them, but 
not of the identical animal that men had partaken, 
er ef which they were to partake.. Much conyer« 
sation took place on these difterent subjects, when not 
otherwise engaged in funetions of a religious nature 5 
all these ceasing at sun-rise the next morning, I re- 
paired on board, and found every thing im readiness 
for eur departure. . ‘ 
‘© On the 25th, at.asoleron council, the aftair of the 
eession to Great Britain was fully diseussed, in which 
the king shewed himself warmly for the measure. 
Atier some preliminaries, the whole party declared 
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their consent, by saying, that they were no longer 
Tanata no Owhyhee, (ie) the people of Owhyhee; 
but Tanata no Britannee, (ie) the people of Britain: 
This was instantly made known to: the surrounding 
crowd in their numerous canoes about the vessels; 
and the same expressions were cheeriully repeated 
throughout the attending multitude. 

*« Mr. Puget, accompanied by some of the officers; 
immediately went on shore; there displayed the Bri+ 
tish colours, and took possession of the island in his 
Majesty's name, in conformity to the inclination and 
desire of Tamaabmaah and his subjects. Ow this‘ ce- 
Femony being finished, a salute ‘was fired from: the ves 
sels, aiter which the following inscription on copper 
Was deposited in a very conspicuous place at the royal 
residence : : 

“On the 25th of February, 1794, Tamaahnaaah, 
king of Owhyhee, in council with the principal chietis 
of the island; assembled om board his Britannic- Mae 
jesty’s sloop Discovery in Karakakooa bay, and in the 
presence of George Vaneouver, commander of the 
said sloop, Lieuterant Peter Puget, commander of 
his said Majesty’s armed tender the Chatham, and 
the other officers of the Discovery, after due consi« 
deration, unanimously ceded:the said island of Qwhys 
hee to his Britannic. Majesty, and: acknowledged 
themselves to be subjects of Great Britain. 

** Such-a distribution’ of useful or ornamentalvar= 
ticles was now made: to the:principal chiefs, their fat 
Yourite women, and-other'attendants, as’ Tamdahmaah 
and myself esteemed to. be suitable to:their respective 
ranks: and stations on this: meimerable occasion. 

*«'Ehus concludeds the’ cérémonies: of ceding the 
island of Owhyhee to: the British crown; but- whether 
this addition to theempirswill: ever bevof any imports 
ance to Great Britain, of whether the surrender of 
the island will ever be attended with any additional 
happiness t6 its people, tawe alone must determine. 
di was, however, d naattercef great sntisfacticn'to:mid, 
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that this concession had not only been voluntary but 
general; that it had not been suggested by a party, , 
nor been the wish of a few, but the desire of every in-: 
habitant with whom we had any conversation on the: 
subject ; most of these baving attended the external, 
ceremonies, without shewing any other signs than} 
those of perfect approbation ; and the whole business} 
having been conducted by the king and his advisers} 
with great steadiness, and in the most serious manner, , 
left me no doubt of the sincerity. of their intentions} 
to abide strictly by their engagement. “ 

«« Nothing now remained to detain us in Karaka=) 
kooa bay, the memorable spot where, Captain Cook} 
unfortunately fella sacrifice to his undaunted and ens) 
terprising spirit... Notwithstanding it bad, in that mes) 
lancholy instance, proved fatal to one of the most il-+» 
Justrious navigators that. the world ever produced, 
yet to us it had proved an asylum, where the hospi} 
table reception and friendly treatment were. such as} 
could not have been surpassed by the most enlightened | 
nation of the earth. The unremitted attention in the! 
‘superior classes, to preserve good order, and insure}! 
the faithful discharge of every service, undertaken by’ 
the subordinate description of the people; produced an | 
uniform. degree of respect ia their deportment, a 
cheerful:obedience to the commands they received, , 
and a strict observance and conformity to fair and) 
honest dealing in all their commercial intercourse, . 
Excepting in the instances. of the table-knives,. the» 
sentinel’s cartridge-box, anda few others of little mos, 
ment, occasioned, very probably, by our want of dis-, 
cretion in leaving irresistible temptations in their wayy, 
we had little to complain of; and such circumstances 
of this nature as did occur, ought only to be considered 
as reflections on the particular individuals concerns 
‘ed, and not as generally characteristic of the whole 
people. ! (wile 79 i » 
“© As our departute was to take place with the first! 
breeze. from the land, Tamaahmaah and bis queen, 
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unwilling to take leave until the very last moment, 
remained on board until near midnight, when they 
departed, with hearts too, full to express the sensa- 
tions which the moment of separation produced in 
each; with them their honest and judicious counsel- 
Jors Young and Davis returned to the shore. The 
good sense, moderation, and propriety of conduct in 
these men, daily increased their own respectability, 
and augmented the esteem and regard, not only of 
the king and all his friends, but even of those wha 
were professedly adverse to the existing government, 
and who consequently were at first inimical to their 
interest. 

<« As it was a great uncertainty whether we 
should or should not return again to these islands, I 
had given these two worthy characters their choice of 
taking their passage with me to their native country, 
or of remaining on the island in the same situation 
which they had so long filled with credit to themselves, 
and with so much satisfaction to the king and the rest 
of the principal people. After mature consideration, 
they preferred their present way of life, and were 
desirous of continuing at Owhyhee; observing, that 
being destitute of resources, on their return home, 
(which, however, they spoke of in a way that did 
honor to their hearts and understandings) they must 
be again exposed to the vicissitudes of a life of hard 
labour, for the purpose of merely. acquiring a preca- 
rious supply of the most common necessaries of life, 
objects which, for some years past, had not occa- 
sioned them the least concern. Nor was it probable 
that they would be liable hereafter to any sort of in- 
convenience in those respects; for, besides the high 
reputation, and universal good opinion they had ac- 
quired amongst all classes of the inhabitants, they 
were now considered in the light of chiefs, and each 
of them possessed a considerable landed property.— 
Here they lived happily, and in the greatest plenty ; 
and, to their praise be it spoken, the principal object 
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they seemed to: have ta view was} to correcty: by 
gentle means, the vices; and encourage, by: the most 
laudable endeavours, the. virtues of these islanders, 
mm ‘this meritorious undertaking they had: evidently 
made some progress; and there are reasonable grounds) 
to beheve,; that’, by steadily pursuing the same line of 
conduet;: it will in: time havera due influence ow the: 
general character of these people. From,usthey re 
ceived every attention: that-could serve to” raise them, 
in the estimation of the natives ; and such an assor&® 
ment of useful articles for promoting the comforts, 
as it was in our power to afford. | 

“* Our faithful shipmate Terehooa, who, ‘to the Tast 
moment, conducted himself with the greatest imte- 
grity and propristy, was also left very advantageously 
situatedounder the protection of the king and» his‘ old 
master Kahownrotoo, with a large assortment’ of 
uséful implements, ands ornamental articles; and 
being firmly attached’ to Young: and Davis; to whom 
he: could be very uséful, and: who haditin their powen 
te. serve him im return, his future: prospects’ in life! 
seemed: to. have’ been: much: improved by his excur+ 
sions inthe Discovery, of which: he: seemed very 
sensible, and which‘he gratefally acknowledged: 

« Phas concluded :our transactions at Owhyhee, 
to which we: bade adiew about three’ in’ the morning 
of Monday the 3d of Marchi very highly indebt 
for our reception, and: the abundant: refreshments 
we has procured, ‘These-essential comforts Isshoulé 
have entertained: no doubt: would; in future, have 
beer administered to all-visitors: who should condyé 
themselves: with’ cofamon honesty ahd: proper deco! 

rom, had we-riot- left behindus a bandittd of renege: 
does, that had quitted: different’ trading. vessels’ it 
ponsequenced® of ‘disputes with» their! respectiveccon? 
Ynanders,. who? hadtresortéd to’ this islandysitice® the 
“prededingy year, under American or Portugués! 
colours.) Amongst théme wes: oné Porfuguése;) ot 
@hitieke;. anid-omet Gendese, . but alithe west ap pearel 
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to be the subjects of Great Britain, as.seemed ‘alse 
the major part of the crewiof the brig Washington, 
although they called themselves Americans. ‘hese 
latter pessons, in the character of -sailors, amounting 
to six,or seven in aumber, jhad taken up their abode 
with different chiefs of some power and.consequenee, 
who esteemed these people as great acquisitions, from 
their knowledge of firesarms; but as. no one-of them 
could produce any testimonials of their former ecod 
conduct, or even make out a plausible character for 
himself or his comrades, it is much to be appre- 
hended they may be the means of creating intestine 
commotions, by inciting the jealousy, and furthering 
the ambitious views of the haughty chiefs, with 
whom they are resident. Their machinations to-the 
prejudice of the existing government, however, will 
prove ineffectual, unless they should be able to elude 
the watchful attention of Young and Davis; who are 
both well aware of the danger they ovght to he pre- 
pared to meet; and whose fidelity to Tamaahmaah, I 
had every reason to believe, was not of a nature 
tobe shaken by the most flattering temptations. 

“ That these apprehensions were well founded I 
could not entertain the least doubt; for soon after 
my arvival at Owhyhee, I received, by Young; a letter 
trom Mr. William Brown, commanding the Butter- 
worth of London, complaining heavily ef a similar 
set of vagabonds, residing at Woahoo and at Attowai, 
who had, at the latter place, taken up arms in sup- 
port of an inferivr chief, against the authority of 
Taio and Titeeree, the sovereigns of that island; 
_and had so far forgotten their allegiance, and the rules 
which humanity, justice, and common honesty pre- 
seribe, as to concert, with the natives of Attowai, a 
plan for the capturing of an American brig called the 
Hancock. Lhis was to have been effected by seuttling 
her under water, which would induce the crew to 
suppose she had sprung a very bad leak ; when these 
renegadoes were to advise her being hauled ‘oa. shore 
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for the purpose of saving from heras much as possi- 
ble; and when in this situation she would be com- 
pletely in the power, and at the disposal, of the na- 
‘tives. But, happily for those in the vessel, although 
she was near sinking, in consequence of a tile cut in 
her counter by some unknown hand, the rest of the 
diabolical scheme was detected before the contrivers 
had time or opportunity to carry it into execution, 
and by the exertions of. the crew the vessel was 
saved. 

«« Mr. Brown stated further, that by the bad ad- 
vice, and far worse example of these people, the na- 
tives of most of the leeward islands had arrived at such 
a degree of daring insolence, as rendered any com~ 
munication with them from small vessels, or even 
anchoring near the shores, bighly dangerous; and 
that he trusted it might be within the limits of my 
authority to take from these = such improper and 
dangerous associates. 

«1 represented in the strenapbet terms to Tamaah- 
maah all the bad consequences that were likely to re- 
sult from those people remaining on Owhyhee; but 
no arguments could prevail upon him or the chiefs to 
deliver’ them up. Their knowledge in the use and 

management of fire-arms, made their services of such 
importance, that it was evident nothing but compul- 
sion would have any effect; and to have resorted to 
such a measure, in which I was by no means certain’ 
how far I should be justifiable, would necessarily have 
produced a breach, and destroyed that harmony which 
we had taken so much pains to establish, and care to 
preserve. Jn addition to which, these people were 
stated to possess landed property in the island, and to 
have conformed to the laws, both civil and religious.’ 
Nor had any specific charge been exhibited against the 
seven sailors living on Owhyhee, like that produced 
by Mr. Brown against those at Attowai and Woahoo. 

** With Kavaheeroo also resided a person by the 
name of Howell, who had come to Owhyhee in tha 
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capacity of a clerk on board the Washington; he ap- 
peared to possess a good understanding, with the ad- 
vantages of an university education, and had been 
onee aclergyman in England, but had now secluded 
himself from European society: so that with Young, 
Dayis, and Boid, there were new eleven white men 
om the island; but, excepting from these latter, I 
nysch fear that our Owhyhean friends will have little. 
reason to rejoice in any advantages. they will. receive 
from their new civilized companions. 7 

* ‘To Young and Davis I delivered «ach testimonials 
of their good conduct as I considered theva fully, entis 
tled to, for the purpose of securing to them-the reapect 
and confidence of future visitors, who would be’ 
warned by them of the snares and dangers they were 
liable to, from the evil-disposed, civilized, or savage 
mhabitants of the country.” Maw pied 

In the investigation of the ether islands, which 
followed; the only part with which our, readers would 
be interested, is the following account of an entertain. | 
ment at Attowai: | aide 

‘* On our arrival at the place of exhibition, we found 
the performers assembled, consisting of .a numerous 
throng, chiefly of women, who were dressed in their 
various coloured clothes, disposed with a good effeet. 
‘The entertainment consisted of three parts, and was 
performed by three different parties consisting of about 
two handred women in each, who ranged themselves 
m five er six rows, not standing up, nor kneeling, 
byt rather sitting upon their haunches. GQne man 
only advanced a few feet before the eentre of the 
front row, of the ladies, who seemed te be the. hero 
of the piece, and, like a flugle-man, gave tone and 
action to the entertainment. In this situation and, 
posture they exhibited a variety of gestures, alinost 
incredible for the human body so circamstanced.to 
perform. The whole of this numerens group was ia 
perfect unison of voice and, action, that it were im- 
‘possible, even to the bend of a finger, to have dis- 
GG3S 
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cerned the least variation. ‘Their voices were melo- © 
dious, and their actions were as innumerable as, by 
me, they are undescribable; they exhibited great ease 
and much elegance, and the whole was executed with 
a degree of correctness not easily to be imagined. - 
This was particularly striking in one. part, where the: 
performance instantly changed froma loud full chorus, ° 
and vast agitation in the countenances and gestures of 
the actors, to the most profound silence and compo- 
‘sure; and instead of continuing in their previous ereet 
attitude, al! fell down as it were lifeless, and in their 
fall buried themselves under their garments ; convey- 
ing, in some measure, the idea of a boisterous ocean ' 
becoming suddenly tranquillized by an instant calm. 
The great diversity of their figured dresses on this 
occasion had -a particularly good: effect ; the .several 
other parts were conducted with the same correctness 
and uniformity, but were less easy to describe. There 
appeared to’be much variety and little repetition, not 
only inthe acting of the respective sets, but in the 
whole of the three parts, the performers in which, 
could not amount to less than six hundred persons. 
This hoorah-was completely. free from the disgusting - 
obscenity exhibited in the. former entertainments, 
which I have before had occasion to notice. It was 
conducted through every part with great life and viva- — 
city ; and was, without exception, the most pleasing 
amusement of the kind we had seen performed in the * 
course of the voyage. The spectators, who were as 
numerous as at Owhyhee, were in their best apparel, ~ 
and all retired very peaceably after the close of the 
performance, about the setting of the sun. All our’ 
friends seemed to be much gratified with the applause © 
we had bestowed, and the satisfaction we expressed + 
at the great skill, dexterity, and taste of the per- 
formers. This entertainment was stated to be in 
_compliment to the pregnancy of one of the regent’s 
wives, and that it would frequently be repeated until 
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she was brought to bed; which event was expected 
to take place in‘about three months.” : 

After visiting some other parts of the Sandwich 
islands, the ships finally bade them adieu on the 15th 
of March, from which period till the end of August 
the whole time was occupied in a very extensive and 
minute survey of the coast of North-west America, the 
particulars of which are most important to nautical | 

men, to the nation, and to all the world. They would 
here however be superfluous and tedious, nor would 
the few accounts of the native Indians, (after what 
have been ‘given,) or of the Russian settlements on 
the coast, be generally entertaining. ‘Suffice it to say, 
that one great object of the voyage is, namely, to ascer- 
tain the existence of a north-west passage, or any water 
communication navigable for shipping.’ The North 
Pacific, andthe interior of the American continent, 
within these limits, was completely executed, and it 
was proved that no such communication did exist, 
notwithstanding the assertions of Fuca, Fonte, and: 
others, on that subject. pee ick 

On the 2d September, the Discovery anchored in 
Friendly Cové, Nootka Sound, where were three. of 
his Catholic Majesty's armed vessels, and some Eng- 
lish and American traders. . mf 

‘The Princissa, commanded by Senr. Fidalgo, had 
arrived from St. Blas only the day before, and had 
brought hither Brigadier-general Don Jose Manuel 
Alava, colonel of the regiment of Puebla, and gover-. 
nor of Nootka, whose appointment had taken place 
in consequence of the death of our highly valuable 
and much esteemed friend Senr. Quadra, who inthe 
month of March had died at St. Blas, universally la- 
mented, Having endeavoured, on a former occasion, 
to point out the degree of admiration and respect with 
which the conduct of Senr. Quadra towards our little 
community had impressed us during his life, I cannot 
refrain, now that he is no more, from rendering that 
justice to his memory to which it is so amply entitled, 
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by stating, that the unexpected melancholy event of 
his decease operated on the minds of us all, in a way 
more easily to be imagined than described; and 
whilst it excited our most grateful acknowledgments, 
it produced the deepest regret for the loss of a cha- 
racter so amiable, and so truly ornamental to civil 
society. ; / 

« Mr. Puget and I, on Wednesday morning the 
3d, waited’ upon the governor, who still resided on 
board the Princissa, where we were received by him 
and Senr. Fidalgo with marks of the most polite and 
friendly attention. J was soon given to understand 
by Senr. Alava, that his appointment to this governs 
ment had taken place as above stated for the particu- 
lar purpose of finishing the pending negotiation, re- 
specting the cession of these territories; which, in 
consequence of the different construction put on the 
first article of the Spanish convention, of the twenty- 
eighth of October 1790, by the late Senr, Quadra 
and myself, had, since the month of September 1792, 
been entirely suspended. The present governor how- 
ever was still unproyided with the credentials necessary 
for finishing this business; but on his departure from 
St. Blas in June, these documents were hourly ex- 
pected, and a vessel was waiting there in readiness to 
be dispatched to this port, provided they arrived in 
time for her reaching Nootka on or before the 15th 
of October; but in the event of her not, being able ta 
effect a passage by that time, she was to repair ta 
Monterrey. In consequence of this arrangement 
Senr. Alaya ‘purposed to remain here until that period 
should arrive ; and as no communication from Eng- 
land, either -of a public or private nature, had yet 
reached me, I. considered it to be highjy probable, 
that a duplicate ef my instructions for the like pur- 
pose might be transmitted by the same conveyance. 

‘‘ Under this impression, and the consideration of 
many. other circumstances relative to the situation of 
both vessels, | thought # most advisable to determine 
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en remaining till that period with Senr. Alava; and 
the rather as a good deal was required for our ships. 

**J took an early opportunity of representing ta 
Senr. Alava our necessitous condition, and requested 
his permission to erect our observatory and tents on 
shore. ‘T’o this request he gave his most hearty con~ 
currence, and seemed very earnestly to regret, that 
the state of their establishment precluded him from 
administering to our wants in that effectual manner, 
to which he was prompted by his inclinations. 

«©The weather was gloomy with continual rain, 
but it did not prevent Maquinna and Clewpaneloo, 
with some other chiefs, and a few of the natives, 
from visiting the vessels. The two former received 
such compliments as were suitable to their rank, 
with which they were highly satisfied; and the latter | 
disposed of a scanty supply of fish at a very exor- 
bitant price. ; 

“« Seignors Alava and Fidalgo, with some gentlemen 
from the ships, anda party consisting altogether of 
56 officers and meri, made a formal visit to the chief 
Maquinna. Having arrived at his residence too late 
on the day of the 25th, it was resolved to delay land~ 
ing till next day. 

«* After breakfast on Friday morning the 26th, we 
proceeded with the four boats to Tahsheis, and were 
welcomed on our approach to the shore by a vociter-~ 
ous old man, exclaiming ‘* Wacosh, Wacosh ;” by’ 
which he meant to express friendship, and the good 
intentions of the natives towards us. ‘Lhese sentiments 
being returned ina similar manner by our party, we 
landed, and were received by Maquinna and two of 
his brothers, Whaclasse pultz, and ‘T'atoochseatticus, 
with repeated expressions of ‘* Wacosh,”’ until we 
were almost stunned with their gratulations. This 
ceremony being concluded, we were conducted 
through the village to Maquinna’s habitation, where 
we were led to seats prepared and coyered with clean 
mats at the upper end of the house, 
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‘“ Haying taken our seats, about thirty men,began 
each to beat with a stick on a hollow board, in order 
to assemble the inhabitants of the village to that spot ; 
this summons being readily obeyed, Maquinna in- 
formed the assembled crowd with~ereat earnestness, 
and in a speech of some length, that our visit was to 
be considered as a great honor done to him, and that 
it had taken place in consequence of the civil and or- 
derly behaviour of all the inhabitants of the Sound 
under his authority towards the English and the 
Spaniards. ‘This, he observed, was not the case with 
Wicananish, or aay other chief whose people com-~ 
mitted acts of violence and depredation on the yessels 
and their crews that visited their country ; but that 
such behaviour was not practised at Nootka, and that 
for this reason they had been more frequently visited : 
by which means, their wealth in copper, cloth, and 
various other articles of great value to them, had been 
increased far exceeding that of any of their neighbours. 
Fle particularly mentioned some tribes, but by appel- 
lations we were not acquainted with, over whom he 
seemed to consider our visit to him asa great triumph; 
and from his manner of speaking, there evidently ap- 
peared to exist no small degree of jealousy between 
them. He then proceeded to enumerate the various 
good qualities that marked the character of the 
Spaniards and the English ; that both were strongly 
attached to himself and his people, and that he hoped 
we should be much pleased by being entertained 
according to their manner of receiving visitors. 

“The performers were all in readiness withont, 
and anxious to begin their part; for the instant 
Maquinna had ceased speaking, the hollow-board 
music recommenced, and a man entered the house 
most fantastically dressed in a war-garment, which 
reached to the calyes of his legs ; this was variously 
ornamented, as was also his face with black and red 
paint, so that his features appeared to be most ex- 
travagantly distorted, or, more properly speaking, 
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they Were scarcely distinguishable ; his hair was pow- 
deréd, or rather entirely covered with (he most deli- 
cate white down of young sea fowl], and in his hand 
he bore a musket with a fixed bayonet, making 
altogether a most savage, though gt the same time a 
whimsical figure ; this man was followed by about 
twenty - more, detorated with considerable variety 
after the same fashion, but differently armed ; some 
like himself with muskets, others with pistols, swords, 
daggers, spears, bows, arrows, fish gigs, and hotanets, 
seemingly with the intent to display their wealth and 
power, by an exhibition of the several implements 
they possessed, as well for the use of war, as for ob- 
taining the different necessaries of life. 

“This preposterous group of figures was drawn up 
before us; and notwithstanding we were perfectly 
satisfied of the harmless and peaceable intentions of 
these people, yet I believe there was not one of our 
party entiely free. from those sensations which will 
naturally arise from the sight of such unusual objects ; 
whose savage and barbarous appearance, was not a 
little augmented by their actions and vociferous. be- 
haviour, accompanied by an exhibition, that. con- 
sistéd principally, of jumping in avery peculiar man- ' 
ner. In this effort the legs did not seem to partake 
much of the exertion, although they sometimes raised 
thenisélves toa considerable height ; and we under- 
stood that those were considered to be the best per- 
formers, who kept their feet constantly parallel to’ 
éach other, or in one certain position, with the least 
possible inclination of the kneés, After these had 
finished their part, Maquinna performed a mask dance 
by himself, in which, with'great address, he frequent- 
ly and almiost ‘imperceptibly changed | his mask ; this 
seemed to be a very favourite amusement of his, as 
hé appedred to be in high’ spirits, and to take great 
detekein the. perfortance. The masks he had made 
choicé of, certainly | did credit to. his imagination in 
point of Wwhittisical eRect’; his dress was different 
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from that worn by any of the other performers, con- 
sisting of a cloak and a kind of short apron, covered 
with hollow shells, and small pieces of copper so placed 
as to strike against each other, and to produce a jin« 
gling noise ; which, beitig accompanied by the music 
before described as a substitute for a drum, and some 
vocal exertions, produced a savage discordant noise, 
as offensive to the ear as the former exhibition had 
been to the eye. But ds the object of our visit was a 
compliment to Maquina, a previous determination 
to be pleased insured our plaudits, which were boun- 
tifully bestowed, and received with great pleasure and 
satisfaction by the surrounding spectators. 

‘« The presents that had been provided for the occa- 
sion were now. exhibited to public view, consisting 
of copper, blue cloth, blankets, ear shells, and-a varie 
ety of small articles of less value ; these were severally 
distributed by Senr. Alava’ and myself to Maquinna 
and his relations, according to the rank and conse- 
quence of each; in these. tokens of our friendship we 
succeeded so well, that our liberal donations soon re- 
sounded through the village, and the glad tidings were 
received with loud acclamations of applause. On these 
subsiding, we had a second vocal and instrumental 
performance, which concluded by a return from 
Maquinna for the presents we had made. In this © 
Maquinna did not personally appear; Whaclasse 
pultz, acting as master of the ceremonies, first addres- 
sed Seignor Alava in a short speech, respecting the 
friendship that had so long been established between 
the Spaniards and the tribes under the authority of 
Maquinna, who, he said, was highly pleased by the 
trouble he had taken in paying him this distant visit; 
and that as a proof of Maquinna’s sincerity, he was 
then about to make some return for the repeated ins . 
stances of friendship he had experienced, by placing a 
sea-otter skin at the feet of Senr. Alava. 1 then re< 
ceived a similar compliment, as did Senr. Fidalgo and 
Mr, Puget; after which Senr, Alava and myself were 
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each presented with a second sea-otter skin, which 
concluded the ceremonies of this visit. | 
“The day was not yet far advanced ; and being fair 
and pleasant, we amused ourselves in strolling through 
the village ; and found it, although extensive, far from 
being numerously inhabited. This was accounted for 
by Maquinna, who stated, that many families were still 
absent, not having yet procured their stock of provi- 
Sions for the ensuing winter season; at which time, 
if all their habitations are fully occupied, its population 
cannot be much Jess than eight or nine hundred per- 
sons. Maquinna’s habitation was considerably larger 
than any of the others, and less filthy. Theconstruc- 
tion of the Nootka houses, especially with respect to 
their inside, has been so fully treated by Captain Cook 
as to preclude any material addition from my pen; yet 
it is singularly remarkable, although particularly re- 
Presented in Mr. Webber’s drawing of the village 
in Friendly Cove, that Captain Cook should not 
have taken any notice whatever in his journal of 
the immense pieces of timber which are raised, and 
horizontally placed on wooden pillars, about eighteen 
inches above the roof of the largest houses in that 
village; one of which pieces of timber was of size 
sufficient to have made a lower mast for a third-rate 
“man of war. These, together with the large images, 
were at that time supposed to denote the habitation of 
the chief, or principal person of the tribe; and the 
opinion then formed, has been repeatedly confirmed 
by observations made during this voyage. One or 
more houses in many of the deserted villages, as well 
as in most of the inhabited ones we had visited, were 
thus distinguished. On the house of Maquinna were 
three of these immense spars; the middle piece was 
the largest, and measured at the but-end nearly five 
feet in diameter; this extended the whole length of 
the habitation, which was about an hundred feet Jong. 
It was placed on pillars of wood; that which supported 
it within the upper end of the house was about fifteen 
VOL, XII, HH 
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feet in circumference, and on it was carved one. of 
their distorted representations of a gigantic buman 

ficuré, We remained totally unacquainted with the 

intention of, or the purpose that was to be answered 

by, these singular roof-trees; but it is natural to sup- 

pose that they must be directed to some important 

object, as the raising of such immense masses of tim- 

ber twelve or fourteen feet from the ground, and 

placing them firmly on the pillars by which they are 

supported, must, toa people so totally devoid of me- 

chanical powers, be a most tedious and- laborious | 
operation, - : | ; 

‘Our curiosity being satisfied, and our pockets 
completely emptied, by the unremitting solicitations | 
‘of the inhabitants of Tahsheis, of the stock of trinkets; 
with which we had been provided, we proceeded to) 
the upper end of the arm, where having strolled a little: 
about in the skirts of the woods, we returned to our! 
encampment. Here we found Maquinna with seve>. 
ral of our Tahsheian friends, who were very solicits; 
ous that we should returu and partake in the evening: 
of an entertainment similar to that we had received in) 
the morning; but as we had appointed to be at home: 
on Sunday morning, and had promised a visit to our! 
friend Clewpaneloo at his principal residence, called: 
Mooetchee, which was at a considerable distance from: 
Tahsheis, it is not in our power to comply with the; 
civil solicitations of Maguinsa and his fraternity. 

«« We were honotred at dinner with the company. of 
Maguinna, most of his'family, and many of the other 
chiets; who, with the most unequivocal assurances 
of their friendship, and with expressions of the great 


jéasure they had derived from out visit, bad us fare+ 
well altet dinner, aud we departed. 4 
ae, Jineigd™ ae st elke 1 pei hd age nae Bt 3 CB 
_& We pitched our tents for the night, in, order te 
have the day before us for visiting Cléwpanelog, whose 
habitation was about seven or eight miles from us} 
towards which place,. after beac on ‘Saturday 
morning the 27th, we proceéded. OMY Gectece wae 
through a region so wild and inhospitable im its ap- 
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pe: yrance, as occasioned Senr. Alava frequently to 
express his astonishment, that it could ever have been. 
an object of contention between our respective sOove- 
reigns. The shores either constituted impenetrable 
forests, produced from the fissures of a rugged rocky 
country, or were formed by stupendous barren preci- 
pices, rising perpendicularly from ‘the water to an im- 
mense height; so that, excepting the ice and cataracts 
to which we had been accustomed in many other 
instances, Sevr. Alavya was enabled fram this short 
excursion to form a very complete idea of the general 
character of those countries to the northward of this 
station, which had so long occupied our time and 
labour.” 

The visit to Clewpanelooat the village of Movetchee, 
contained nothing very interesting: the same friendly 
intercourse continued, and simular presents were reci- 
procally made, only that here the Indian chief compli- 
mented the party with a very fine buck, just killed. 

“ The Spanish packet not having arriyed at mid- 
night, on the 16th of October we put to sea, in come 
pany with the Chatham. The Princissa, Captain 
Fidalgo, with Governor Alava on board, was to follow 
us the next day. Monterry was appointed as the next 
rendezvous, where these officers entertained little 
doubt of our meeting a Tecephion, and every respect 
suitable to our situation and wishes. In this opinion 
I was induced to concur, froma conversation that had 
lately passed between Senr. Alava and myself, when I 
became acquainted that the representation I had made 
to Senr. Quadra of the treatment we had received on 
our former visit to New Albion, had, in consequence of 
his decease, been transmitted to the vicer oy at Mexico, 
whose very humane and liberal intentions towards us, 
had, no doubt, been maferially misunderstood by Senr. 
Arril lago. 

AL Monterrey they arrived on the 2d November. 
‘From Senr. Arguello, lieutenant of | the Presidio, who 
then, as on our first visit to this place, i in the absence of 
the goy ernor of the province, officiated in that capa- 
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city, we were likely to meet very different treatment 
to that which we had received from Senr, Arrillago, 
whose restrictive arrangements on our last visit to 
Monterry, had obliged us to seek that hospitality and 
protection from the untutored inhabitants of the 
Sandwich islands, which we despaired of obtaining in — 
any of the ports under his jurisdiction. Senr. Arrillago, 
having been ordered to some inferior establishment, 
had resigned his authority at this place, and had de- 
parted about two months previously to our arrival ; 
and a lieutenaut in the Spanish army, Don Diego de 
Borica, had been. appointed some time since to the 
government of this province, and was now ce CX 
pected at Monterry,. 

«© As soon as the ship was secured, an officer was 
sent to the Presidio with the usual cerernonious com-_ 
pliments.. On landing, I was received by Senr. Ar- 

cuello, to whose kind and benevolent offices we had be- 
fore been greatly indebted, with marks of the greatest 
friendship and respect. He expressed the satisfaction 
he should receive by having it now in his power to 
supply us with the various necessary refreshments the. 
country afforded. 

«JT received from Senr. Arzuello the only letter — 
that had arrived at this place for me; this letter 
was from the Conde’ Revilla Gigedo, the late viceroy 
of New Spain, in.reply to one I had written to his exe | 
cellency on the 22d of May, 1793. In ihe most po- 
lite and friendly terms the count informed me of Mr, 
Broughton’s safe arrival at Madrid, and expressed the © 
highest approbation of the conduct of Senr. Fidalgo, 
whose services | had represented to him we had been | 
greatly indebted to, on heaving the Chatham down at ~ 
Nootka. Those very obliging offers he had before 
inade, in wishing to contribute to ourhealth and wel- 
fare, by whatever means of assistance this country 
could bestow, were in this letter repeated, It was 
dated on the 20th of Octover, 1793, about the time’ | 
when we first felt the influence ofSenr. Arrillago’s dis _ 
inclination towards our little squadron, It was ads — 
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dressed to me at Monterrey, with directions there to 
remain for ' my reception, until | it should be understood 
J had taken my leave of these reg ions, and 1 in the event 
of my. $0 doing, wi ithout repairing to this lace again, 
the letter was then to be transmitted to me in Eng- 
Jand. 

«* Not aving received official intelligence at this 
port from I ngland, and there being here 1 no dispatches 
waiting the “arrival of Senr. Alava, throngh which 
channel I might possibly have obtained some sort of 
information, by which my future proceedings might, 
in some degree, have been regulated, I conld not help 
feeling very great disappointment, anxieiv, and con- 
cern. I was not, however, totally destitute of bape 
that some letters might have arrived at St. Diego. 
ascertain ‘this fact, notwithstanding that this was Pa 
hence to St. Diego more than four hundred English 
miles, Senr. Arg uello very obligingly ordered an e€x- 
traordinary, courier to be ready the next day, whose 
return from St. Diego might be expected in ten or 
twelve days, and, ae the. expiration of that time, I 
had no idea of quitting this statign. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the mortifying disappointment 1 now 
felt, I was unable to form any plan for our future 
0 erations, excepting that which Thad before. me- 
ditated, of remaining here a sufficient time to reeryit 

the health and strength ‘of ¢ our little commupity. For, 
not withstanding that we were pot materially affected 
with indisposition, Eh, the. health of most of us de- 

manded care and atten} ion. The fatiguing service In 
whieh we Bad now a so long employed, apd the 
very few meals we had Rar enabled to obtain since 
the middle of the preceding month af I March, raust be 
sufficient to convince t e jadgment, without the ap- 
pearatice of actual disease, that three weeks or amonth 
would be well dedicated i in ayailing ourselves. of the 
refreshments and recreation, in which. we had now. so 
favourable an opportunity to indulge. ; 

« Fresh bert, which was extremely good, was daily 

) Hud 
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and unlimitedly served -to the crew of each vessel; but 
vegetables were a scarce commodity, owing to the, . 
dryness of the season, which gave the country an ap- 
pearance of being parched up; and the few articles 
which bad been produced on the small portion of land 
allotted here to the purpose of garden ground were 
nearly exhadsted. We, however, were not appre- 
hensive of wanting sufficient variety to cover our tables, _ 
as in the immediate neighbourhood of the bay there. 
were an immense number of wild geese, ducks, plo- 
vers, curlews, and other wild fowl; to which, by little 
excursions into the country, our sportsmen added an 
abundance of very fine quails and some hares, which 
afforded us excellent repasts in addition to their amuse= 
ment. It was something singular that none of these 
species of wild fowl had been found in any degree so | 
numerous on either of our former visits to Monterrey, 

“*Our friends in the Princissa, were, on their arrival, 
much disappointed, like ourselves, in not receiving any 
official communications from Mexico; but as the cou- 
rier was in readiness to depart the next morning, Senr, | 
Alava embraced this opportunity to make the necessary © 
inquiries at St. Diego. | 

‘On Tuesday evening, the 11th, Senr. Don Diega 
Borica arrived at the presidio, where, the next morn- 
ing, accompanied by Mr. Puget and most of the offi- 
cers of both vessels, I waited upon him, to congratu- - 
late him on his safe arrival, and to acquaint him 
with my reasons for visiting the countries under his 
jurisdiction; these attentions, I had the pleasure to 
find were perfectly satisfactory, and were received in 
a manner that was highly compatible with the respecs 
tive stations that each of us had the honour to fill. 

** The indulgence I had solicited, and which had 
been granted by Senr. Arguello, was now very politely 
extended by the goyernor, with further permission ta 
erect ‘our tents and obseryatory on shore, under the. 
direction of our officers, and protection of our own 
guard, to which he very obligingly added the assurance 
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of doing every thing in his power that could in any 
- way contribute to make our stay as pleasant and 
agreeable as their limited society and the loneliness of 
the country would afford. 

“* After this introductory discourse, we understood 
from Senr. Borica, that, accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, a young lady about eleven years of age, and 
a suitable number of attendants, he had come from: - 
Mexico tothis place on horseback ; as noother mode of 
conveyance was to be procured. They were provided. 
with a small camp equipage, which was occasionally 
pitched, either as a retreat from the heat of the sun, 
or for rest during the night. Upwards of eight months 
had been employed in performing’ this journey, 
through acountry very thinly inhabited, and which 
afforded but little comfortable accommodation for 
travellers, : 

‘* In the evening an express arrived from Mexico, 
which brought dispatches from the viceroy of New 
Spain to the governor, together with the long expected 
instructions to Senr. Alava, respecting the cession of 
Nootka to the crown of Great Britain, but nothing 
addressed to me accompanied these credentials; and, 
from a conversation with Senr. Borica, I was not 
flattered with the least probability of receiving any 
intelligence from St. Diego, because it was not likely, 
had any dispatches for me arrived there, that he should 
have remained ignorant of the circumstance; and as 
the destination of Senr. Alava was well known to the’ 
officers commanding the southern posts of this pro- 
vince, letters for either of us would most likely, im- 
mediately on their arrival, have been transmitted 
hither. — 

«©The embarrassment I had been long under was 
now very materially increased, and I was greatly at a 
loss as to what measures were best to be pursued, 
From this dilemma, however, I was very unexpect- 
edly relieved the next day, Wednesday the 12th, by 
genr, Alaya very obligingly confiding to me that part 
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of his instructions which s stated, that no further alter- 
cation would take place’ “With respect. to ‘the precise 
meaning of the first article of the convention of the 
20th of October, 1790; ‘as the documents transmitted © 
by the late Senr. Quadra and ‘myself, ‘had enabled 
our respective cour ts to adjust that’ matter in an ami- 4 
cable way, and nearly ou the terms which Thad sO, 
repeatedly offered to Sen’ Quadra in September 1792. 
In addition to which’ the 8} danish mihister’s letter set | 
forth, that this buisness’ was not to be cattied into © 
execution by me, as fresh commission had been . 
issued for this mE: the court of London. The” | 
same was announced to. ‘Governor Borica by the new 
viceroy of Mexico, the Marquis ‘de Branciforte, ithe 
instructions to receive. the person acting ‘under this” " 
commission into their Presidios. 

«< Having maturely considered the several parts « ofa 
this intelligence, I concluded that from the Jength of | 
our voyage, and the various accidents to. which the 
service in which we. were employed would necessaz, ‘ 
rily render us liable, government did not expect | we. 

should remain longer in these. seas, t tha an the survey of 
the American coast mig it re equire “and i in trath we 
were not. now in a 1 fit confit) oD to rise our stay | in 
these regions. 

«“ One of the great ob jects of T voyage, the sure 
vey of the coast ‘of North -Wwest ae bei Ng now , 
a ep ae and relyi ing on tne 2 authenticity of the. 
intelligence I had derived from $ Senr. ‘Alay a, J did) 
not long hesitate, but ( determined on on making the best. 
of my way “towards: England, na the way of ‘Cap e 
Horn, agreeably to my iFistructighs ie 3 

«In an excursion to ‘the valley through whi ich, 
Monterrey river, flows,.1 was highly gratified by ne 
sight of the most Sarena thonntain J r had eyer 
beheld. Qn one side it pr resen alee the ¢ appearance of 
a sumptuous edifice fallen into d ecay ; the cowumns 
which, lone as if they had been raised with mach | 
labour and industry, were of : great magnitude, sce on 
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ed to be of an elegant form, and to be composed of 
the same cream-coloured stone, of which [ have be- 
fore made mention. Between these magnificent co- 
lumns were deep’ excavations, resembling different 
passages into the interior parts of the supposed build- 
ing, whose roof being the summit of the mountain 
appeared to be wholly supported by these columns 
rising perpendicularly with the most minute mathe- 
matical exactness. The whole had a most beautiful 
appearance of human ingenuity and labour; but 
since it is not possible, from the rude and very hum- 
ble race of beings that are found to be the native in- 
habitants of this country, to suppose they cotld have 
been capable of raising such a structure, its being the 
production of nature cannot be questioned, aud it 
may not be preposterous to infer, that it has been— 
from similar phenomena that man _ has received that 
architectural knowledge, by which he has been en- 
abled to raise those massy fabrics, which have stood 
for ages in all civilized countries. 

** In this excursion I had an opportunity of seeing 
that the soil improved in richness and fertility, as we 
advanced from the ocean into the interior country. 
The situation we had now reached was an ex-— 
tensive valley between two ranges of lofty mountains, 
whose more elevated parts wore a sterile and dreary | 
aspect, whilst the sides and the intervening bosom 
seemed to be composed of a luxuriant soil. On the 
former some pine trees were produced of different 
sorts, though of no great size,'and the latter, generally 
speaking, was a natural pasture, but the long con- 
tinuance of the dry weather had robbed it of its ver- 
dure, and had rendered it not very interesting to the 
eye; yet the healthy growth of the oak, both of the 
English and holly-leaved kind, the maple, poplar, 
willow, and stone pine, distributed over its surface 
as well in clumps as in single trees, with a number of | 
different shrubs, plainly shewed the superior excel- 
lence of the soil: and substratum in these sitya- 
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tions, to that which was found bordering on the sea 
shore.” 

Having on the 2d of December quitted Monterrey, 
and proceeded southward, they passed the three 
Marias Island, and afterwards the rich but uninhabit- 
ed island of Cocos. Its produce is luxurious and 
abundant, as are also fowl and fish. Aino ng the 
latter we found some interesting account of the sh aK; 

«A great variety and abundance of excellently 
good fish frequented the shores; sharks also were 
very numerous, and the most bold and’ voracious I 
had ever before seen. These assembled i in the bay in 
large shoals, constantly attended on our ‘boats in all 
their motions, darting at the oars, and every thing 
that by accident fell, or was thrown overboard. They 
frequently took the fish ‘from the hooks before they 
could be got clear of the water, “and. what was still 
more singular, when one of Aker own species was so 
taken, and they perceived , he could no Jonger defend 
hitnself’ he was instantly attacked, torn” “to pieces, 3 
and devoured by his companions, whilst et alive ; 
and, notwithstanding that these monsters subjected 
themselves to be greatly annoyed. by the harpoons, 
knives, &c. of our people, by which they received 
many deep wounds, yet even that did no open them. 
from renewing the attack upon, the one which was 
eaught, until ever y part of the yictini’s flesh | was thus 
torn from its bones. On this occasion we had an op- 
portunity of observing, that it is erroneous to suppose 
the shark is under the necessity of turning on his _ 
back for the purpose of taking his prey, as these 
sharks most commonly ¢ attained ‘their object ‘without 
first turning themselves, as has_ ‘been generally be- 
lieved. 

** The general warfare that exists between | sea- 
faring persons and these voracious animals, afforded 
at first a species of amusement. to our people, “by 
hooking, or otherways’ taking one for the others to 
feast upon, but as this. was attended with’ the ill con- 
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sequence of drawing immense numbers round the 
ship, and as the boatswain and one of the young gen- 
tlemen had nearly fallen a sacrifice to this diversion, 
by narrowly escaping from being drawn out of the 
boat by an immensely large’ shark, which they had 
hooked, into the midst OF at least a score of these 
voracious animals, I thought. proper to prohibit all 
further indulgence in this species of entertainment ; 
which, independently of its being likely to be attend- 
ed with serious consequences, was in itself of too 
cruel a nature to be witnessed without pain. These 
sharks appeared to be of three distinct sorts; the 
most numerous were of the tiger kind, these were 
beautifully streaked down their “sides ; : the other sorts 
were the brown and the blue sharks; and it was sin- 
gularly remarkable, that although they all voraciously 
devoured the two former species, yet when one of the 
latter was caught, it remained unmolested by the 
rest, and €vén when killed, and cut up, its flesh was 
not éaten by its companions. They afterwards suc- 
cessively passed the Gallipagos isha Massafuero, 
and Juan Fernandez. 

« On the 14th of March the sea- scurvy most un- 
ex ectedly made its appearance amongst some of the 
crew of the Discovery and alarmingly increased, a 
circumstance for which Captain. Vancouver could not 
account, considering the precautions | ‘be had taken, and 
their universal high. state of health for months before. 
The game thing an) happened on the voyage from 
Nootka to, the Spanish setuements in New Albion. ; 

“ But 'T was ‘then in some measuré able’ to account 
for its appearance, our people having been for many of 
the pr éceding months exposed i in a very arduous and 
fatiguing service to most inclement, weather, with 

only the yery small portion of refreshme nts we were 
enabled to procure during that time. These reasons 
did not now exist, and I remained in the greatest un- 
certai inty, concerning the cause of its origin, until at 
jength it-appeared to have been derived fiom a “source 
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trom whence I least expected it, namely, from a dis- 
obedience of my positive injunctions and orders on 
the part of the cook, who had been strictly forbidden 
on any account,whateyer to allow the skimmings of 
the boiling salted meat to be eaten by the people. 
Of this disobedience, the ship's cook, a steady, grave, 
and valuable man, came aft on the quarter-deck, and 
made a voluntary confession; and stated, that he had 
not only acted in direct opposition to my repeated 
injunctions in the present instance, but also on the 
former occasion; though he had not been induced at , 
any other time during the voyage, by the impor- 
tunities of the people, to transgress, in giving to the ~ 
crew the skimmiings of the boilers to mix with their 
pulse, which at both those times, but particularly the 
present, they had been able to procure in great abun- 
dance from their Spanish friends. : 

** On his examination it appeared that he had been 
Jess scrupulous in complying with the demands of 
the people, in consequence of arguments that had 
been frequently urged and supported by some on 
board,. who seemed to be acquainted with the opi- 
nions of the president of the Royal Society, and who 
stated, that he conceived that pulse with any kind of | 
grease was not only a wholesome food, but also very 
antiscorbutie. . 

«« When the great insipidity of peas or beans alone, 
Without the aid of butter, or other qualifying ma- 
terial, is taken into consideration, it is not much to 
be wondered at that a deviation from restrictive rules 
in those respects ‘should have taken place, with 
people so totally indifferent and careless of themselves 
as are the generality of seamen: The very unresery- 
ed and feeling manner in which the cook acknow- 
ledged his transgression, and the contrition he shewed 
for having thus departed from his duty, entitled him 
to my full forgiveness ; on which he earnestly assured 
me, that he would in future attend strictly to my di- 
rections, and I had reason to belieye that he perform- 
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ed his promise. The cook’s name was John Brown; 
which I feel a satisfaction in recording, from his 
having been the means of establishing a fact of so 
much importance to maritime persons, by the two 
experiments which his honesty compelled kim ta 
make known, at the risk of a punishment for dis« 
obedience of orders.” 3 

Ou the 24th of March they gained a distant view 
of the lofty coast of Ohili to the westward, in latitude 
82°.53/, and ata supposed. distance of forty leagues. 
the immense mountains of the Andes, Their destia 
hation was however the Bay of Valparaiso which they 
reached next day. a ey 

““ Having sailed round the Point of Angels, the 
country suddenly opened upon us, and presented a 
scene to which we had‘long been intire strangers ; 
the whole of the bay was now exhibited to our view 
terminated by a sandy beach; near the upper margin 
of which, and on the sides of the adjacent hills wag. 
seen the town of Valparaiso; and although from its 
situation it could not boast of much pleasantness, yet 
in this point of view it Appeared to. be neat, of coné 
siderable extent, and built with tegularity; the 
thurches rose above the other buildings, and. the 
whole being defended by several forts,’ all conspired 
at once to announce, that we were again approachs 
ig towards the civilized world. ‘ : 

‘*'In the bay and near to the shore rode several 
sail of merchant. ships, engaged in their respective 
occupations; to and from which’ boats were passsin 
and re-passing to the shore, where a very lively 
“geene was exhibited of men and cattle; the whole. 
exhibiting that sort of commercial intercourse bee 
tween distant countries, thatthe arts and civilization 
€an alone carry into effect, up 
i “© An officer was immediately dispatched to inform 
the governor of our arrival, of the occasion of out 
visit, and ‘of the assistance we required. Soon after 
we had anchored, however, and curing the absenes 
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of Mr. Manby, who was the officer sent to the go- 
yvernor, a Spanish officer came on board with con- 
gratulations on our arrival from Seignor Don Lewis, 
Alava, a colonel in the army, governor of this port, 
and brother to our friend of that name at Monterrey. 
This message was accompanied by the strongest as- 
surances on the part of the governor of affording us 
every assistance that we might require, and which 
might be in bis power to bestow, and with hopes that 
he should soon have the pleasure of seeing myself 
and officers on shore, where we might depend upon 
receiving every civility; adding, that the time we 
might remain at Valparaiso should pass as agreeably 
as it was in the power of himself and the inhabitants 
of the town to render it. | . 

«© On Thursday morning the 26¢h, accompanied by 
Mr. Puget and several of the officers of both vessels, 
1 paid my formal visit to governor Alava, and had 
the pleasure of receiving every mark of polite and 
hospitable attention from him, with repeated assur- 
ances that nothing should be wanting on his part to 
relieve our wants, or to render Valparaiso as pleasant 
and agreeable to us as its circumstances would allow. 
These ceremonies being concluded we returned to 
the vessels, where our visit was shortly repaid by the 
governor, attended by most of the principal officers 
and inhabitants of the town; and on their coming on 
board they were saluted with thirteen guns. From 
all these gentlemen we received the most pressing in- 
treaties to visit their families; which civilities we did 
not fail to accept, expressing our thanks for the 
cordiality with which they had been so obligingly 
made. 

«« The day was pleasantly spent amongst our new 
acquaintance, who readily assisted me in making ar- 
yangements for procuring a supply of the abundant 
refreshments which,,this luxuriant country afforded: 

_ In doing this, my first care and principal. object was, 
immediately to .dopt the most efficacious measures 
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that could be devised, for eradicating the inveterate 
scorbutic disorder which now prevailed, and which 
had greatly increased. I deemed it expedient. that 
the whole crews of both vessels should, in. addition 
to the regular allowance of fresh beef and greens, 
and new soft bread from the shore, be daily served 
with a quantity of grapes, apples and onions; and [ 
had soom,the happiness of finding, that this salutary 
diet was attended with the desired effect of intirely, 
eradicating the disease. 

**The town of Valparaiso not affording any ta- 
_yerns or places for the reception and accommodation 
of strangers, we were obliged to intrude on the hos- 
pitality of- its worthy inhabitants for such con- 
veniences when we visited the shore. These civi- 
lities were conferred in so handsorne a manner as at 
once to relieve us from any idea of our being intru- 
ders; the pleasure that every one manifested in en- 
tertaining us, completely removed every sentiment 
excepting that of gratitude on our parts, for the re- 
peated acts of kindness they so very obligingly be- 
stowed. Amongst the first to whom we were in- 
debted in these respects was Don Juan Barrara, the 
collector of the king’s duties, and Don Praeta, the 
captain of the port. We first became known to these 
gentlemen in their public capacity, and they had the 
goodness to introduce us to many others of their 
triends, all of whom treated us with the greatest po- 
liteness, attention, and hospitality; but as their houses 
were not more than sufficiently large for the accom- 
modation of their own respective families, a lodging 
on shore was not to be easily procured. The very 
indifferent state of my health at this time however, 
required that I should avail myself of this opportunity 
of sleeping on shore, and taking as much of the ex- 
ercise of the country as my strength would permit; 
for this reason I was induced toe apply to the governor, 
to allot apartments for, myself and a few of the offi: 
cers in some of the -publie builgings of the town, 
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with which he very obligiagly complied; and in the 
event of our equipment in this port meeting with the 
approbation of his Excellency the President of Chil, 
of which there was little doubt, the Casa de Exer- 
cicios was appointed for our reception and residence, 
his building had beem erected some years ago as a 
phanel of ease, for the purpose of accommodating the 
country inhabitants who-came into the ‘pe on San- 
days to attend divine service, but who frequently 
could not find room in the churches; and it had 
likewise been appropriated for’ the penitential ‘ac- 
knowledgment of the women. 
On Saturday the 28th, I had. the:satisfaction to 
receive from. his Excelleney Seignor Don Ambrosio 
Higgins de Vallenar, resident and tise general | 
of the kingdom of Chili, the most < ample confirma-_ 
tion of all “the liberal offers which had been made ~ 
to us by Governor Aiava; together with a letter con- 
taining the most polite cone! -atulations on our having 
thus far safely accomplished ihe great object of our 
ekpediti ion, and haying at length arrived in a country 
where nothing should be wanting within the reach 
of lis power to supply, that could in any way con- 
Sut uae the ‘restoration of our health, arnt reeek to 
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parations to be made for an excursion to St. Jago. 
Our party was to consist of Mr. Puget and Lieute- 
nant Johnstone of the Chatham, and Lieutenants 
Baker and Swaine, and Mr. Menzies of the Disco- 
very. I had already made known to governor Alava 
my intention of visiting St. Jago, who very obligingly 
gave directions ; as Valparaiso did not afford any tra- 
velling carriages, that we should be provided with a 
proper number of horses and mules for the expedi- 
tion; the former for our riding, and the latter for 
carrying our luggage. 

< Every thing being prepared, we set out early on 
Friday morning the 3d, with a numerous cavalcade s 
for notwithstanding this country had been settled a 
great length of time, we were given to understand 
that we > ae find no accommodation on the road 
between these two principal towns of the kingdom of 
Chili excepting such as might be met with in the 
villages through which we might pass or occasionally 
stop at, and these would consist only ofa shed or un- 
inhabited empty house. A supply of provisions might 
be depended upon, but there were neither beds, seats, 
tables, nor any sort of convenient or necessary ar- 
ticles or utensils to prepare them for our table; all 
these, with our cook, we were obliged to take with 
us; and, lest we should be disappointed of the pro- 
mised shelter, we were provided with a tent, which 
was packed in convenient travelling trunks, and car- 
ried on the backs of the mules, according to the usual 
method of travelling in this country. 
<< From the town of Valparaiso, which is situated 
on a narrow tract of very uneven ground at the foot 
of the steep rocky precipices, which at no great distance 
from the water-side, compose the shores, there is no — 
pass immediately into the country, but for foot pas- 
sengers; for the main road which leads into the interior 
parts of the country, approaches the sea-shore through 
the village of Almandrel whither our route was neces- 
sarily directed, This village is pleasantly situated, . 
113 
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and is.on a more extensive border of Jow land than 
the town of Valparaiso; but it is bounded in a similar 
away behind, by steep and nearly barren hills. The val- 
deys and plains, however, in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, are fertile, and large gardens were both culti- ° 
ated for profit, and decorated for amusement. Frona 
-Almandrel a tolerably good, though rather steep, 
oad had been made, in a zigzag way , over aridgef 
hills, of considerable extent and elevation, the sum-, 
‘mit.of which occupied us full two hours in reaching. 

«¢ Having gained the top of the road, which passes 
rover a depressed part of that ridgeiof lofty hills which 
bind the +sea coast, we arrived in a spacious plain 
nearly on alevel with the summit of the hills we 
had now left behind us. This plain extended to a 
considerable distance, in a north-easterly, easterly, 
and south-east direction, where it finished at the base 
of another ridge of hills; beyond which were seen 
other ranges variously diversified, and rising in sues | 
“cession one after another; until our view was termi- 
‘nated by the hoary head of the lofty Andes, wrapped 
in undissolving snow. Had the intervening plain, 
‘and the surrounding rising hills, exhibitedthe verdant 
productions of nature, assisted by the hand of man, the 
Jandseape would have been beautiful in the extreme, 
‘but this was not the ease; and the apparent sterility of 
ithe wide waste, thatnow encompassed us on every side, 
“rendered that abundant supply of good things which 
we had been daily accustomed to'see in the market of 
Valparaiso, a circumstance not easily to be accounted 
‘for, : | : 
‘The few miserable inhabitants that existed on its 
surface, lived in owretched little ‘hovels, amade prin- 
cipaily of mud. The frames» of these dwellings, of 
which we had seen about a dezen, were rdely con- 
structedof wood, and plastered over-witha thick coating 
of mud; this served as a wall, whilst the unsmoothed 
suriacevefthe ground formed the floor, and/a livle 
or no .cavering. appeared ensihe reef; the whele 
seeming scarcely to affard a shade against the scorch- 
” 
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ing raysiof the sun; ,foragainst avind and rain these 
humlile mansions could atiordne shelter, 

_ * Atone of these mean abodes, about 15 miles from 
Valparaiso, we stopped: to:dine. The inside’ of the 
dwelling ‘more forcibly displayed: the poverty of-its 
anbabitants than had been exhibited by its external 
“-appearar.ce; for it hardly contained the most. common 
mecessaries| to the »existence of -human life; a. dirty 
table, a stocl, a wretched bédun one-corner, and -five 
or six crosses, compréhended:allits‘furnitare ; -yetit 
‘was not withoutsemedecorationsiofa religious nature 5 
and what still more attracted-our ‘notice, these who 
resided in it not only indulgedin the Juxuryof:taking 
‘the mattee, which. is:an infusion ofan herb» imported. | 
from: Paraguay, but-to.-onr: surprize, the vety few 
utensils they possessed for-their most common domes- 
tic purposes were chiefly made of silver. ‘Fhe land 
about these -misérable hovels was, like the wide:sur- 
rounding waste, ina: perfect state of nature, without 
the vestige of any labour having been ever bestowed 
upon it, not even in the cultivation ofa garden. ‘Fhe 
few wretched ‘people who» inhabit this dreary wild, 
seemed to rely -intirely on the bountiful: hand ‘of 
‘Providence for their daily subsitence ;.and to” pass. 
away their lives, without -entertaining a wish to pro- 
cure the least addition toytheir happiness: or comfort, 
vat the expence of any exertion. \-Indolenceand saper- 
‘stition appeared to influence the whole of their cons 
duct, which was-markéd with a greater degree of un- 
cleanliness and those. characteristics »that distingutsh 
‘the -very lowest -order of society, than’ ldad before 
ewitnessed amongst any people who had ever /had:the 
advantage of living amongst tbloney connected: one the 
civilized world. gut , 

« Little variation oceurred in the scenery, inour 
journey in the afternoon ; towards: therevening,;we 
arrived at the village of Casa Blanco; or, the) White 
louse. “Here, ours ha ih ine we should» rest 
yfor: the night. oh | 


to 
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“Casa Blanco isa hamlet, consisting of a neat 
church and about forty houses in its neighbourhood; 
which, with some inclosures of land under cultivation, 
formed a pleasing contrast to the barren naked country 
through which our day’s journey had been directed, 
The principal person of the village appeared to be the 
curate, who having been made acquainted with our 
approach, was prepared to meet us, and gave usa like 
hospitable reception with that which had been so 
generally shewn by all the good people of this ‘country 
with whom we had hitherto met. In the exercise of 
his humanity and good wishes, our reverend friend 
seemed to be much hurt that he had so little to bestow ; 
but as we fortunately did not stand much in need of 
his assistance, excepting in one respect, that of provid- 
ing us with a lodging, we soon relieved him from his 
embarrassment. This gentleman immediately furnished 
us with a house, over which he held some authority; 
a mansion precisely of the description which, we had | 
been given to understand, we should find on the road 
for our accommodation, 

«« As it, however, was totally destitute of all kinds 
of furniture, we were obliged to resort to our neigh- 
bours for such temporary conveniences as we should 
want, which they very readily supplied: and whilst 
our supper was preparing we visited the inhabitants 
in the village, by whom we were received with the 
most cheerful affability ; particularly by the younger of 
the sex, amongst whom we noticed several faces 
which, even by the side of our fair countrywomen, 
might have been considered as pretty, had not the 
intolerable nasty custom of painting both red and white 
destroyed the natura] delicacy of their complexion, 
and impaired the effect of the agreeable assemblage of 
their features. Their assiduity to please was how- 
ever very engaging, and the evening passed so pleas- 
antly, that the fatigue of the day's journey was, I 
believe, intirely forgotten by most of us. The houses 
of this village being all white-washed, gave ita neat 
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appearance, which, as we approached, ienpetwiee us 
with a belief that we should find these dwellings 
infinitely superior to the wretched: hovels. we had 
passed in the course of the day; but we had the mor- 
tification to discover, on accepting the invitations of 
the principal people, that the same want of cleanliness 
prevailed, and that wretebedness, indolence, and su+ 
“perstition was exhibited herein as great a degree, as 
amongst the cottagers oh the sun-parched desert. 

‘© Our time was agreeably engaged until supper was 
served, when we wete favoured with the company ef 
every inhabitant, 1 believe, belongimg to the villages 
the principal persons pattook of our repast, whilst che 
others seemed to be equally gratified in the opportunity 
that was afforded ‘them, of satisfying their curiosity 
with a scene sonovel’and unexpected in their country, 
‘The glass went cheerfully round, and our new friends 
did-not retire until alate hour. Our, blankets were then 
spread, but the night did not pass so: pleasantly as the 
evening had promised; for our rest was most tormente 

ingly disturbed by thevermin, which:had been: generat 
ed by the former filth of our habitation, and which now 
took revenge uponus strangers for having endeavoured 
to dispossess them of their strong holds by sweeping 
‘out the place. When we arose in the morning we 
found ourselves but little refreshed, owing tothe, reat 
annoyance we had suffered from myriads of bugs and 
fleas, Early the next morning we again set out, and 
soon arrived at ‘the foot of thatrange of hills that gives 
‘bounds to the plain on which Casa Blanco is situated. 

“On a new road then-constructing, we had here 
for the first time an opportunity of seeing the: peasantiry 
of the country in a labouring capacity, and we could 
hot help remarking, that their smactivity in the per- 
formance of their work: could only be equalled by the 
humble means’ chi posdesers tor carrying it ito exes 
cution. 

«« About fonr in the: dic nadie westopped at a-mud 
‘hovel, at a distance ‘of nearly (Ave miles: from the 
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mountain of Praow. The country we had passeti 
through possessed little to entertain, and less to inter- 
est, the traveller; its general character was similar to 
that over which we had passed before, excepting that 
it was more wooded, without any objects to vary the 
scene ; and being much fatigued with our new mode of 
conveyance, and the heat of the weather, the advice 
of the dragoons who were cur guides, to make this: 
spot our resting place for the night, was willingly © 
acceded to by all parties. Some lamb and poultry 
were soon procured for dinner, which was dressed by 
our cook, and both proved to be very good. Our 
table was spread under the shade of some vines close 
to the hovel, where we were attended by a few pea= 
sants brought thither by curiosity, who conducted 
themselves very respectfully. We retired very early 
to our blankets, which, as before, were spread in the 


hovel on the barei ground. we 

“ Having next morning set out at a very early hour 
we stopped to breakfast about fifteen miles from the 
capital, whose lefty spires were now plainly discerned, 
towering above the numerous houses which the city 
appeared to contain. Notwithstanding our present 
vicinity to so large a town, we found no other place 
for the accommodation of travellers than the mud 
hovel, where we were entertained in the same way 
as we had been before. 

“ Having finished our breakfast we again resumed 
our journey; the road was level, broad, and firm, and 
we had not travelled far, before on each side of it were 
seen plantations and vineyards, in each of which a 
neat white house was generally situated ata little 
distance from the road. The appearance of cultivation 
and fertility in these low lands, when contrasted with 
stupendous summits of the Andes, produced a most 
agreeable effect, and rendered this part of our journey 
very pleasant and entertaining. Afier a smart ride 
of nearly two hours, we arrived at a house about a 
mile from the capital » where fatigue, and a journey of 
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ninety miles, made it necessary that we should halt; 
not only for the purpose of taking some restand refresh- 
ment, but also that we might equip ourselves for the 
visit of ceremony we were about to make to the 
Captain General. From hence I dispatched one of 
_ the dragoons who had attended us with a letter to 
his excellency, announcing our arrival in the vicinity 
of the capital, and stating, that with his permission 
we would do ourselves the honour of paying our 
respects to him at the palace in the evening; and I 
gave further directions to the dragoon, to procure and 
send from St. Jago, carriages sutticient to convey 
thither the whole party. In the mean time our dinner 
was provided and served, and it was our intention as 
soon as that should be over to dress ourselves in alk 
our best apparel, that we might make as uniform an 
appearance on this occasion as our several stocks of 
elothing would enable us to do; for the extreme length 
of the voyage had deprived most of the party of the 
principal parts of their wardrobe, and we had scarcely 
a coat or a hat that was fit for common use, much less 
for an occasion like this. In the midst of our en- 
deavours to make as smart ‘an appearance as we 
could contrive, the dragoon returned, accompanied by 
an ofheer from the Captain General, whom he sent 
for the purpose of complimenting us and congratulat- 
ing us on our arrival,and of desiring that we would im- 
mediately repair to the palace, on horses which he had 
sent for the purpose of conveying us in a suitable man- 
ner to the capital. . These horses we had imagined te 
be like those which had brought us from Valparaiso, 
but to our great astonishment, those which had now 
arrived from the President under the care and direction 
of another officer, seemed to be very high-bred ani- 
mals; and were all richly caparisoned with fine saddles 
and bridles, and saddle-cloths richly decorated, and 
fringed with gold and silver lace, according very ill 
with the dress in which we were under the necessity 
of appearing. We proceeded towards the capital, 
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with a trué military step, attended by the two officers, 
and our former guides the dragoons. 

«The inconvenience we experienced on first set- 
ting out, from being equipped in this pompous man- 
her, was. greatly increased by the crowds of people 
who had assembled to see our cavalcade pass along, in 
which they were fully gratified by. the slowness of 
our pace, until we arrived at the palace: where on our 
alighting, we were. received by aguard which was 
turned out on the occasion, and were conducted in 
form, to the audience chamber. Here we were re- 
ceived by his Exellency Don Ambrosio Higgins de 
Valenar, with that sort of unaffected welconie in which 
neither ceremony nor flattery appeared, and which 
amply repaid us for all the little sufferings we had 
endured in the course of our journey. This polite 
and cordial reception we had indeed an Ucipated from 
the reperts we had received, before our departure from 
Valparaiso, and afterwards on the road to St. Jago. 
F's ExceHency’s character, not only in respect of his 
gicat attention and urbanity to strangers, but of his 
perental eare and .constant solicitude for the general 
happiness and comfort ef, all the people who lived 
under his government, were the constant topics of our 
conversation; and it is not to be-wondered at if, on 
this oceasion, we became instantly impressed with the 
justice which report bad dene to his virtues, by his 
congratulations and hearty. welcome to the capital of 
Chili, which were delivered by him 1n our own lan- 
guage witha fluency that greatly excited our astonish- 
ment, when we were informed by his. Excellency, 
that he had now been resident in New Spain twenty~ 
four years, during which time very few opportunities 
had occurred to him for speaking English. We 
now learned from Don Ambrosio hiovuelk ‘that he 
was a native of Ireland, whence he had been absent 

upwards of forty years, that at an early period of his 
lite he had entered into the English army; but not — 
@btaining in that service the prometion be bad eas — 
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pected, he had embraced more advantageous. offers 
on the continent. His first commission in the service 
of his Catholie Majesty was in the corps of engineers, 
whence he exchanged into the dragoons, and was 
soon raised to: the rank of lieutenant-colonel; in this 
situation he served for some time in Old Spain, and 
afterwards in this: country, uatil he obtained the dis« 
tinguished post of military commander on the frontiers 
of Chili, and governor of Conception. In this service 
he ‘was employed twelve years, and had the good 
fortune, by the constant exercise of his humanity, and 

an uniform attentian to the comforts of the native 
inhabitants of the country, so te subdue the natural 
uerceness of their dispositions, as to induce them te 
submit tothe government of Spain. For this essential 
service he was promoted about,the year 1783 to the ex- 
alted station he now fills; since which time he has been 
dronoured with repéated marks of approbation and dis- 
tinction by his Cathelic Majesty, who has been pleased 
to-conter upon him the orders of @harles the Third, 
aud St, James, with the rank of lieutenant-general 
in the Spanish army. | 
“© & roem of eonsiderable dimensions was allot. 
ted’ te me in the palace, and a large -apartiment 
edjoining to it-was appropriated te the use of Mr. 
' Paget and the rest of the officers, im which weré a 
suficient number of small beds for the party, covered 
with thin gause rnusquito-nets: The two dragoons 
who had attended us from Valparaiso, were now 
appointed to be useful to us in the capacity of serv- 
ants; and every other matter was attended to, order- 
ed and settled, that evening, which could in any way 
contribute to render our stay at St. Jago and our re» 
-sidence in the palace, as pleasant as possible. Nor did 
fhe politeness of the President end here, for, previ- 
‘ously to the supper being announced, he introduced te 
your acquaintance Don Ramon de Rosas, the corre= 
“gidor, and Don Francis Cassada, a captain of dragoons 
who received the President’s. directions to use his 
VOL, All. KK 
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utmost endeavours in showing us every thing in St. 
Jago worthy the attention of strangers, and to make 
us known to the principal families residing in the 
city. . | 

“The supper, consisting of a great variety of hot 
dishes, was served up on silver, at which no person 
was present but Don Ambrosio the president, Don Ra- 
mon de Rosas, and ourselves; all sort of ceremony was 
now laid aside, and agreeably to the repeated intreaties _ 
of his Excellency, we considered and felt ourselves — 
as much at home as if we had been partaking a re- 
pastin England with our most intimate acquaintances. 
The first part of our conversation was chiefly engross- 
ed by inquiries respecting our late discoveries on the 
north-west coast of America. In this I was very 
happy to learn, that no part of our conduct, or trans- 
actions with our subjects of his Catholic Majesty, 
appeared to have given the least cause for jealousy, or 
complaint against our little community; and I was 
also much gratified by the very handseme compliments 
that were paid to myself and officers, on the successfut 
labours of our voyage. cms 

<< Soon after supper was ended, a number of ladies 
made their appearance at the iron grating that protect- 
ed the window of the palace, begging our acceptance 
of nosegays, and requesting that we would join the 
rest of their party, assembled at a little distance from 
the palace;*but as 1 thought it would be more re- 
spectful to pay our compliments to his Excellency in 
the audience-room, which formality was fixed for 
the succeeding morning, before we should’ visit any 

one else in the city, we declined their obliging invi- 

tation for the present, with a promise of acknowledging 
their civility the following day. ; * 

«Every Sunday morning the President has a levee, 
which is usually attended by the military people, and 
the principal inhabitants of the city and surrounding 
country. Fot the purpose of being formally intro- 
duced at his levee, we made ourselves as smart as the. 
exhausted state of our respective wardrobes would 
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allow, and then repaired to the audience-chambery 
this room which is spacious, was neatly, but not ex = 
travagantly, furnished; the anti-chamber was large 
1 Proportion, and tie entrance to each was from the 
ground, through large folding doors. In the anti- 
chamber were the portraits of the several presidents of 
Chili, from the first establishment of the Spanish 
authority in this part of the country, to the present 
£overnor, whose portrait was one of the number. The 
inside walls of these rooms were covered with elazed 
tiles, resembling those from: Holland, for about eight 
or ten feet from the floor, which had a good effect, 
and was a great relief to the dead white plaster of 
the remaining part up to the ceiling. At the upper 
end of the audience-room was a small stage, raised 
afew feet from the floor, upon which was placed 
the chair of state, ornamented with a canopy of red 
damask, and decorated with the portraits of their 
Catholic Majesties, which were placed on each side 
of the President's chair, The levee was attended by 
about one hundred and twenty persons, the greater 
part of whom appeared in the regimentals of the 
established militia of the country; and, in such a 
well dressed company, our thread-bare uniforms 
sutlered much by comparison. 1 had however, taken 
ithe precaution to apologize to his Excellency for the 
reduced state of our apparel,and he did not fail, on in- 
troducing us to his friends, to enumerate the hardships 
we had undergone, to state the iength of time we had 
been absent from the civilized world, and to conclude, 
on every occasion, with some panegyric on the labo- 
rious undertaking in which we had been so long en- 
gaged. ‘This very polite and friendly attention soon 
relieved us from any embarrassment which, at first, it 
was natural we should feel in being thus unexpect- 
edly thrown into a circle of gentlemen, who made a 
very splendid appearance, and who seemed to have 
great pride in conforming to the fashion of the day, 
and the etiquette of our court parade. From all the 
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gentlemen, to whom we were made known; we Te 
ceived the most flattering «congratulations oa our 
arrivalat St. Jago, accompanied by very frieadly ivi- 
tations to their houses; and every Gne appeared to 
be anxious to make our time pass as pleasantly asthe 
circumstances of the place would permit. After we 
had severally paid our compliments to the President, 
the levee broke up, and we followed the rest of the 
party, accompanied by Don Ramon and «Captain 
Casatla, to the levee of the Bishop of (Chili, which 
always.commences onthe conclusionof the President's. 
Here we were again received with thesame politeness 
and affability w hich had marked.our reception at Don 
Ambrosio’s. The Bishop is addressed ‘by the title of 
1) lustrissinaa, | and the palace in'whicivhe constantly re- 
sides, in.point of magnificence and show, exceeded, in 
a great. degree, every houge in St. Jago,:not excepting 
theiPresident’s, 0, whom the Bishop is the next person 
i. rank.and consequence. The rooms dere were not-se 
large as those of the royal palace, but they were suti< 


ciently capacious and svell proportioned; the -walls 


were hung with yellow silk, festooned atthe top, the 
furniture; was rather @audv than elegant, :yet every 
object bespoke the richness and exalved station of the 
illusirieus owner. Dhe Bishop was dressed:in aloose 
clerical garment of purple silk, buttoned close, witha 
sort of apron that extended round his waist,.and reach- 
ed below his knees; »This part of his »dress, I was 
given to understand, is-commoenly worn in wise by 
the dignitaries of the ehureh. 

fs 7 ‘he same persons»who attended thelevee of his 
Excellency, repairediwith usto the palace ofthe Bishop ; 


but their deportment: here, in pomtef respect, far — 


exceeded that which had: been shewn to.the President. 
any priests. attende:! thedevee, one of whom.always 
conducted to the Bishop othe :peron awho was to be 


introduced, aho, when :suthiciently near, sbent one — 


knee, and received in that submissive attitude the be- 


nediction of the church. On this occasion, the Bishop 
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with one hand made the figure of a cross over the 
head ‘of the person introduced, whilst be presented a 
‘ying which he wore on the finger of the other, to 
receive an additional homage, paid by touching it with 
the lips, as in act of kissing. ‘This ceremony was not 
restricted toa few, for we did not perceive any one in 
the group that did not go through:it, and as I had made 
it a constant rule to conform, on all occasions, to the 
innocent manners and customs of whatever country 
we might chance to visit, I should not have hesitated 
to perform the like ceremony on our introduction, 
had the slightest hint been given, either by Don Ra- 
mon or Captain Cassada, that it would be expected 
from us; bat, as their silence left us completely to 
our own feelings, we each of us simply made our 
bow, which appeared to be as well accepted, and to 
receive as gracious a benediction, as if we had adopted 
the other customary formality. | 
“« From the bishop’s palace we were conducted to the 
houses of the judges and great officers of state, in all 
of which we experienced the same cordiality and 
friendliness, and received the same pressing intreaties- 
to their families as had uniformly been offered by every 
person with whom we had become acquainted’ since 
- our first arrival in this hospitable couritry. About two 
o'clock we returned to the palace, where we found 
the President waiting our.arrival for dinner, which 
was served up ona plain deal ill-constructed table, by 
means corresponding with the magnificence of the 
dinner service, which was entirely composed of silver. 
The company consisted of the President, Don Ramon 
de Rosas, Captain Cassada, and ourselves; and the 
conversation turned chiefly on the late labours of 
our survey, and the discoveries we had made on the 
coast of North-West America, which was repeatedly 
honoured with the most flattering commendations 
from the Captain General, who appeared to be ex- 
_tremely interested in the events which we related. 
‘“« After drinking coffee, which is always brought 
KK SG 
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in.assoon.as the eloth :is: removed,revery dome:ratired 
_ ,tohisoprivate apartment,.a custemwhich so generally 
prevails in this kingdoin, that,, between the-heursiof 
three in. the afternoon and+six in the evening, no 
person, is'seen .in,the streets, the ishops:ate:shut up, 
and the same stillness prevails as if itiwere actually 
night. .Accustomed as we had hitherto beento a life 
of constant anxiety, and to be satished with little rest we 
‘were at first greatly at a loss to discover how weshould 


employ the hours which were thus"dedicated! to:sleep > 


by. the society in which:we were now living; but the 
exercise of the morning, the heat ofthe: weather, the 
wantof cecupation; and the natural inclination to sleep 
after,a hearty meal, soon reeoneiled «us, to he-praetice 
of, the country; and we allinadulgediin a siesta, and 
enjoyed it I believe fall as much.as the most. volup- 
tuous Spaniard. in the capital. ao 
** Accompanied by our new friends, we were intro- 
duced in the evening to the family of Senr, Cotappas, 
a Spanish merchant of considerable eminence. A. 
description of, this. gentleman’s mansion. will serve to 
convey an idea-of the manner in which all the houses 
in the city of St. Jago are built... This, like most of 
the .priucipal habitations, formed aiquad rangle, inclos= 
ding an.open area, or-court-yard, of about thirty yards 
square, one-side of which is a dead wall that rung 
parallel-to:the street ; and, :asmone:of the houses -are. 
‘more ‘than, one story in :height, :this wall tovallyob- 
secures every appearance of: the buildings within. 
‘The -entrance into the fore-court: from. the street, 
‘wes, through a gateway inthis «wall, to which the 
-house fronted, occupying the opposite side, whilst 
ithe wings,.or two remaining: sides. of the ‘sqtiare to 
the rightand eft, were, as. is most commonly the casé, 
divided into.offices for servants, and- sleeping apart- 
ements. -Senrs Cotappas’s house ‘consisted of an anti- 


chamber, a-large: kind: of.dining-parlour, and“bed- « 
i a 


Ds 


chamber. <All therooms+were very spacious, the 
‘principal one.measuxed about) sixty feet Hielength, 


/ 
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4wenty:five in breadth, and\I should think the height 
ef.itywas abont,egual.to the. breadth, 'This room was 
superbly, or rather finely, furnished ; from the ceiling 
were suspended two glass lustres, or chandeliers ; and 
en the walls were some paintings, the subjects of 
which were taking from the sacred writings; at.each 
end of the room were large folding doors. The com- 
pany we here met. were diyided:into two parties; the 
Jadies were.seated on cushions on one side.of the room, 
and. the gentlemen were sitting opposite to them en 
chairs, amongst whom we were instantly furnished 
with seats. Thélentertainmentsiof the evening con 
sisted in a.concert and ball, in both.of which the ladies 
had :the principalshare, and-seemed to.take great pleas- 
ure in excelling in.both the accomplishments of musie 
and dancing. ‘Phe whole of the concert was per- 
formed by the ladies; one led-the band.on:the piano- 
forte, whilst the others. filled up the accompaniments 
on violins, flutes, and the harp; the whole was .ex- 
tremely well conducted,.and afforded us a ‘musical 
treat, to which we had been long intire strangers, 

‘“ We should have been-extremely happy to have 

- availed ourselves of the pressing intreaties of SenreCo- 
fappas to join with the ladies/in dancing, but as their 
country dances. appeared.to. be very difficult, and as 
no one amongst us.could recollect the figures of anyof 
those we had.been accustomed. to in-England, we were 
pader the mortification of acknowledging our ignorance, 
and declining the intended civility of the master of the 
Ahause. From this disappointment in the pleasures. ofthe 
evening we were, however, imsome nieasure relieved, 
iby some of the Jadies, who had retired from the: dance, 
sending us a-message, requesting we. would join their 
party.on the cushions; -with this we. instantly complied, 
#ad considered ourselves greatly indebted’ for this 
anazk. ef. .condescension, as it. was departing from the 
@ established’ rtiles.of their society on .such occasions, 
é Phe generality ofthe tadies in St. Jago, are not wanting 
. ap pevsonal.:charms,.: and most of those ave had othe 
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pleasure of meeting this evening might rather be con- 
sidered handsome than otherways ; they are in general 
brunettes, with expressive black eyes, and regular 
features, but a want of that neatness which is so 
much valued amongst Englishmen, and so much the 
the pride of my fair countrywomen, was conspicuous 
in many particulars, especially in the total neglect of 
their teeth, which are suffered to become intolerably 
dirty. The most singular part of their dress was a sort of 
bell-hooped petticoat, that reached from the waist to just 
below the knees, though some of them did not wear 
them quite solow; immediately beneath this external 
part of their dress appeared the under linen garment, 
the bottom of which, as well as the tassels of their 
garters, was fringed with gold lace. 

«« Excepting the instances which are unhappily to 
be found amongst the sex in England, the female part 
of the society possess a characteristic delicacy of sen- 
timent and expression; bat here such.a degree of 
levity is observable in the conduct of the ladies, not 
only in their conyersation, but in dancing and on other 
occasions, as to give a stranger, and particularly an 
Englishman, no reason to entertain a very exalted opi- 
nion of their virtue, but rather to impress him with 
notions prejudicial to the female character. I must, 
however, in justice to all those ladies with whom I 
had the honour of being acquainted, and they were 
very many, beg leave to state, that I discovered no- 
thing that could impeach the fidelity of the married 
women, nor attaint the character of the single ladies ; 
notwithstanding that the manners.and customs of the 
country in which they live sanction a freedom of 
speech, and familiarity of behaviour, that tended, in 
our opinion, to abridge the sex of a portion of that 
respect from the men, of which, as Englishmen, we 
did not like to see them deprived. . To them we were 
indebted for the most civil and obliging attention that ¢| 
can be imagined during our residence in the capital; 
theix doors were always open to receive us; theig | 
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Houses were in a manner our homes; their enter- 
ftainments were formed for the sole purpose of affording 
as amusement; and no endeavour was omitted that 
could, i any way, contribute to the pleasure we re~ 
ceived in Milxing in their society. Nor were we less 
indebted to.all those gentlemen to whom we became 
uknoiwn, who exercised the utmost of their powers to 
mwender our stay at St. Jago agreeable, by shewing us 
very thing worthy of our notice, and by communi-= 
ating ovdly information that was either useful or 
ventertaining. 

“* The time that-we remained in.the capital of Chili, 
“passed nearly in the same manner as 1 have already 
-deseribed, without the occurrence of any incidents to 
Sequire a particular relation; for this reason I shall 
(pass over the. seyeral pleasant engagements we had in 
the different families during our residence in’ this 
oe place, and proceed to give some account of 
the public buildings in the city, and to detail such 
‘other information as we were enabled to collect, and 
uwhich, probably, may not -be unacceptable to my 

ders. 

*« Phe city of St. Jago, including the detached houses 
vor suburbs, I should suppose, cannot be less than 
three or tour miles in circumference. The city is 
ewell supplied with water from the river Mapocho, 
owhich has its source in the mountains, at some distance 
from the capital, and is made to branch off in such a 
“manner, on its approaching the town, as to pass 
through the principal streets; but the same want of 
cleanliness that pervades the insides of the houses, here 
“manifested itself in the open air, and instead of this 
stream becoming the means by which the streets 
wight have been kept constantly sweet, it is ren- 
dered amost insufferable nuisance, by the prodigious 
quantity of filth which is emptied into it from the 
‘houses. - ; 


-« Tothe southward of the principal square, is erect- 


dng, -by order of his Catholic Majesty, and under the 


direction of Professor Don Joa. Joesca, the Money- 
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house; or Mint. The situation is open, healthy, and 
well chosen for this extensive and spacious building, 
- which appeared to be constructing upon the plan of 
the public offices contained within Somerset- House 
in London, though the structure is by no meatis equal 
to that edifice, either in size or magnificence. It 
is intended for the residence of all the officers’ and 
people belonging to the Mint. The apartments for 
the former are large and commodious, and the rooms 
of the latter are very convenient. To these are 
added a sort of hospital for the sick, and a chapel 
for divine service. Large places are to be fitted 
up for the reception of the materials and imple- 
merits used in assaying the precious metals, and sepa- 
rating them from the ore. The walls are built with 
large bricks, and the cement, or mortar, is from 
lime procured by the calcination of shells. Part of 
the inside was plastered with a most delicate white 
substance, that had the appearance of being very dur- 
able. Most of the iron-work used in the building, 
and such as is nescessary for the implements, &c. used 
in the business of coining, is imported from Old Spain. 
Patterns for the balconies, balusters, and rails, have been 
transmitted from St. Jago to Biscay, which have been 
sent back in iron, most perfectly and satisfactorily 
executed. All the wood made use of in this fabric is 
oak, excepting for the doors and windows, which are 
made of cypress. The principal front is tothe north, 
and is about one hundred and fifty yards in length. 
Besides the door, or grand entrance, which is adorned 
with eight columns, there are eighteen inferior win- 
dows, and eighteen superior balconies. The two other 
fronts look to the east and to the west, and are each of 
them one hundred and seventy-eight yards im length; 
these are decorated in thesame manner as the principal 
front, with pillars and balconies, between. which are 
various escutcheons, with devices alluding to the pur- 
pose for which the building is erected. The court-yard 
is 45 yards square, the whole adorned with columns, 
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architrave,. frieze and cornice, which extend round the 
court at some little distance from the building. The 
principal entrance leads into a spacious saloon; on 
the right are the apartments destined for the super- 
intendant, and on the left are to be those of the auditor ; 
beside these, in the other two fronts, are the publie 
offices, the hall for drawing bills, the office for weigh- 
ing gold and silver, the treasury, auditory, chapel, hos- 
pital, &ec, &c. After passing through the court-yard 
towards the smelting offices we entered a passage, 
fourteen yards wide, which led round all the workshops 
and offices of labour: the whole of the edifice is of 
the Doric ordet, and the distribution of the offices and 
apartments appeared to have been well considered and 
judiciously appropriated. : 

_ “ The architect is professor Don Joa. Joesca, dis- 
ciple of the heutenant-general Don Francisco Savatini 
first architect»to his Catholic Majesty. Don Joesca 
undertook to finish and complete this building for 
seven hundred thousand dollars, and the Captain- 
Genera}, impressed with a just idea of the use and 
importance of such an establishment, was induced to 
give his consent to the undertaking, as the calculation 
of the expense bore in his estimation no proportion 
to the advantages it would afterwards insure, or the 
convenience it would afford, Thearchitect, however, 
seems to have been greatly mistaken in the money 
_ which he stated the building would cost, asthe Presi- 
dent assured me, he was clearly of opinion, that it 
would require a million and an half of dollars to be 
expended on the edifice before it could be com- 
pletely finished. 

- ©*Vhere is a small hill, abouta third of a mile 
distant’ from the principal square, in the grounds be- 
longing. to the,religious of the Dominican order, 
which is called St. Domingo. This hill contains a 
_ quarry of freestone, of a whitish colour, soft, and easily 
worked by the chissel, The vicinity of this hill to 
the city, end the facility with which the stones were 
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to be procured from the quarry, induced the Bishop 
Pon Juan Gonzales de Melgarego to begin the labo= 
rious undertaking of butiding a cathedral ; for which 
purpose he gave forty-three “thousand dollars towards 
its erection, and laid the first stone of the edifice on 
the first day of eas 1748. Atthis time there was 
not an artist in the kingdom of Chilt to. whose ability 
a work of this descri ption could be entrusted, for which: 
reason no particular plan was.adhered to, and the arch+ 
iiecture seems to be a medley of whatever occured to 
the persons who superintended its construction, The 
principal front is to the east; that side which comnm- 
nicates with the episcopal palace i is to the south, and 
the north front runs parallel to the street. The length. 
of the building is about one hundred and twenty yards, 
its breadth is not less than thirty-five, andthe height 
of the middle aisle is eighteen yards. ee 
“It was not until after thirty years -were éxpiteds 
that application was miade to’Madrid for a skilful 
professional person to superintend the completion of 
this edifice. In the -year 1775, Don Joesca, the 
architect employed in building the money house, was 
appointed to this office, and, fortunately, at this time, 
the principal front was not begun. The plans hedrew 
were summitted to the then prelate, Don Manuel de 
Alday; and, on the first day of March, m the year. 
1780, this artist took npon himself the charge of the 
building which, at this time, wanted only fave. arches 
to reach the line of the principal front; the elevation. 
of which, I was given to understand, is a close imi 
tation of St. John de Lateran, and-according to the 
designs of the famous Barromini, There are three 
doors in this side, embellished with columns of the lonic 
order; within isa handsome staircase, that leads to light 
and elegant towers, which add greatly to the beautiful 
appearance of this front, Thecathedral contains ten 
altars, and, though they appeared to have been cons 
structed. without ‘reoard to.any rule of proportion, yet 
they are well worthy of attention. . The columns and 
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pilasters of each are an excellent imitation of jaspery 
thest are green, the pedestals are red, the cotnices 
yellow, the bases and capitals are gilt; and the whole 
together produces a very: good effect. The colour of 
the stone, with which this edifice is built, resembles 
that of the Portland stone of England. The work. 
_manship of the mason appeared to us to be ill exe- 
cuted, as few of the edges of the stones were so héatly 
Wrought as to. fit with exactness, Spires and othér 
church ornameats, we were given to understand, 
were intended to be erected, but the time when the 
building would be finished was not ascertained; the 
priests, however, said mass in one part of it, which 
was sufficiently completed for that purpose. 

“A very large church is also constructing, under 
the direction of the same architect; this stracture is 
built with bricks, its front is of the Doric ofder, with 
two large towers, in which considerable knowledge 
ef beauty and proportion seems to have been displayed. 
The inside of this church is of the Fonic order, it cons 
fains three aisles and seven chapels. j,i 

“« Phe gaols of the city having fallen into decay 
sormné years ago, and becoming insecure for the con- 
finement of prisoners, a large building, of the Tuscar 
order, was erected, and appropriated to this purpose, 
his structure has rather a magnificent appearance, 
and the distribution of the cells and apartments it con« 
tains seems to have been miade with tonsidérable 
judgment. The centre of the building is occupied 
by agrand tower, in which is the city clock; and the 
bell, which strikes the retreat at nine o’clock; after 
which, it becomes the duty of the watchmen to secure 
all persons of suspicious appearance, or such as aré 
found in the streets with unlawfal weapons, 

“ Beside these public buildings, is a house belongs 
ing to Senr: Don Jose Ramirez de Saldana, perpetual 
salto of St. Jago, atid one of its most opulent citi+ - 
zens. The porch, which is in the centre of the prin- 
cipal front of this imansion, is decorated with Doric 
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columns, and many pillars of the same order are with 
considerable taste arranged on each side of it. This 
building is reputed to be the only one in the city in 
which the rules of architecture have been strictly ob- 
served, | 

© A very good house wasverecting after a design of 
Inigo Jones, as a country residence for Senr. Don 
Jose Antonio Aldunate, the Provisor General of this 
bishopric, who is justly extolled for his polished 
manners and literary abilities. Hi. 

«<A chapel was building, at the expence of the 
friars belonging to the order of St. Francisco, The 
Doric prevails in the external composition of this 
edifice, but within the pillars are of the Corinthian 
order. It contains ten distinct chapels, is dedicated 
to our Lady of Carmin, and is called the Little Con- 
vent. 

<< St. Jago, the capital of Chili, is stated to have 
been founded on the 12th ef February, 1541. This 
city is the residence of the President, who is Captain- 
- General of the whole kingdom, and Governor and 
_ presiding Judge of the audience chamber, or court of 
justice. It is said.to contain thirty thousand five 
hundred inhabitants. The subordinate cities in this 
great kingdom are Coquimbo, Chillan, Conception, 
and Valdivia; and the principal towns are Valparaiso, 
Capiapo, Vallenar, St. Francisco de Borja, St. Raphael 
de la Rosa, La Ligua, Quillota, Los Andes, Melipilla, 
St. Joseph, Anconcagua, St. Ferdinand, Curico, Tal- 
ca, Linares, Nueva, Bilboa, Caugeres, and others of 
less importance. ‘i - 

». The kingdom of Chili is stated to extend, in a nor- 
thern and southern direction, from the uninhabited 
parts of Atacama, which divides it from the vices 
royalty of Peru, to the straits of Magellan; and ina 
western and eastern direction, from the ocean to thé 
foot of the Cordilleras, which divides it from the 
vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres;.bat I cannot help being | 
of opinion, that the kingdom of Chili does not extend _ 
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further south than the southern extremity of the isles 
de Chiloe, as I should consider the American coast, to 
the southward of those islands, to be that of Patagonia. 
It is divided into two bishoprics, or provinces, St. 
Jago and Conception, each of which are under the 
immediate care and direction of an Intendant ; Briga- 
dier Don Francisco La Mata Linares has the charge 
of the latter ; and the further title of Chief Intendant 
of the province of St. Jago is added to the rest of the 
posts of honour and places of emolument enjoyed by, 
the present Captain-General Don Ambrosio Higgins 
de Vallenar ; the value of whose appointments amount 
annually, to thirty thousand dollars, whilst those of 
Don La Mata Linares do not exceed ten thousand ~ 
dollars. These provinces are each, subdivided into 
small districts, called Subdelegaciones. 

*«'There is about a million of specie coined at St. 
Jago every year, which is the fund from whence the 
salaries of the state officers, the military establishment, 
and other incidental expences of the government, are 
defrayed. ‘The army consists of a battalion of infantry 
in Conception ; two squadrons of horse, one company 
of dragoons, and two of artillery. The cavalry are all 
well mounted, and extremely expert horsemen, and 
were they as skilful in the use of fire-arms as they are 
in the management of the sword and the lance, they 
would not be inferior to any troops of this description 
in Europe. I was given to understand, that in case 
of an attack upon Valparaiso, the principal sea-port 
of the kingdom, an army of eight thousand men, con- 
sisting of cavalry and militia, could there be assembled 
for its defence in twenty-four hours. 

«‘ The country, to the southward of the river Biobio, 
in the proyince of Conception, is inhabited by a nation 
of very fierce Indians, who formerly committed great 
depredations on the frontiers under the Spanish au- 
thority, and lived in a continual state of hostility with 
their civilized neighbours; but in consequence of the 
humane, judicious, and political arrangements which 
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have been made, from time to time, by Don Ambrosio 
Higgins, the number of the turbulent spirits has beem — 
wuch reduced, andthe natives now cease tobe regarded 
with any apprehension by the Spaniards. 

«Whilst we were under the hospitable roof of the 
President, 1 had an opportunity of seeing-a chief and 
six of the Indians, who had come to the palace to pay 
an annual visit of respect to the Captain General. 
These people were of a middling stature, they were 
stout atid well made, of regular features, and not unlike 
the North-West American Indians; they were dressed 
after the Spanish fashion of the country; but if an 
opinion can be correctly fermed of the tribe they be- 
long tofrom so small a sample, they would, by no 
means, answer the expectations I had formed of their 
prowess and military character. ‘These Indians were 
accompanied by a Spanish gentleman, who resides 
amongst them in one of their villages, and is called 
Captain of Indians; and I understood, that to each 
‘tribe an officer, of dinar rank, is attached, who pre- 
sides over their interests, corresponds with the Captain- 
General, and on all Sanat: acts as their adviser and 
interpreter. 

«« The exterior commerce of the kingdom is. prin 
cipally carried on from the sea-ports of Conception, 
Coquimbo, and Valparaiso; but the latter has the 
greatest share of trade, arising from its central situ~ 
ation,-and its vicinity to the capital. 

«The measured distance between St Jago and 
Buenos Ayres I could not learn, but I understood 
that the post travels from thence to the capital of 
.Chili in twenty days ; and that the country, from 
Buenos Ayres’ until it reaches the foot of the iCor- 
dilleras, which run in a northern and southern udi= 
rection, and ‘pass to the eastward of. Jago, is 
one entire desert, without trees or any other sort of 
vegetation ; and that it is so completely alevel plain, 
that even ahillock does not appeat on its. surface. © 

- The nearest silyer mine. abe , Jago i is -at.the dis» 
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‘tance of about seven Jeagues, and the nearest gold 
amine is to the north-east of the city, atthe distance 
of about thirty leagues.’ \ 
- “ Considering that tae time we had now been absent 
from the vessels-had been ofsufficientlength to accom- 
plish the several services f-had-lefr to bé performed, 
preparations were made for our retdrn to Valpardiso; 
and after expressing our most grateful acknowledys 
ments for the weighty obligations conferred upon us, 
by the unremitting. attention to outpresent comforts; 
and anxious concern for or future welfare; whichron 
every occasion had been exhibited by his Excellency 
the |President, and. making offer of ‘our best thanks 
for the friendly, hospitable, and polite enteriainment 
we liad received from other individuals during ‘our 
stay in the Capital, we took our leave 'and»proceeded 
$rom St.Jago toward Valparaiso. ‘Lhe saine mode of 
conveyance as that to which we hadvbefore resorted, 
was now adopted for ourjourney back to the séa coast; 
and we arrived there without any-occurrence deserve 

ing notice. fect gst eradct | ..sbodeingts vio 

* Onthe top_of a hill, on the east side of Valparaiso 
bay, is an open or barbet battery, lately erected with 
stone and brick, aad capable of mounting ten guns 3. 
this battery commands all tirat side’ of the bay, the 
beach, and :the village of Almandrel. | On the sum= 
mit of another hill is a stone redoubt, (inva very neg- 
lected ‘ state) of a circular form, with eleven eni- 
brasures; these command the beach and village of 
Almandrel to the eastward, and the bay to the north- 
ward, and the town and harbour of Valparaiso to 
the north-westward. ‘TLhe* largest and» most ‘cons 
siderable fortification is in the middle of ‘the town, 
within which is the residence.of the governor. ‘It is 
situated on a small eminence; one side of which 3s 


about half a mile from the fort, situat 
side of the bay. ‘at the foot ofa hi oh hill. 
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eleyated above the level of the sea. We computed 
that these several places contained about seventy 
pieces of cannon, many of which were without pro- 
per carriages, and some were lying dismounted under 
the walls of the lower battery in the town. 

*‘ From the western fort some rocks extend into 
the bay, and the bottom is too foul for vessels of any 
force to anchor nearer to this fortification than about 
four hundred yards; but they may approach and 
anchor in a very eligible situation, within about two 
hundred and fifty yards of the garrison or principal 
fortress ; and neither of these places, in their present 
situation, would be able to resist a well directed fire 
even from two or three frigates. . 

‘*'The houses in Valparaiso, on account of the 
earthquakes which frequently happen in South Ame- 
rica, like those at St. Jago, consist of the ground 
floor only ; the walls are built with mud, and plastered 
over with a preparation of lime; they are convenient 
well adapted to the climate, and are in general hand- 
somely furnished. In the town and in the village of 
Almandrel there are six churches, within the diocese 
of the archbishop of St. Jago, but under the direction 
of a vicar, who resides at ‘Valparaise, and is amenable 
for his conduct to the archbishop. .The town and its 
neighbourhood are under the jurisdiction of the go- 
vernor, who recieves his appointment, with a salary 
of four thousand dollars per annum, from the king of 
Spain; but he is nevertheless under the immediate 
orders and controul ef the Captain-General. All civil 
and military causes are heard at St. Jago. Capital 
offences are seldom committed ; a man was found 
guilty on a charge of felony, and hanged about three 
years before our arrival, a punishment that, we under- 
stood, was seldom known to be inflicted. 

‘* T could not ascertain what were the revenues 
of the king of Spain on the exports, and imports at 
Valparaiso, .the collection of which is an important 
part of the goyernor’s buisness: ner was. I able: to 
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satisfy myself as to the amount of dollars which are 
annually sent from this port to Old Spain, but I had 
‘Yeason to believe it was not Jess than one million and 
an half, The quantity of gold and silver coined into 
money at Mexico is prodigious; I obtained an acs 
count of the coinage there, from the Ist of January 
to the 318t of December, 1793, by which it appeared 
that the total amount was as under: 


In gold. — In silver. Total. 
pesos, or hard dollars, pesos, pesos, 


884,262. 23,428,080. 24,312,949. 

‘* Having, as far as we could, repaired some very 
serious defects, in our masts &c. on the 6th of May 
we unmoored, and after saluting the fort with 
thirteen guns, (which were equally returned) and 
taking our leave of Governor Alava, and the rest of 
our very hospitable friends at Valparaiso, we made 
sail from the port, in company with the Chatham and 
a Spanish brig and schooner. . 

“ The trade of this port is carried on in ships from 
two hundred and fifty to seven hundred tons burthen; 
in which is annually exported to Lima about fifteen 
thousand tons of wheat and ‘wheat-flour, large quan- 
tities of small cordage, dried salt fish, and apples, 
pears, and peaches, in great abundance. 

Nothing particular happened in the voyage round 
Cape Horne, and thence to St, Helena, where the 
Discovery arrived on the 2d of July, the Chatbam 
having got thither before her. Here, in consequence 
of the hostilities with Holland, Captain Vancouver 
took a Dutch East Indiaman the Mecassar. Here he 
also found several sail of Dutch Prizes under convoy 
of Captain Essingham of the Sceptre. Hence like- 
wise he dispatched the Chatham to proceed with dis- 
patches that had arrived from Admiral Sir George 
Keith Elphinston to General Clarke at Salvador, and 
he put himself under the orders of Captain Essingham, 
and on the 12th of September, made the western coast 
of Ireland; when haying seen the Discovery safely 
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moored in the Shannou, he by Captain Essingham’s 
erders proceeded to London, resigning the command. 
of the ship to Lieutenant Baker, and taking with him: 
such books, papers, and charts, as were uecessary to 
lay before the Lords of the Adniiralty, relative te the 
service’, performeédsi i: oil) 2g°4is0 OM ) 
In the course of this ong voyage of four years eight 
months and twenty-nine days; the Discovery lost by 
éisease, Out Of one hundred mén, only one; and five by 
accidents; and in the Chatham, mot one died from 
disedse or othdtwise, a stron8-proof of attention of 
- Captain Vancouver and his officers, to the health of 
the seamen; vor is-it less creditable to the humanity 
and conciliatory disposition of this commander, that 
notwithstanding on various occasions the Indians 
appeared and acted in a hostile manner, not more thatt 
two of them lost their lives in consequence of the 
expedition, except those who fell, and whose number 
could not be ascertained, in consequence of their 
violent and unprovoked attack on the ships boats in 
Fraitor’s Cove, the 12th of August 1793. On the 
contrary, wherever a most the vessels touched, Capt. 
Vancouver niade the inhabitants his warm friends, 
atid inevery sitaation, exértéed himself to render his 
voyage of setvice tothe natives. The transactions 
at Owhyhee whose inhabitants heretofore were deem: 
ed the most Savage in the South Sea islands, shew 
this in a femarkable point of view, and evince that 
there, as in many other places, the improper con- 
duct of the European visitors ymust have been in a great 
maeasure, the cause of the hostilities of the natives, 
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